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OVERSIGHT* HEARmcS ON URBAN EDUCATION 



TUESDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1981 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Elemen- ^ 
TARt,* Secondary, and Vocatioi||l Education, Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 

"7 ~ ^ T WasfUrigtonj-DXL — 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjdurnment,'at 9:40a.m., in 
the Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Perkins, Goodling, Erdahl, 
Hawkins, Petri, Kildee^ and Ratchford. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel, and John Smith, senior 
professional assistant. 

Chairman Perkins. The Subiommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Vocational Education is beginning oversight hearings 
today on urban education. 

In recent years public education has come under severe scrutiny, 
evaluation, and criticism. Some Critics have said that public schools 
have not lived up to their mission of .effectively teaching our chil- 
dren to read, write, and do arithmetic. 

But in listening to these critics, we must not forget that many 
schools and school districts have achieved this mission with great 
effort, courage, and dedication. These achieving schools and school 
districts are located in innumerable communities through the 
United States. Some are in rural areas, some are in the suburbs, 
and some are in urban centers of this Nation. 

This morning wq will be dealing with effective urban schools. 
The question we will focus on is, what happens in these schools to 
make them effective instruments of learning an(} why do their stu- 
dents achieve above the national standardized test norms in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic year after year? 

Today we have a distinguished panel of educators who have been 
leaders in the research study of effective schools in urban America. 
They are here to help us understand what instnictignal conditions 
are needed to create the kind of educational climate which can 
cause an effective school to be so defined. 

We are hopeful that after receiving this panel's testimony, this 
subcommittee will be able to more clearly define what role the Fed- 
eral Government must take in order to promote an effective school 
climate throughout this Nation. 

We will continue this series of hearings in Washington tomorrow 
and in Los Angeles on November 6. 

We're delighted to have the panel here this morning. Dr. Barak 
Rosenshine, professor at the Schopl of Education, University of Illi- 
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nojs. Come around please. And Ms. Harriet Bernstein, senior asso- 
ciate, Council of Basic Education. Mr. Ronald Edmonds, professor 
at School of Education, Michigan State University. All the rei^ain- 
der of the panel come around and take your seats at the table here 
this morning. o 

The other two witnesses, are they here? 

Unknown voice. Mr. Edmonds is a little late. 

Chairman Perkins. All right. Take your seat there at the table.. 
Is Mr. Edmonds here?^All right. He's late. We'll go ahead. 

Mr. Hawkins, I know you are interested in this issue. You may 
want to make a statement at this time. ♦ 

Mr. Hawkins. No, I have no statement to make at this time. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to thank you for the interest that ygu've demon- 
strated in arranging these hearings and particularly your decision 
to have the second one in Los Angeles. We certainly look fcrward 
to the witnessed. I think an. excellent choice has been maie in 
those who have been invited and I' would not want to take any time 
away froni them because like yourself I look forward to their testi- 
mony. 

Chairman Perkins. All right. Dr. Rosenshine, go right ahead. 
And withput'objection, Doctor, your statement will be inserted in 
the record. Proceed in any manner you prefer. 

[The prepared statement of Barak Rosenshine follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Barak V. Rosenshine, University of Illinois 

EFFECTIVE TEACHING 

I am here to testify that today we know a great deal about effective instruction 
for. all children, and that the funding and support of the federal government has 
played a major role in developing this knowledge. 

I have observed many classrooms in effect ixp and successful elementary schools in 
ttie inner city of Philadelphia, East St, Louis, San Jose, and Jackson, Michigan. I 
visited tbese classrooms because they were using specific programs which the re- 
search has shown to be particularly effective for teaching poor children. I also 
wanted to see how the instructional principles which had emerged from the general 
research literature were being implemented in these classrooms. 

EFFECTIVE INSWUCTfoN 

The instruction which I saw in those schools matched the findings on effective in- 
struction which have been recently developed through educational research. Some ^ 
of the major points include: a large number of academic engaged minutes per day, 
classrooms which are academically focused and teacher-led, instruction in groups, 
instruction in small sleps using a demonstration-prompt-independent practice' 
format, large amounts of student independent practice, and students working at a 
high level of success. 

Academic engaged minutes. — Learning takes time, and the aumber of minutes per 
day that a student is engaged in academic activities is an excellent predictor of stu- 
dent achievement. In the urban schools I visited the students were engaged in read- 
ing, language, and mathematics for a minimum of three hours per day. 

Academic /bc«s,— Successful classrooms have a strong academic focus. Teachers 
who make a difference in students* achievement are those who put students into, 
contact with curriculum materials and find ways to keep them in contact. They as-, 
signed homework frequently and helf students accountable, and tested frequently. 
The most effective teachers also spent less time on non-academic activities such as 
arts and crafts, or asking students oppn-ended questions about their personaj feel- 
ing[s and opinions. This last sentence is somewhat surprising because it has fre- 
quently been argued that some non-academic activities contribute to academic gain 
by motivating students or by providing additional stimulation. Such indirect en- 
hancement was not evident in any of these studies. . . ' 



Effective instruction is characterized by a great deal of teacher-led instruction dw 
the whole class or toward a group of students. The realities of a classroom 
of 20-2O students prevent a teacher from spendirtg much time instructing students 
, on a one-to-one basis If the teacher has only 20 students and instructed each, one on 
a one-to-one basis, then each child would receive only three minutes of instruction 
per hour and would be expected to work alone for 57 minutes each hour 

Demonstration-prompt-practice.-^\Ve are learning that instruction is most efficient 
When It takes place m a demonstration-prompt-practice format. The teacher pre- 
sents the first piece of the skill, then.the students practice this piece with prompts 
from the teacher, and then the students practice without the prompts Then the 
next piece IS taugbt in the same model-prompt-practice procedure, and then the 
next, and Jmally the skills are integrated using the same model-prompt-practice pro- 
cedure. Throughout this cycle,, the emphasis is upon obtaining "a high percentage of 
correct responses from the students. When student errors appear, the demonstration 
and prompted practice repeated. The teacher continues these model-prompt-prac- 
tice procedures until the students are successful, confident, and firm 

The presentation is organized so that only one skill is taught at a time and 
chances for confusio;i are minimized. Whenever possible, rules and procedures are 
taught, so that the students can use the rules to answer to do the next problem 

tr^^uent. independent practice.- Miev the first demonstratiorA.phase students 
have attained a high level of success, but they respond slowly because the material 
IS new. Hence, effective instruction requires that students spend a goo>i deal of time 
practicing the new material. The objective of this practice is not mindless drill 
Wuite th^ opposite. The objective of the practice is to become so quick and so auto- 
matic that we don t have to think about the pieces but can put all our energy into 
thinking about the who)- Tv* example, a reader who is using a lot of enertrv to 
decode the words has very little energy left to understand the meaning of the sen- 
tence. ; 

. Thus effective classrooms provide for a great deal of successful, independent prac- 
tice^ This practice not only includes word lists and math facts, but also extensive 
reading of books and extensive work on math problem solving 

A successful program for teaching mathematics contains alk these steps In the 
teachers manual developed, by Thomas Good and Douglas Grouws of the University 
of Missouri the teachers were taught to (a) demonstrate the skill to be learned to 
the entire class and (b) supervise the students and provide prompts as thev worked 
through examples. When students made error's, then the demonstration and prompt- 
ed practice were repeated. Finally, the students spent time doing a good deal of in- 
dependent practice without t^eacher instruction. In two studies, one in'Tulsa Okla- 
homa and one in Milwaukee, students of teachers who received these training pack- 
ages and followed the instructions made dramatic gains in tnathematics. 

This general pattern has appeared in a number of successful- studies for all types 
of learners. .However this procedure of small steps with supervised practice, and 
continued practice until the learners are "firm" is particularPv effective for "easily 
confused learners. "Easily confused" is jiot.a new euphamism of urban poor 
rather, it refers to all learners who are learning new skills for which they do not 
have a strong background. I use these same procedures during the first weeks when 
J pf^^uate statistics classes, and I seek out teachers who use these procedures 
when i learn new areas such as cognitive psychology or skiing. 

As we list these points— a large amount of engaged time, academic focus, instruc- 
tion which used demonstration-prompt-practice, a high frequency of successful prac- 
tice-one worries that the successful classroom are dull, task-oriented workplaces 
where the students ^re mindlessly ^ing through routines led by cold, regimented 
teachers. This was not true. If you have heard these rumors, I urge vou to visit 
these classrooms. The classrooms were indeed academically focused, and three hours 
or more per day was allocated to academic work. But the instruction was so welh 
designed that the instruction seemed effortless. Th^ kids were, proceeding through 
the task easily and successfully, and there were smiles, and hugs, and mutual help " 
West of all, the kids were confident, cocky, and firm about what they knew. 

One worries that in classrooms which are academically focused and use intensive 
direct instruction there won't be room for inquiry and excitement pnd simple 
wonder. But I savi^ all these things in the classroom I visited, and they emerge in my 
university classes when I use these same methods. Success breeds excitement, and 
those first attempts to apply something new to a new situation is tjxhiierating 
When those kids in East St. Louis successfully worked new long division problems 
the students were very excited. , / 
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. Although I saw a number of outstanding teachers, not all teachers were outstand- 
ing. I would -estimate that 20 percent of the teachers were outstanding, 60 percent 
we'*e average but successful, ^-and 20 percent were below average. 

MAKING URBAN SCHOOLS MORE EFFECTIVE 

U school district personnel want to improve the quality of their school programs, 
where can they turn? I suggest two major" sources; the validated Follow Through 
sites, and new teacher training materials. 

Follow Through regional resource centers 

I am particularly impressed by -the schools in the Follow Through program which 
have been validated by the National Diffusion Network of the Department of Educa- 
tion. The impressive, successful schools >vhich I visited in Philadelphia and in East 
St. Louis are among those schools.* Follow Through schools and sites are parjticularly 
valuable 45ecause these programs have been in operation for more than ten years. 
The Follow Through programs with the largest number of validated siteis are the 
Oregon Direct -Instruction Model, the Kansas Behavior Analysis Model, and the 
Bank Street College Model. Each of these models have Regional Resource Centers 
which can provide* teacher training, and the sponsors also have funds for teacher 
training. I would strongly urge personnel from the cities to study the programs used 
at these sites, visit them, and adapt, the most suitable one for their school or dis- 
trict. ' 

Unfortunately, funding is a problem. In order to make a program work an essen? 
tial component is a well trained on-sit^ supervisor who can provide help for on-going 
teachers and train new teachers »vho enter the program. Because of cut-backs, many 
sites are no longer able to fund the on-site supervisor. 

Teacher training programs % 

A second source for improving instruction is validated teacher training prograins. 
One program which impressed me and which was validated by the National Diffu- 
sion Network is ECRI or Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction. It is a highly 
structured program for Teaching reading,' reading comprehension, creative writing, 
and study skills, and can be used with existing reading series. I havt observed class-v 
rooms using this program in the inner city of San Jose and the inner city of Jack- 
son, Michigan and I have been very impressed with student achievement, their in- 
dustriousness, and the confidence with which they approach learning. 

Other teacher training programs which have resulted in increased student 
achievement when presented to inservice teachers' include those developed by Tom 
Good and Douglas Grouws .(University of Missouri), Linda .-Anderson and her cpl- 
leagues (Michigan State University), Madeline Hunter (UCLA), Carolyn Evertaon 
and her colleagues (University of Texas), Edmund Emmer and his colleagues (uni- 
versity of Texas) and N. L.' Gage and his colleagues (Stanford University). On the 
basis of the. data to date, I can recommend all of these programs for use in inservice 
training. With the exception of. Madeline Hunter's program, all of these programs 
were funded by the National restitute of Education. 

I would also recommend that everyone interested in improving the (quality of 
urban education read Robert Benjamin's book ''Making Schools Work.' He has 
looked at successful elementary schools for the urban ppor, provides detailed de- 
scriptions about how and why these school^ are successful, and elabbrates upon the 
problems these schools and programs have faced. from the education community. 
For those with limited time, I strongly recommend chapters 1, 3 and 7. 

' WILL THE SCHOOLS ADOPT THE SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS? 

Right now, most of the available successful programs involve highly structured, 
teacher controlled instruction in settings in which academic achieve.menl is THE 
major goal. However, these programs have not achieved wide acceptance. 

The idea of academic engaged time is readily acceptable by teachers, administra- 
tors, and professors. But as one talks about time spent efficiently in a highly struc- 
tured, teacher-controlled environment the opposition grdws. When one discussed 
direct instruction and the model-prompt-practice format, then one hears cries that 
these programs "stifle creativity,'* "fail to educate the whole child,'* are "authoritar- 
ian," and do not recognize that "each child is unigue and learns in a unique way." 
Unfortunately, programs that are successful in teaching children are not necessarily 
adopted by teachers and school districts. 

Sometimes we're evenly split in our views of these programs. In an excellent eval- 
:Uation of a school which was using the ECRI approach, the report statted that half 



l°?Au''* program because it was structured, well-organized, and ore- 
SSid^td'tSctlt?"^ '''''''' "^"^^^"^ "^^^"^^ was^structured",'w'';^. 

For the immediate future, I wouid guess that moderstely structured oi-oerams 
will be most acceptable. Programs whifh emphasize engaged time Snrsucce^s 
of"thTtf«o';?'J"f"'"^' '^^'"^ ^ prescriptive than DIS?JXr or^CR S 
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STATEMENT OF B*RAK ROSENSHINE. PROFESSOR. SCHOOL OF 

EDUCATION. UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS- 
. ^°^,*=NSHINE. I am here to .testify that we do know a great 
deal about effective instruction .for all children, and that the fund- 
ing and support t)f the Federal Government has played a major 
role in developing this knowledge. , , 

I l)ave observed many classrooms that are effective and success- 
ful in urban settings. I ve visited these schools rn the inner city of 
Phi adelphia, East St. Louis, San Jose, and Jackson, MichiganV I 
visited these classrooms for two reasons. One is I had heard that 
they were effective classrooms and I wanted to see what was going 
on in these classreoms that were making then* effective. And 
second, I had read the education literature on what made "for effec> 
tive teaching and wanted to see if what went on in these class- 
rooms matched. 

And looking at these classrooms and the- Literature I can summa- 
rize some of the points about effective teaching in four or five 
major points. 

The importance of a large number— the importance of time A 
large number of academjc engaged minQtes per day. The impor- 
tance of acaJemic, focus classrooms wherji tgne is spent on instruc 
tion. Directly so. The importance of instruction using small steps in 
which a teacher begins with a short^demonfetration, provides 
prompts and models for th# students as they learn. And follows 
this with student , independent practice where they demonstrate 
whether or not they have gotten it. And then the teacher recycles 
II there is any problem. ^ 
' The successful schools— the research is showing that there's a 
large amount of independent practice and finally the importance of 
students working at a high level of success. 

I'd life to go.;into some of these points in more detail.' Learning 
takes time and if one wants to look at the best predictor of achieve- 
ment It would be the number of minutes per day that a kid is ac- 
tively engaged ill learning. And not only actively, engaged, but en- 
gaged at a high level of success. And in some schools this is as high 
as d hours. And particularly in the successful schools this gets up ' 
to d hours ■Df successful time in reading and math instruction 



Academic focus. Effective instuction is characterized by this em- 
phasis on academic achievement. Teachers who make 9 difference 
are putting students in contact with the materials and finding 
ways to keep' them in contact. The most effective teachers spent 
less time on nonacademic ^activities such as arts and crafts or 
asking studerits^pen ended questions about their personal feelings 
and opinions. * 

This last sentence is somewhat surprising because it's frequently 
been argued that some nonacademic activities contribute to gain by 
motivating children or by providing additional stimulation. This in- 
direct motivation was not observed. It was the direct kind that was 
important. 

As educators, as researchers we're just now starting to under- 
stand instruction. I am shocked, at how little I have known these 
past years. And we can begin to characterize what effective instruc- 
tion is. - 

It involves this demonstration prompt practice where a teacher 
firS* presents a small piece, prompts the students as they learn and 
th^n listens to the student as they practice. If there are problems, 
the teacher recycles fhis demonstration-prompt and practice. 

The emphasis- is upon obtaining a high percentage of wrrect re- 
sponses from students. And this/is continued until the students are 
cocky, confident and firm. 

AftQr that there's a need for a great d^al of independent practice 
in these classrooms. And the successful classrooms are spending 
hours doing this. ^ ' 

This general pattern of small steps wit^i supervised practice and 
continued practice until the lear);iers are firm is particularly effec- 
tive for. easily confused learners. Easily confused is not a new eu- 
phujsm for urban poor, rather, it refers to all learners who are 
learning new skills for which they^on't have a strong background. 
- I use these same procedures of model prompted practice independ- 
ent practice when I teach my statistics classes at the University of 
Illinois. I use these same procedures when I teach my educational 
psychology classes. And I feel almost compelled now to stop and 
say: OK, we have had the demonstration!, now let's go into the 
prjompted practice. What are the four point's that I've talked about. 
Write them down: Confer, you know, talk to your neighbor. Be sure 
you have these points before we go on. i , 

That kind of instruction is as important !as much for urban kids 
as it is for any of us' when we're learning qew areas. When^I learn 
skiing this is how 1 want to be taught. When I'm studying cognitive 
psychology, as I am today, this is how I warjt to be taught. 

One worries that engaged time, academic focus, a high frequency 
of successful practices — you worry that these classrooms are ifiuil, 
task^riented places where the students are mindlessly going 
through routines led by cold, regimented teachers. This is not true. 
If you've heard* these rumors, I urge you to visit these classroooms. 
I've seen them. These classrooms were indeed academically fo- 
cused, artd 3 hours or more per day was allocated to academic 
work, biK the instruction was so well designed that the instruction 
seemed effortless. Arid 'the kids were proceeding through the tasks 
easily and successfully. And there were smiles, hugs and mutual 



aL^^ >n classrooms in East St. Louis, which is really a drab citv 
And watched these kids go t^hrough long division with this verve 
orit/°%^'?i ^-^'^^'^ them apply the problems and was ust 
pressed with the excitement with which they were doing this- And 

L !L? '°?k '''"'' And what impressed me mo^e 

IS that in this particular case 8 days before I had visited 5th J?rde 
classrooms in Danville, 111., and the kids weren't near rafsuSs 
ful as what I saw in the third grade in ^ast St. Louis S^^ this 
happen when the instruction is well organized 

Now, if people want to make their urban schools more pffPf>t,v« 
what can they do? Well, they can 'take these poi nt 'a^ app ^ h^^^^^ 
to their classroom At the same time we now have-there are tw^ 
recommendations I have. We now have Follow Through region 

Chairman Pe,rkins. Let me ask you a question at this point You 
ZTd? ^"'■^ ^"^ °f '^^'^ programsTderaSy 

I f?der^aZtnrH ^tI^"'"- dov^n-East St. Louis was title 

^ ;Hp II K u , successful programs in Philadelphia were 
'title n, federally funded. The successful programs in San W 3 
Jackson, Mich right in the center of Jac^sfn Mich werf funded 
through the National Diffusion Network, I think it was tiUe VI ' 
but they were all federally funded. ' 
Chairman Perkins. Can you tell us whether there was any dif- 

fuXd Vl'u of those programs that were federal y 

funded and those that were not"^ . cu^iauy 

Dr. RosENSHiNE. Everything that I have found in the research 

hl'^I choo^P ?n°"' r'P''°"'u^^^ f""^^^- All the schools 

tfiat 1 choose to visit were either federally funded or the orimarv 

development came through Federal funds. I have not seen,'^;^^^: 

Sou7sii°g^^xri ^ir 

Chairman Perkins. Go ahead, Mr. Hawkins 

fed^r'al^/funE?'''' '° "^'^ ""^ °' ^^"^^ ^^at were non- 

= ?'' i^/lTfu"?u^ hadn't heard of them. I choose to visit the 

S Hawk Ns Weir h'"'.^^^^^ ^"'^'^•--f'l 
to vu;t" woj v ?^ ' ^'^u^^'"^ ^'^'^'^^ ^he ones that you chose 
to visit? Was It because they were named as effective schools or 
was It because-rwere they randomly selected'^ ' 

bnes'' in%'«Tqt'- T^° -' 1'^°°'^ ^" Pnihdelphia and the 

-ones in East St. Louis because they were part of the Follow 
Through program. And they , had emerged in the FoMow ThroS 
Sw Thro:.r''^'' most successful Follow Thfough model^°¥S 
follow Ihrough program has nine models. The current resea'rch 

M f °Zil^'l rl""''' °i l^^^'r^ -"^^'^ the'most success 
m .1 1 ""'t'^^^/two o'.the models. Jhe Oregon direct instruction • 

K«nSA i.'^ ''".'"^ implement in E^st St. Louis and Ee 

Phna?elS/'"'" '""^"'"^^''^h was being implemented in 
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.Both of these cities, East St, Louis and Philadelphia, teye been 
validated by the National Diffusion Network for dissemination. 
And it was because they had been validated that I visited them. 
/ Mr. Hawkins. Well, the import of the question is merely to try 
to ascertain whether or not the results that you obtained were 
somewhat biased because you chose to visit only schools that were 
federally funded. I'm not in any way in opposition to what you are 
saying, but in order to make sure that the results were not biased 
and that we couldn't draw ^ conclusion that there are not— that 
only federally funded schools have proved to be effective. Do you 
know of any that are not federally funded that have been men- 
tioned or identified or sought out by you that would be effective? 

Dr. RosENSHiNE. This is not— I am not qualified to talk about 
those. The nature of my research was such that ] had to follow- 
that r follow the Follow Through program and did a lot ot work 
through that. If there are— Ron Edmonds has looked at more suc- 
cessful schools which would probably include some that were not 
federally /unded. In Robert Benjamin's book, ^'Making Schools 
Work** there appear to be some schools that are not. strongly feder- 
ally funded and that have been successful. 

In my own research it. has turned out that^I ve looked at pro- 
grams that were successful, not merely schools, but programs. And 
if I'm going to look at national— at programs that have been imple- 
mented around the country, then these programs were either feder- 
ally funded or received a great deal of funding from i^ederal 

money. , , t i i j ^ 

So I suspect that my sample is limited because I looked at pro- 
grams. Not merely schools, but programs that have been effective 
around the country. 

Mr. Hawkins. Doctor; you may proceed. I think you were inter- 
rupted. . , J T • 

Dr RosENSHiNE. Thank you. And I would suggest and I am im- 
pressed with these programs. Andjf people want to improve their 
urban schools, I would suggest that they turn to these programs 
And now the National Diffusion Network of the Department ot 
Education has set up regional resource centers in Follow Through. 
And the Follow Through programs which have the largest number 
of validated sites are the Oregon direct instruction model the 
Kansas behavior analysis model and the Banks Street College^. 

model. ^ u- u 

Each of these models have regional resource centers which can 
provide teacher training and the sponsors also Have^tunds tor 
teacher trailing. I would strongly urge personnel from ^he cities to 
study the programs used at these sites, visit them, and adapt the 
most successful one for their school or district. 

In addition there are some teacher trairung programs whicih are 
now available nationally. In particular I was impressed with one 
. which was validated by the National Diffusion Netv-rk. Yes, I 
guess that a lot of my direction came out of what I heard and a lot, 
of what I heard came out of what was validated by the Nationa 
Diffusion Network which— in which there was a lot of l^ederai 

^"I'm'^ particularly impressed with the EGRI or the E;xemplary 
Center for Reading Instruction program. It's a highly structured 



program for training teachers in the teaching of reading, reading 
comprehension, creative writing, and study skills. I've observed 
classrooms ^ing this program in the inner city of San Jose and in 
the inner city of Jackson, Mich., and I've been very impressed with 
the student's achievement, their industriousness and the confi- 
dence with which they approach learningv 

There are other teacher training pi;Qgra(ns which have resulted 
ia^ increased achieveftient when presented to inservice teachers. 
These have been developed primarily by university researchers. 
Apd as I look over the list, the work of Tom Good at University of 
Missouri; Linda Anderson at Michigan State University; Carolyn 
Evortson at University of Texas; Edmund Emmer, University of 
Texas; N. L. Gage, Stanford University. In each case these ^re NIE 
funded teacher training programs. 

I would also recommend anyone interested in improving the 
quality of urban education read Robert Benjamin's book "Making 
Schools Work." He's looked at successful schools and has detailed 
descriptions about how and why these schoolis are successful. 

Will the schools adopt these successful programs? They h^lve not 
achieved wide acceptance. Even the schools— -the kinds of programs 
I saw in East St. Louis, Philadelphia, San Jose, Jackson has not 
achieved wide acceptance in the schools. 

If I talk about the importance of academic engaged time,' then 
it's accepted. If I talk about time spent efficiently in a highly struc- 
tured teacher controlled environment, then the opposition grows. If 
I discuss direct instruction, a model-prompt-practice format; then 
oiie hears cries that these programs stifle creativity, fail to educate 
the whole child, are authoritarian and do not recognize that each 
child is unique and learns in a unique way. Unfortunately pro- 
grartis that have been successful have also been subject to this sort 
of criticism and are not readily adopted by teachers and school dis- 
tricts. And sometimes the teachers themselves are evenly split in 
their vffew. , ^ 

I read an evaluation of this ECRI program and as I read the 
evaluation half the teachers in the program loved it because it was 
structured, well organized, and predic table and half the teachers 
hated^it because itivas structured, well organized, arid predictable. 

And I am — the problem— in many ways one can document the 
existence of these pi .^ams, frequently they're brought in and 
they're thrown out. I can say I know I have seen programs that 
work. I can tell you why they work. But I don't know how to insure 
that they will be adopted by principles, teachers in urban areas. 
Perhaps one has to be — some new programs I've-seeit that are mod^- 
* erately structured will be more easily adapted. Whether or. not 
they'll be successful, we don't kno>v yet: 

Mr: Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Rosenshine. The next witness is 
Ms. Harriet Bernstein. 

STATEMENT OF HARRIET BERNSTEIN, SENIOR ASSOCIATE, 
COUNCIL FOR BASIC EDUCATION 

Ms. Bernstein. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Harriet Bern- 
stein, representing the Council for Basic Education. And we are 
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honored to be asked to give testimony at these hearings about 
urban, schools and the Federal role in urban education. 

The Council for Basic Education is not primarily a research orga- 
nization, and I do not come here today as a scholar, but as an advo- 
cate for a position on urban education. For 25 years, the Council 
for Basic Education has been steadfast on two major points: 

First, that every American school child is entitled to a basic edu- 
cation, by which we mean not only reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, but also literature, science, history, geography. Government, 
the arts, and foreign languages. 

Second, that every child unless he is severely retarded, is capable 
of learning those basic subjects, at least to a level that would 
permit him to be a productive person and a good citizen. 

Until very recently, this simple message was either not heard or 
not believed by very many educators. Over most of the history of 
the Council for Basic Education that viewpoint has seemed hope- 
lessly elitist by those who did not really believe that disadvantaged 
students could learn basic academic subjects. 

Over the. last several decades, it has become part of the conven- 
tional wisdom to believe that basic academic subjects were for the 
upper classes, but the masses needed some form of practical educa- 
tion which would, render them suitable for work in an industrial 
society. The tendency to withhold a real education from the many 
was farther fueled by the end of segregated schooling. Suddenly 
confronted with a large number of black children who had been 
shortchanged for generations, the schools responded by blurring 
distinctions between success and failure in the name of equality. 

In the years since Brown, school has become easier in this coun- 
try. Textbook reading levels have dropped; requirements have been 
eased; and the burden of failure has gradually shifted from the stu- 
dents and teachers to the wicked and unjust society at large. 

An army of researchers came forw^ard to justify the academic 
failure of. poor and minority children on the basis of social deficits 
and deficits in the children themselves. The burgeoning testing in- 
dustry supplied us with aggregate data and average test scores, 
proving that poor and minority kids did less well in school on the 
average, than their white and advantaged peers. Those who found 
it cQnv c ni e nt to pay less attention to poo r and minority studenla 
were condoled by the national statistics and'the average tekt scores 
of minority groups. 

Social reformers came to see academic failure as an inevitable 
companion of poverty, and a condition that would not be remedied 
unless there were a revolutionary redistribution of . power and 
money. Always there was this tieup between poverty and failure; 
between race and failure; and between money and redemption. 

The design of Federal education programs grew out of those as- 
sumptions and positions. In 1965, when ESEA was passed, child- 
deficit and social deficit theories were white hot, and freshly 
minted out of the very best universities, and associated with liberal 
enlightenment arid a developed social conscience. 

But while those great social experiments in education were un- 
folding, divergent bodies of research were forming. In 1968, Ro- 
senthal and Jacobson published their book, *Tygmalion. in the 
Classroom," which reported oh their research into the powerful ef- 
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Cects of teacher expectations on students' learning. And although 
their particular approach to researching expectations has not with- 
stood the test of subsequent replications, they did set in motion the 
series of studies which would attest to the power of people's beliefs 
about student potential, and begin to turn some eyes away froih 

' the mechanistic input mentality of the late .1960's— a time when 
improvement was usually equated with more aides, smaller classes, 
more books, and better equipment and supplies, 
. In^ 1971, George Weber, who was then associate director of the 

' Council for Basic Education, published a study called "Inner-City 
Children Can Be Taught to Read: Four Successful Schools, 
Weber's intention ^vas to disprove James Coleman, who was then 
saying that family background was all powerful and schools had no 
noticeable effect on student outcomes, Weber believed that Cole- 
man ism gaye intellectual support to those who wanted an excuse 
fojT , failure. Weber found four inner-city elementary schools whose 
students were from predominantly low-income and minority fami- 
lies, and who were being successfully taught to read to a level that 
would have done credit to the average suburban school. 

There was an immediate flurry of reaction to Weber's research. 
The New York Times and the black press gave his findings a big 
play. And the successful schools that had been identified in the 
book were pilloried, according to Weber, by their less successful col- 
leagues. And that is one of the problems with this kind of approach 
of identifying successful schools. It is very difficult for those schools 
that have been identified. Success was dismissed by the others on 
the grounds that the particular school had— just happened to have 
a lucky mix of students, or an unusually good principal or faculty. 

But Weber's piaper had breached a wall. He had demonstrated 
that effective urban schooling was possible. Finding just one school 
would have been enough to rebut Coleman; but Weber found four, 
for good measure. It was a bitter pill to swallow for those who justi- 
fied their platform of income ^redistribution on the grounds of 
urban school failure. It was a blow to those who had come to be- 
lieve that work was a middle-class hang up. And it was a threat to 
those whose prominence in life depended on their stewardship over 
failed .people. 

After Weber's ground-breaking w ork, there followed a series of 
scholarly efforis along the same lines— Ronal d Edmonds, whom I 
suppose you'll ^hear today. Dr. RosensHine, whom you've heard, 
Lawrence Lezotte, Brophy, Good, and others. And in England, a 
team of British researchers studying inner city London high 
schools reached the same conclusions that Ronald Edmonds 
reached here: And that is that schools do make a difference. That 
effective urban schools have strong leaders — strong principals who 
are committed to the academic mission of the schooL primarily. 
That these schools are successful — are businesslike and friendly 
places that don't waste time. That expect all students to learn the 
material. And that maintain an orderly atmospher^. Effective 
schools keep close tabs on student progress and understand how to 
modify program on the basis of test results. They make sure that 
teachers assign homework, since homework helps students consoli- 
date learning from school. In successful schools, the faculty has a 
coherent and consistent vision of what the schooMs about and how 
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^ the students and faculty should behave. There is a school-wide 
ethos. 

The virtually identical findings of Ronaid Edmonds in the United 
States and Michael Rutter in England are supported by a growing 
nurnber of researchers and practitioners. So, ladies and gentlemen, 
the evidence is beginning to pile up. And it is not based on theories 
of human behavior. It is not based on the hope of societal transfor- 
mation or political coalition. It is based on proven successes in ordi- 
nary, run-of-the-mill urban schools. And it suggests some direction 
in which we need to go for improved urban education. 

Much of the school effectiveness research and practice suggests 
changes that can only be made by teachers and the principals in 
the individual schools. Most of the charactertistics of successful 
urban.schooJs are under the control of the school, and that is very 
hopeful news. But school districts, States, and the Federal Govern- 
ment might be instrumental in bringing this hopeful body , of re- 
search and practice-te-feh e attention of local schools. Change* in at- 
titudes, changes in priorities, changes in beliefs are M the root of 
school effectiveness, and although those kind of changes don't in- 
volve large outlays of money, they do require some funding* for 
staff training and whole-faculty planning. And they are the kind of 
changes that require leadership — leadership at all levels of govern- 
ment. 

The Federal compensatory education programs, particularly title 
I, were born with the noblest intentions, but I believe that they are 
misshapen by the social theories that were prevalant in the 1960's. 
Their very language betrayathe underlying premise that poor and 
minority children ar^ somehow defective; and thus the peed for 
compensation, remediation, diagnostics, prescriptions, treatments, 
and isolation^a medical model based on the notion of poverty as a 
sickness. 

The Congress need to monitor closely the Federal dollar has led 
to pullout programs and even though the Federal Government 
claims that pullout strategies are not required by Federal regula- 
tion, the fact is that federal monitors virtually require it in order 
for the school districts to prove that money was spent only on eligi- 
ble children. But pullout has been demonstrated over and over 
again to be an ineffective educational strategy. It has segregated 
children from their peers; deprived them of mainstream instruc- 
tion; and acted to lower expectations for their learning. 

Title I has stood on the belief that things that money could 
buy — aids, specialists, Jbooks, supplies, and equipment — would com- 
pensate or equalize education for disadvantaged students. Title I 
also expressed an assumption about the relationships between par- 
ents and school, officials — it assumed that school . officials were 
trying to get away with something and that parents would be in- 
strumental in keeping the schools on the path of righteousness. 

My point in mentioning these underlying premises of Federal 
categorical programs is to show the differences in perception and 
understanding between 1965 and now. Current research on success 
in urban schooling would not support the child-deficit assumption 
that are inherent in title I and other Federal programs. It would 
not support the idea of pullout programs. It would not place very 
much stock in equalizing educational outcomes through compensa-^ 





tory largess. It wouJd prefer parent and school relationships that 
work together toward educational goals foT specific children's 
learning, rather than an adversarial concept built on the idea of 
monitoring.^ 

Most importantly, Federal categorical programs, as they are now 
designed, have built-in disincentives to success. Money is initially 
awarded on the basis of educational failure; and after' a while, 
there is a small cadre of school employees who have a vested inter- 
est in the perpetuation of that failure. Should the children succeed 
they would eventually lose the money that supports their jobs. 

There are those who say that title I has been a success. And look- 
ing at It from one point of view you could certainly say that. They 
point to the fact that title I dhildren make a' month's gain for every 
month in school. But for the inner-city child who enters junior high 
school reading on a fourth-grade level, the fact that he is making 
steady progress is very small comfort. The results achieved by the 
compensatory approach just aren't good enough in ^ society that 
has almost no work for the unskilled or semiliterate. Urban youth 
who are rneeded to work in high technology industries cannot suc- 
ceed there with a minimal education. They must be able to read on 
a fully adult level and do math problem solving. Most of all they 
must be able to reason and that skill is not acquired in a minima-* 
list ^chool. Even those youths y/ho are destined for the military 
need to read on at least a lOth-^rade level in order to cope with 
advanced military technology. There is no escape. We have to im- 
prove education in the cities, and do it soon. 

Fortunately, ; we have this phenomenon of successful urban 
schools. And their numbers are growing and the body of research 
about them is also growing. Their presence on the scene gives us 
hope and direction when we need it most. 

The Council for Basic Education hopes that the Congress will 
hnd ways to suppc this promising trend through research and 
dissemination.^ We also hope tlfat the next reauthorization of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act will be accomplished in 
a manner which replaces low expectations with high expectations; 
which will reward success rather than codify failure; and which 
will rely more on sound ideas than on uncertain dollars. Federal 
money is still needed in our urban centers, but we need it to pro- 
mote the excellence that we now know is possible. ' 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Bernstein. The panel, has now 
been joined by Mr. Itonald Edmonds, professor of the school of edu- 
cation at Michigan State University. Mr. Edmonds we welcome you 
to the panel. And as soon as youVe completed the prepared state- 
ment or statement that you care to make, we will then direct ques- 
tions to the three panelists. We are very delighted to have you. 
You ve served on many advisory groups and participated in many 
of the seminars that the Chair has been responsible for sponsoring 
and for that service and your strong commitment to education, we 
certainly want to applaud you this morning and look forward to 
your testimony. 

Mr. Edmonds. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. All I really intend is a 
'fairly brief summary t)f the remarks I've prepared and submitted. 
The paper is divided into three parts. The^ first part is a review of 
the literature to which my colleague was' referring a few minutes 
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ago. That is the first part of this paper is a reference to a body of 
research that is fixed on identifying and analyzing characteristics 
of effective schools and Vm not going to say very much about that 
because council and your colleagues can read that at their leisure, 
[The prepared statement of Ronald Edmonds follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ronald Edmonds, Michigan State University 

I have been asked to reyiew what we know npw of effective city schools. In pur- 
suit of that assignment this paper is divided inio two parts. Part I is a review of the 
research, including my own,. that forms the substantive basis for our conclusions re- 
garding the characteristics of effective schools. To the extent, that this part of the 
discussion is repetitive for those of you familiar with this research I apologize and 
urge you to skip to Part 11. Part II of this discussion examines the use of the re- 
search as the basis for programs of school improvement in New York. City and a 
number of other cities. 

The paper ends with summary observations regarding both the research" and its 
implementation. . . 

PART I . * 

Let us begin with those school studies that are most explicit in identifying a^d 
advocating particular school characteristics. Weber was an early contributor to the 
literature on the school determinants of achievement in his 1971 study of four in- 
structionally effective inner city schools. Weber intended his study to be explicitly 
alternative to Coleman, Jensen, and other researchers who had satisfied themselves 
that low achievement by poorthildren derived principally from inherent disabilities 
that characterized the poor. Weber focused on the characteristics of our inner city 
schools in which reading achievement was clearly successf^il for poor children on 
the basis of national norms. All foiir schooFs h^d "strong leadership" in that their 
principal was instrumental in setting the tone of the school; helping decide on in- 
structional strategies; and organizing and distributing the schxwls' resources. All 
four schools had "high expectations" for all their students. Weber is careful to point 
out that high expectations are not sufficient for school success but they are certain- < 
ly necessary All four schools had an orderly, relatively quiet, and pleasant atmos- 
phere. All four schools strongly emphasized pupil acquisition of. reading skills and 
reinforced that emphasis by careful and frequent evaluation of pupil progress. 
• Weber goes on to identify and discuss additifonal reading personnel, phonics, and 
individualization as important to the instructional success of the four schools. I'll 
not endorse^or pursue these Weber findings: first because subsequent resrarch does 
not sustain their relevance as it does leadership, expectations, atmosphere, reading 
emphasis, and assessment; and second my own research, of which more will be said 
later, giver greated weight to the first mentioned variable than -the latter. 

Despite these reservations my own view is that Weber was essentially correct 
both* in concept and basic research design considering the relative modesty of his 
enterprise. , > . 

In 1974, the New York State Office of Education Performance Review published a 
study that confirmed certain of Weber s major findings. New York identified two 
iliner city New York City public schools, both of which were serving an analogous, 
predominantly poor pupil population. One of the schools was high-achieving and the 
other was low-achieving. Both schools were studied in an attemptto identify those, 
differences that seemed cmost responsible, for the achievement variation between the 
two schools. The following finding^ were reported: 

the differences in student performance in these two schools seemed to be at- 
tributed to factors under the school's control; 

administrative behavior, policies and practices in the schools appeared to 
have a significant impact on school effectiveness; 

the more effective. inner city school was led by ^n administrative team which 
provided a good balance between both management and instructional skills; 

the administrative team in th^ more effective school had developed a plan for 
dealing with th^ reading problem and had implementecl the plan throughout 
^' the school; and 

many professional personnel in the less effective school attributed childrens' 
reading problems to nonschool factors and were pessimistic about their ability, 
to have .an impact, creating an environment in which children failed because 
they were not expected to succeed. However, in the more effective school, teach- 
ers were less skeptical about their ability to have an impact on children. 
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This study has shown that school practices have an effect on reading achieve- 
IDf,?,.n>' v£ry least, the children in low achieving schools should have the op- 
t'^ whi":^ d'n^ , ".I'^r «=h'ldren.of the high achieving schools. These oppo«un^ 
ties which do not result from higher overall expenditures, are clearly witWh'the 
reach of any school today. • "".in" me 

fl^J """a PyP"*!* these findings reinforce the relevance of leaderehip, expecta- 

• ' " • ,f"r fi"^°sphere as essential institutional elements affecting pupil perfbrm- 
ance. If further evidentiary support for these findings is wanted, you are invited to 
close scrutiny of the 197(1 Madden, Lawson, Sweet study of schooTeff«tiveness in 

• .^TIT"^ J!? ^ rigorous and sophisticated version of the Weber and New York 
^^fr^H n^n ^k" i!"'^ ^'r studied 21 pairs of California elementary schools 
^rfnr^.nl bf's of pupil characteristics and differing only on the basis of pupil 
performance on standardized achievement measures. The 21 pairs of schools were 
studied in an. effort to identify those institutional characteristics tha slemed most 
responsible, for the- achievement differences that described the 21 high-achiev°ng 

iSr n^l'n^P^f'' '"^V^'^hieving schools the high-achieving sch^^s hadr 

greater principal ^upport; greater teacher effort; a more orderly and task oriented 
Ia !Z ■^^"'"fP^/.^' "jore time spent on various subjects like social studies; limit- 
hlffpH "°"-'"st5Uctional use of teacher aides; greater access to materials; highly 
frnm!7' , '"t Vi ■nnuence-oii overall instructional strategy; n^ore support services 
trom district administration; and greater teacher job satisfaction 
1 .T;" ^^on'^'us'on is that aside from intrinsib merit the California Study is chief- 
> notable for its reinforcement of leadership, expectations, atmosphere, and instruc- 
formanc^'' ^^'^ '""^ consistently essential institutional determinants of pupil per- 

I want to close this part of the discussion with summary remarks about a recent 
and unusually persuasive study of school effects. In 1977 W. B. Brookover and L W 
Lezotte published their study of "Changes In School Characteristics Coincident With 
Changes In Student Achievement. We should take special note of this work partly 
because It IS a formal extensiOQ of inquiries and analyses begun in two earlier stud- 
ies both of which reinforce certain of the Weber, Madden.'et al, and New York find- 
ings. The Michigan Department of Education "Cost Effectiveness Study" and the 
hnfh fJC:" 1} T"^^ °I "Elementary School Climate and School Achievement" are 
^^rf.n?tfl°"^''ff .^'anables that are liable to school control and im- 

portant to thefiua^ity of pupil performance. In response to both of these studies the 
Michigan Department of Education asked Brookover and Lezotte to study a set of 
Hin^?ho R °°[' 'Characterized by consistent pupil performance improvement or Re- 
cline. The Brookover, Lezotte study is broader in scope than the two earlier studfes 

fn Wn'it'^'f'r"'^'"' P"""^!' from methodological and analyti^riessonY learned 
in the Cost Effectweness . ." and "Elementary School Climate . . ." studies. 
.11 M^h „ n^"" -^1 the Michigan Department of Education has annually tested 
an MKhigan pupils m public schools in grades four and seven. The tests are crite- 
n^^r^* L?u ^ta"dardized measures of pupil performance in basic school skills. 
Over time these data were used by the Michigan Department of Education to identi- 
fy elementary schools characterized by consistent pupil performance improvement 
or decline. Brookover and Lezotte chose eight of those schools to be studied (6 im- 
proving, 2 declining). The school.s were visited by trained interviewers who conduct- 
ed mterviews and administered questionnaires to a great many of the school person- 
?^LI-1 '"terviews and questionnaires .were designed to identifv differences be- 
f^tn^u '"^Pr7'"g and declining schools, which differences seemed most impor- 
tant to the pupil performance variation between the two sets of schools. The sum- 
mary results follow. , • 

oJJhJ''^i"'P''°!'"f^ schools ar"e clearly different from the declining schools in the 
emphasis their staff places on the accomplishment of the basic reading and math- 
ematics objectives^ The improving schools accept and emphasize the importance of 
S goals and objectives while declining schools give much less emphasis to such 
goals and do not specify them as fundamental. 

^f~:J^^/Z 'c'*"T 'c°"trast in the evaluations that teachers and principals make 
of the students in the improving and declining schools. The staffs of the improving 
schools tend to believe that all of their students can master the basic objectives; and 
urthermore, the teachers perceive that the principal shares this, belief They tend" 
to report higher and increasing le.vels of student ability, while t^e declining school 
teachers project the belief that students' ability levels are low and, therefore they 
cannot master even the§e objectives. nerciurc, mey 

■i. Thfe staf-f of the improving schools hold decidedly higher and apparently in- 
creasing levels of expectations with regard to the educational accomplishments of 
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their students. In contrast, staff of the declining schools are much less likely to be- 
lieve that their students will complete high school or college. ' 

4. In contrast to the declining schools, the teachers and principals of the improv- 
ing schools are much more likely to assume .responsibility • for teaching the basic 
reading and math skilh and are much more committed to doing so. The staffs o! the 
declining schools feel there is not much that teachers can do to influence the 
achievement of their students. Xhey tend to displace the responsibility for skill 
learning on the parents or the students themselves. 

'). Since the teachers in the declining schools believe that there is little they can 
do to influence basic skill learning, it follows they spend less time in direct reading 
instruction than do teachers in the improving schools. With the greater emphasis on 
reading and math objectives in the improving schools, the staffs in these schools 
devote a much greater amount of tjpie toward achieving, reading, and math objec- 
tives. 

G. There seems to be a clear difference in the principals role in the improving 
and declining schools. In the improving schools, the principal is more likely to be an 
instructional leader, be more asserti/e in his instructional leadership role, is more 
of a disciplinarian and perhaps most of all, assumes responsibility for the evaluation 
of the achievement of basic objectives. The principals in the declining schools 
appear to be permissive and to ejnphasize informal and collegial relationships with 
the teachers. They put more emphasis upon evaluation of the school's effectiveness 
in providing a basic education for the students. 

7. The improving school staffs appear to evidence a greater degree of acceptance 
of the concept of accountability and are further along in the, development of an ac- 
countability -jiiodel. Certainly they accept Michigan Educational Assessment Pro- 
gram tests as one indication of their effectiveness to a much greater degree than the 
declining school staffs. The latter tend to reject the relevance of the MEAP tests 
and make httle use of these assessment devices as a reflection of their instruction. 
(MEAP refers to Michigan Educational Assessment Program.) . 

S. Generally, teachers in the improving schools are less satisfied than the staffs m 
the declining" schools. The higher levels of reported staff satisfaction and morale in- 
the declining schools seem to, reflect a pattern of complacency and satisfaction with 
the current levels of educational attainment. On the other hand, the improving 
school staffs appear more likely to experience some tension and dissatisfaction with 
the existing condition. . j r • 

9. Differences in the level of parent involvement in the improving and declining 
schoo's are not clear cut. It seems that there is less overall parent involvement in 
the improving schools; however, the improving school staffs indicated that their 
schools have higher^ levels o{ parenl initiated involvement. This suggests that we 
need to look more closely at the nati^re of the involvement exercised by parents. 
Perhaps parent initiated contact with the schools represents an effective instrument 
af educational change. ,. . l. • 

10. The compensatory education program data suggests differences between im- 
proving and declining schools, but these differences may be distortedl by the fact 
that one of the declining schools had just initiated a compensatory education pro- 
gram In general, the improving schools are not characterised by a high. emphasis 
upon paraprofessional staff, nor heavy involvement of the regular teachers jn the 
selection of students to be placed in compensatory education programs. The declin- 
ing schools seem to have a greater number of different staff involved in reading in- 
struction and more teacher involvement in identifying Students who are to be 
placed 'in compensatory education progr/ims. The regular classroom teachers in the 
declining school report spending more time planning for non-compensatory educa- 
tion reading activiti^i^ The decliners also report greater emphasis on programmed 
instruction. ' ^ , ^ , . . j- 

Before making summary remarks about the policy import of these several studies 
I want to sav something about my own research. "Search for Effective Schools: The 
Identification and Analysis of City Schools That Are Instructionally Effective for. 
Poor Children. " Thjs discussion will describe our ongoing efforts to identify and ana- 
lyze city schools that are instructionally elective for poor and or minority children, 
fam pleased to note that we have already developed unusally persuasive evidence 
of the thesis we seek to demonstrate in the research under discussion. Our thesis is 
that all children are eminently educable, and the behavior of the school is critical in 
determining the quality of that education. . ' • u* 

The ''Search for Effective Schools" project began by answering the question: Are 
there schools that are instructionally effective f6r poor children?^' In September of 
1974 Le/otte, Edmonds, and Ratner described their analysis of pupil performance m 
the twenty elementary schools that make up Detroit^s Model Cities Neighborhood. 
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All of the schools are located in inner-city Detroit and serve a predominantly poor 
and minority pupil population. Reading and math scores were analyzed from^ 
S.%!?n%f^.I^ Vn^nrm ''^^.Standford Achievement Test and the'^IowJ 'xTst of 
S^ho^ itm ^^'T 1"'*''' the- Model cities- Neigh, 

^rhood. 2^ were randomly sampled; With minor variation, the sample included 
eight pupils per classroom in each of the ^wenty schools. The mean math and read- 
ing scores for the twenty schools were compared with citywide 'norms. An effective 
school among the twenty was defined as being at or above the city average grade 
^»i»^L it'" ""^l^ ""'^ ^" -'"effective school w^ defined as below thi city 

average. Using these criteria eight of the twenty schools were judged effective in' 

• h"! ""^^^^ ^'"^^^T ^/*^"^^ teaching reading and rfve were judged 
effective in teaching both math and reading. . • juu^cu 

We turned next to the problem of establishing the relationship between pupil 
family background and building effectivenesii. Two schools among the twenty 'oSf- 
rif« ?rlT^y^''=*'^'.r''^ found that were matched on the basis of eleven social indica- 
tore. Duffield pupils averaged nearly four months above the city average in reading 
and math. Bunche pupils averaged nearly .three months below the city reading aver- ' 
age and l.o months below the city math average. reauing aver 

The similarity in the characteristics of the two pupil populations permits us to 
infer the importance of school behavior in making pupil performance independent 
of family background. The overriding point here is that in and of itself pupi 
Siven^ °"" ''^"^^ ""^ P'"^'^'"''^^ elementary school instructional ef- 

•fhi^M^ol rt- -'m "Ir'u^^li'y Detroit, we recognized the limitations of 

1H^»^ L ^ ! Neighborhood analysis. Our evaluation of school success with poor 
™nMl?lnf Tu^*^ .i °" ^'^^'""'^ •^■''^ relatively homogeneous p^n 

iTo^*"^ numbers of schools were too few to justify firm conclusions. Final- 
ly, the achievement tests were normative, as was the basis for determining building 
effectiveness a^ong the twenty schools. Even so, valuable lessons were llarned "n 
Detroit from which we would later greatly profit icdnieu in 

Op^Jirt^n'itv''sSl^v^^°FVol)Trn*^ reanalysis of the 1966 Equal Educational 
upportunity hurvey (EEOS) data. Our purpose was to answer a number of research 

to"us rthe Id^Trv'' • ^^'".^^^1"°^*^ ^"^r' ^"'^ 'han had been avafltble 

to us in the Model Cities Neighborhood analysis. We retained our interest in identi- 

srdtlhe X r^ ^^ i'^ u-^ Wanted to 

study the effects of schools on children 'having different social backgrounds. Such an 

I"™ ,^°"'<^,P«™'tr! ^^^'"^.'^ contributions to-educational outcomes 

al^Sof ^hei^pSf '° °" "^^'^ socioeconomic char- 

fhf^MnTflloi'?^ ^"^ °''Y^'?'P''''yi"e at least 55 effective schools in 

npt r^f''''^"^ ^P?- O"-" summary- definition of school effective- 

ness rediuired that each school eliminate the relationship between successful oer- 
formance and fam ly background. The effective schools varied widely in racial ex- 
position, per pupil exp-.uiture, and other presumed determinants of the sCh<Sl 

.J^^fl^^J'^u ^'■'e'iJ've Schools Project" is now completing its analysis,of social 
^lan^/T'^ ''fu''^''^"''' '""^ P,V,P'' performance for all Lansing, Michigan pupiS^^in 
grades three throuSt seven. We have identified five Lansing schools in which 
r^ J?nT"' ^ee"^ ^"dependent of pupil social class. The achie^mTnt dat^ are 
local and normative; anj state and criterion. We use both sets of data to identify 
schools in which all pupils are achieving beyond minimum objectives including most 
especially those ch fdren of low social class and poverty family backgroind We 
have gathered similar data for Detroit pupils in the elemeS'^gradelTn Ml . 
whose pupil population is at least 15 percent poor. ' ■ »»-nooi!, 

* 1°"'®']^ ?'"''y^°''„feansing's effective schools as compared to i'neffective schools 

V^e 78-79 and 80-81 school years. Our basic notions of the cha^^c'- 
already Tnl^'ifrfT'^f- ^"'^ "f "f'^'r differences derive from work we've 

Itudtes combination with the Lansing analysis and the New York City case ' 

»„^^^Lf''^''t-''^ ^f^'^^^c share is a climate in which it is incumbent on all personnel 
^1, ^" P"P''s 'That is not of course a very profound 

insight but It does define the proper lines of research inquiry pruiuunu 
What ought to be focased on are questions such as: What is the origin of the cli-' 
mate of instructional responsibility; if it dissipates what causes it to do so- if it re- 
i!J^f'rMrHnn.ll^^''ff ' ^ur tentative answers are these. Some schools are 
instructionally effective for the poor because they have a tyrannical principal -who 
compels the teachers to bring all children to a fninimum level of mastery of basic 
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skills. Some schools are effective because they have a self-generating teacher corps 
that has a critical mass of dedicated people who are committed to be effective for all 
the children they teach. Some schools are effective because they have a highly po- 
liticized Parent Teacher Organization that holds the schools to close instructional 
account. The point here is to make clear at the outset that no one model explains 
school .effectiveness for the poor or any other social class subset. Fortunately, chil- 
dren know how to learn in more ways than w6 know how to teach thus permitting 
great latitude jin choosing instructional strategy. The great problem in schooling is 
that we know how to teach in ways that can keep some children, from learning 
almost anything and we often choose to thus pr6ceed when dealjng j^ith the chil- 
dren of the poor. ^ I , . . 

, .Thus one of the cardinal characteristics of effective schools is thai they are as 
aiixio.us to avoid things that don't work as they are committed to implement things 

that do. V ' a • 11 I 

I want to close this part of the discussion by describing as unequivocally as I can 
what ^em to "me the most tangible and indispensable characteristics of effective 
schools. They have strong administrative leadership without which the disparate 
elements of g6od_-5chooling can be Neither brought together nor kept together. - 
Schools that are instructionally effective-for~-poorxhildren have a climate of expec- 
tation in which no. children are permitted to fall below mThTmllTrf btit-^ffiGaciQUS__ 
levels of achievement The school's atmosphere is orderly \yithout being rigid, quiet 
without being oppressive, and generally conducive to the instructional business at 
hand. Effective schools get that way partly by making it clear that' pupil acquisition 
of the basic school skills takes precedence over all other school activities. When nec- 
essary school energy and resources can be diverted from other business in further- 
ance of the fundamental objectives. The final effective school characteristic to be set 
down is that there must be some means by which pupil progress ran be frequently 
monitored. These means may be as tradit^nal as classroom testing on the day's 
lesson or .as advanced as criterion referenced systfem-wide standardized measures. 
The point is that some means must exist in the school by which the principal and 
the t.eachers remain constantly aware of pupil progress in relationship to instruc- 
tional objectives. 

PART II o ■ 

I want now to describe my efforts to use this work as the basis for basic reforms ^ 
in the policies and programs of the New York City Public Schools. In 1978 I was 
invited to become chief instructional officer of the^^New York City Public Schools i 
: and to use my research as the basis for improving teaching and learning in the New 
York City Public Schools. . , 

The first thing I did when I went to the c ty was tO articulate a pedagogical party 
line. I wrote, publicly disseminated, and professionally circulated the teaching and 
learning premises from which the New York City schools were to proceed from the 
point on. n l i . • 

First the New York City school system now presumes that all the children m 
school are educable. Premise twO( is that this system presumes that the educability 
of the children derives far more from the nature of the school to which they are 
sent than it derive from the nature of the family from which they come. If the re- 
search has taught us anything so far, it ha^^ taught us that while Coleman, et al are 
correct in the assertion that pupil performance is highly correlated with family 
background, they are profoundly incorrect in the conclusion that family background 
is the cause of pupil performance.- This was one of the primary questions to which 
we addressed ourselves as researchers. We concluded that it is not family back- 
ground that determines pupil performance. It is school response to family back- 
ground that determines- pupil performance. • . rr.. « 

I then undertook changes in the way central administration is organized. The 
changes were designed to make °t he system more receptive to the importance of 
. wha^t I have been doing. We also addressed the other major research conclusion that 
has application to how you approach the issue of change. The, controversial <4ues;^ . 
tions is what effect is more piowerful in the analysis of achievement. Is the teacher 
effect most powerful, the familial effect most powerful, the school effect moist power- 
ful or the district effect most powerful? We have concluded, pretty firmly, that the 
mose powerful force at work in the issue of achievement is the school effect. That is, 
. the school effect is much more powerful ih^ the individual teacher effect This 
" statement is not meant in any way to dismiss teachers or to denigrate the critical 
character of their role in the issues of skills acquisition. It is merely to -say, and I 
suspect your own experiences have long since demonstrated this that poor schools 
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are sufTicienCly iMwerful to depress otherwise creative, enereetic orodurtivp in 
structional personnel. Conversely, instructionalireEvrSls' are su& W 
°thenvise mediocre pfeople to levels of in^Ttionll effliw^^ 
to wt^ch they might not ordinarily have thought they could inspire. 

CitVLte The"l^&r^v"°'l.^ ^^t ''r^* intervention in a cross'aection of 
foirlv J New York City public schools have niore than" 1,200 schools. It was 
fairly clear to me early on that I was not going be able to do what I wanted Tf I 
had to intervene in each one of those schools one at a time. What dfd was to 
^design a project caljed the School Improvement Project. ^ 
Through this project I entered the New York City schools with a orotrram nf intor 
rmeh"ti*'«t''l ^^'^"'u'^ exclusively on the sch J c^a?^cteristic^ ?S to L fe' 
^hntr^r^J have brought together a group of men and women in N^WYo^k cfty 
who arftjcalled school liaison people. They have been trained in the import of theE 
«hoo charactenstics and assigned to the schools that are particiSK in t1^ 
School Improvement Project. Their job is to walk the admin Utrrt vo »iS^- * 
tional personnel of the scfiool thrlugil an e4lua?lon o^heS^" ref^^^^ 
and weakness with respect to each of the characteristics to wl^^ch I referred The 
outcome of tljat examination is what we call the Needs AssessmeTnt D^umpnt' Tht 
document has been prepared primarily by the liaison%^Z^ut in SdSLI^f 

SSat"ing'sch'oor''"""*'*"^ °' P^"'^ convened 

„i^nf il'^V'"?"* t?'ks With some specificity about the relative strength and weak- 
n^of thP nSn^ leadership in the building, the. relative strenfth Ind Zlll 
ne .s of. the instructional emphasis of the building, the relative strenrth and weak 
ness of the climate of the building and so on through all of the Scteristls i 
then use these documents as a basis for making the dec sioL about wh^ kf^^^^ 
technica assistance would bring the school on line. Bear in mind tha7the oremi^ 
from which all this proceeds is that any school that h^ obtained the five charaS^^ 
istics all at once would immediately begin to show very substantial improved in 

proL^^r fTm^t^e^'wa^'t" '^"^ '^^T of the.pupil population Zt 'ord'na i ? 
proms least trom the way we approach teach ng and earninp in citv whools Rnr 
fn°«Zf ' needs assessment says the principal in the buUding is fou^d wanting 

in some aspect of instructional leadership. Then the question is "What can one Ho 
&-On^ T"""'^ '^^^ principal's skills in the exercfse of fnstruc? ona? leader" 
h^TL 2. i""' firm conclusions was that the principal of the school hM to, 

^theThTinCZ n^V?^*'-'"r^l P^^ '""^ instructionKde«h p 
"ve We k^ow thaf nn» ^plications for the building are considerably nega- 

^ ™l uL\ ■ . °^ *he measures of instructional leadership is that the prin- 
cipal has to visit classes, systematically observe, and systematicallv r^Mnd tn tlT. 
observations Therefore, if we discovert that the^rinc^alTust ne^^^^^^ 
she mightTell''Mw " t"""'^ Principal to teach what he^r 

teacher DPrf^in^P in J T''^'' ^ he a sophisticated and consistent evaluator of 
teacher performance in the classroom. This m ght mean that we would assim a rZ 

^^^rSu'i"*-"'"'.'^'*'' ^ t*e"ty-year record of incontestable succ^^n htSodotol 

ILssn^lXy Th?^^ t^e'*L"f.°hel."'"* '' r««P°"ding to it. OHf'the neS 

assessmeni says that the teachers are insecure about their use of arhievpm^nt Hntti 

f^«ZI«*t^'^ '? ^. P'°^^' °f measTemerand ^y thrw^want t^^ 

teaphers to participate in seminars on readirfg assessment date or evalual^fne the 

Schenrain^''^Tr°'' T assign /curriculum p3n Ua^ie" we Unt 

fe."?*^ ".hT you use achievement date as a basis for proeram 
v^Hnn dif ' heen trying to make is that this procMs of E 

t^ Lou^^es w th wh.^h^ ^'^'^ any permanent waylo 

Jaa t^^vf wrth which the school works, does not reduce class size, and does not 
SpH; "iI^T^""'! "^ ^T*^^" *hat the school has to offer. It merely^te^ut to 
afreaS there"" ^""^ '^^"^ ""^^^ *° '"^''^ "^"^^ °^ the r^urUs- 

"I have designed in the New York schools a program that says children mav not h*. 
promoted from any one grade to the next unfess thfey can deLns ration tL bLi^ 
of objective date their maste.^ of a sufficient minimum ofSl skills suchw 

bl succ^sful TH«tr"fi P/"*"'^* 'K'^^y ^""^ °" *° the^S^ grade they wm 
i X, P*'''"'* y°" *° make that prediction, then you can not 

move them. In New York City this will remain the primary riwnsibnitv of the^2 

d'E^eS t*own S T^'^l the elementery^'and i^r^iatitt* Eac'h 
aisirict elects Its own board and the board hires ts bwn superintendent and thp 
t^nn^'^n ^l^ ^l'^ ^ give them a central fcudget all^atfon and 

so on. in this program you are denied the. discretion of promoting exclusWely on the 
basis of teacher judgement and in order to promote you must have the objective evi 
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dence of pupil mastery of the minimum skills of which we all hear so mucji The 
program says that in the 4th grade and 7tH grade, no matter what the decentralized 
district does, the central administration will itself administer the city-wide test in 
reading, writing, and math and interpret the results. This in a^sense verifies wheth- 
er or not the decentralized districts' criteria for promotion are in conformity with 
what is implied V'the statement that no child is to move unless and until that 
child can demonstrate sufficient mastery of the bodies of knowledge and sets of 
skills that in the third grade are prerequisite for predictable success in the fqyrth 
grade Many of vou may be thinking that there is no justification for noppromotion 
if all you can offer children is a repeat of what they just did. I understand that. One 
of the characteristics of the program is the understanding that children, particular- 
ly in the 4th and 7ih grade, who do not get promoted wiH have the opportunity to 
participate in a program designed tq. correct the academic di^lculties that constitute 
the objective explanation for why they did not get promoted. ■ 

I have made remarks about the program to illustrate the sorts of things that 
ought to be done in central administration to reinforce what is essentially a school- 
based design for improvement. My g6al i» that eventually all the schools- in New 
York City will have their own school improvement program and not have to partici- 
pated a project in order for that to. bfe true. To do that, central administration has 
to institutioTialize its capacity to be a credible, procedural and substantive resource. 
We walk a schoof through a"^ evaluation of its relative strength and weakness with 
respects to the characteristics I have mentioned and then made the important. decj: 
sion about what repertoire of technical resources need to be assigned in response to 
such' deficiency ^s may have been found. We can use these experiences to evaluate 
what kinds of men and women representing what kinds of skills are needed to 
become permanent part of the curriculum division. This will eventually' permit anj^ 
one of the 1,200 schools to decide for itself who it wants in its owri-school improve- 
ment project Then a school can turn to the central administration to say thai it 
was determined that these and these are the kinds of technical assistance this par- 
ticular school needs in orderHo made better use of those resources that it already 

^rm happy to report that achievement has risen dramatically in the last three 
years Aggregate New York City pupil performance's now above national norms as 
measured by the CAT. Disaggregration shows that while the gain has been city wide 
it has been greatest in those districts enrolling the largest proportions of low income 

children. • , . . ■ j i' u t *.• • 

There have been equaUy dramatie improvements m the mdividual schools partiq- 

pating in the School Improvement Project. . 
I want now to briefly describe other programs of school improvement in several 

other cities. ^ , , r i • 1 <• 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin was ♦the first school district to launch a formal Project ot 
school improvejnent based on the findings of the SES project. In 1978, the Milwau- 
kee superintendent named Maureen Larkin to guide a program of instructional im- 
provement aimed at twenty Milwaukee elementary schools designated by the super- 
intendent as ineffective. "Project RfSE" set out to implement |>rograms of stiff de- 
velopment, materials review and instructional redesign based on the assumption 
that the ''RISE" schools must come to possess the five characteristics of effective 
schools identified by SES. It is interesting to note that the SIP schools in New York 
City were volunteers while the RISE schools in Milwaukee were not. I here are 
other equally dramatic differences by one striking similarity. Ms. Larkin reports 
that the gains in achievement in the RISE schools are dramatic as is the case in the 

SIP schools. r?^",r^ .- 

Beginning in 1980 John Ervin, Vice President 6f the Danforth Foundation, set out 
to persuade school officials in St. Louis to permit him to implement a program of 
school improvement based on the findings in SES. During the 1980-81 school year 
Vice President Ervin in close collaboration with District Superintendent Kutus 
Young launched a program of school improvement in four inner city St. Louis ele- 
mentary schools. The St. Louis design is heavily fopused on staff development and 
an elaborate design for broad consultation and shared decision making. It is much 
' too soon to have anv basis for assessing project outcomes. It is interesting to note 
that in St. Louis, unlike Nlw York and Milwaukee that initiative for school im- 
provement came from outside the school system. j .-^ «<xt 

Perhaps the most extraordinat-v of the designs to be summarized is ^Uie New 
Jersey Education Association School Effectiveness Training Program Teacher 
unions are not often noted for formal programs of school improvement. I he NJLA 
program is notable for its combination of formality and sophistication. The program 
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onnTerveiiUon.-''*'''" '^^"'^'''^ ^^'^^^ development as thfe major instrument' 

cufln'mq M^r.V'«v,"°i? programs o'' school improvement in the §tate of Connecti- 
cut. In 1979 Mark ShedJ, Connecticut Commissioner of Education adsiened Marrjo 
Kramer of his staff the task. of organization a State Department O fice of &hool 

. Improvemenmt. This state initiative took two forms. The state offers l^al dis^ricte 
' H^vin^l? t° e"':curage projects j^f school improvement blsed on thTsES New 
Haven is one of the recipients of such a grant and has organized a Droeram beine 
run from the office of New Haven Superintendent Gerald Tirizzi The Net naven 
project IS the onlv one known to me that includes all of the schi,ls in Vhe dufrict 
nJtte on- eTf S.hnn. f '"'^iative is technical assistance. The staff of Co": 
Chv «H Hv^i" u '"^PT'^fnent has spent considerable time in New York 

.^1, f research and the operation of the New York Citv School Improve 

fielS trs3';hi-^°"rr'''",',^'^ ""^'^"^ '^'^ '"'"^^ assessment inslruments and has 
nit f„ ,oJt T '^^f department personnel are available to local school dfs 
tncts to teach them the techniques of assessing the five factors from the sIs 
r In. LT'^'u u ^l"?^ projects is their contribution to our knowledge of the 
[;rm"s o^sctot iSr~"^ ^'^^ """'"^^ '^'^ "^'^ P- 



SUMMARY OBSERVATIONS 



One Of the most straight forward and widely disseminated Outcomes of the SES 
project IS Its description of the five factors that characterize i#ruc?ionally effective 
schools. The accuracy of the characteristics is reinforced bv t/e find ngs in the New 
York City Case Studies. Moreover Leadership. Climate. Exffcta ions Instruct^ 
Emphasis and Assess^ient now Ibrm the basis for a numberlf prZcts of school^^ 
^ ?romTe"sEa' """^ '° ^""'^ ^ ^ logically proceed 

\at^of.7h^.TJr' 'l^^ ■•''''sonably confi^leot-ttwt the fivp characteristiCg-are corre- 
nf I, ? ?r effectiveness we do not know \siiether the characteristics are caus^ 
Ynf^r*!' ''F!ft'v.';"''ss The outcome ot -fhe'ichool improvement projects in New 
YorJc C.ty and Milwaukee is sufficient to. .d«iro»stratelW efficacy of a scho(^l inte^ 
sTreZV'rr*^' ^'''^'^ r S"ch programs would however be d amat ciny 

strengthened were ,^e to make progress in our understanding of' the origin of the 
XTstitutional changes that produce improvements in teachingVnd learning*^ 
.rii r u f "'.'"'"'^'^'''^*' i"'"iediate opportunities fo.^, strengthening strate- 

f deSmenf^^H? n "h^r'',^ '^^e discVline of organizltfon 

al development adds sophisticated process to the substance of the five factors I 

the des Lns 'for school'" '''' l-sons from OrganizationalVv^elopmenrinform 

X anf setfof skml ^rr^" with the SES. The bodies of knowl- 

f^tl -Hz (■ j*^^ h"^*^ derived from certain of the .sti^dies of teacher ef- 

si^oorimp?Urnt' applicability in desiring programs of 

What is wanted here is research that seeks to integrate school Effects teacher ef- 
fects and organizational development. I expect to pursue such an as part of 
my work at the Institute for Research on Teaching a- M S U - T ^ °' 

final y, it must be noted that the activities being reported on Here are of little 
monient unless educational decision makers.exRress an interest in S wLt we've 
Utlrfnf %r°".""' characteristics of effectb'e schools. After all one I the character 
fnr ^11 nf 'fr^'j^^ they^care about the quality of teachi^ig and learning 

such car n#^h.n'i'h'"''- Unfortunately we know far more about th? desirabU ty of 
such carinf than the means by which it is brought to pass. 1 



STATEMENT OF RONALD EDMONDS, PROFESSOR, SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION. MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY! 

Mr. Edmonds. What I really wanted tp taik about Jere brieny, 
three things. No. 1, a quick description of my own study of school 
ettectiveness because it is illustrative of those to which i refer. And 
1 think that a descrrption of my own is in many respects a descrip- 
tion or several. ' . ^ 

^ Second, I wanted to talk about the use of that work in' New York 
Uty and^ some other places because one of the interesfciiie things 
about whats going on with the research in school effeC^ is the 



extent to which at local schobl and at State initiative the work is 
increasingly being used as the basis for programs of actual school 
intervention. So, I wanted to make some brief descriptions ol New 
York and Milwaukee and a few other places and say something 
about what- the outcomes there are because fortunately we ve been 
at it long enough now so that in addition to describing how we use 
it as a basis for designing actual programs of school mtervention, 
we can also talk about what difference it makes. That is what do 
we have to show for^he initiative that are now underway. 

And finally I did want to briefly summarize what I think is sort 
of the state of the discourse on effective schooling which really de- 
rives from a larger question. The larger question being what is the 
interaction in the United States between pupil performance in 
school and pupil social class and family background. 

That isao the extent that the Congress contemplates programs 
and funding and legislation, is it now more reasonable to design 
thosu programs on theHbasis of the conclusion that how well chil- 
dren do in school depends primarily on the nature of the family 
from which they come or is it more appropriate to design those pro- 
itfams and activities on the basis of the conclusioft that the basic, 
explanation of how well children do in school ^ depends on the 
nature of the school to which they're sent and can be and often is 
relatively independent of the nature of„ the families Irom which 

they corhe. . , , . . u 

Well; the study that Tm responsible for that set out to contribute 
at least t^ the answer to that question began by the simple device 
of asking the question are there any schools anywhere in the 
United States in which pupil performance is relatively independent 
of social class and family background^ 

More explicitly, in order to answei»the question, we asked it we 
collected income social class family background data on a group of 
children in a number of cities throughout the United States in 
grades three through seven -inclusive so that we would know with 
some specificity the social class of all of the children we were look- 
ing at. And then went back for those same children— that is having 
identified their social class we then went back and for those same 
children collected achievement data for all the years they d been m 
■ school. So, that now we not only knew what their social class v;as 
we also knew how well they performed on every standanzed test 
they ever took. We then asked the question of the data. Can we 
find any schools in which the proportion, of low-income children 
demonstrating mastery of their school requirements is virtually 
identical ' to. the proportion of middle-class children demonstrating 
mastery of tlieir school requirements. • 

For example, the city of Detroit we presume that if you did an 
examination of the proportion of middle-class children in the fifth 
grade in Detroit consistently demonstrating mastery, you wefe 
•probably looking at about the best in the way. of instruction that 
Detroit had to offer and we could make the same statement about 
Chicago andoLos Angeles and Cleveland, and so pn. 

So, that our standard for making the initial judgment goes— is 
gotf at by asking the question if you're talking about only middle- 
class children in thp third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grade 
what proportion of them consistently learn what they need to know 
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in order to be successful at the next level of schooling and a typical 
answer is somewhere between 94 and 99 percent. That is typically 
between about 94 and 99 percent of middlfenilass children consist- 
ently learn what they need to k»ow in order to be successful at 

w t Srade and at the next level of schooling. 

We then ask in the same schools in which we put the question 
could we find any schools then in which if 94 percent Of the middle- 
class children were consistently successful, could we find schools in 
which b4 percent of the low-income children were consistently suc- 
cessful. And the answer was, "Yes. We did." 
-Now, this does not mean that we found schools in- Which poor 
children as a group were performing identical to middle-class chil- 
dren as a group. That is, these— even these schools that met our 
standard of effectiveness were still schools in which middle^:lass 
chUdren as a group tended tq do better than poor children as a 
jgroup. But the reason we were willing to call the schools effective 
IS because no significant proportion of either the low-income group 
or the middle-class group was falling below the minimum they 
needed^ to master in order to be virtually guaranteed success at the 
next level of schooling. And we could find schools that met that 
standard. That is we could find schools in which the distribution of 
achievement met the most rigorous standard of equity despite the 
tact that the achievement gap remained. But the floor of achieve- 
ment rose and so far as we can -tell, continues to rise fairly dra- 
matically. 

So that phase of the work merely went to the question are there 
any schools anywhere that can meet such a standard of effective- 
ness and we answered the question "Yes." 

The second ^et of questions we asked of our data— well, given the 
-tact that there do, exist in the United States city schools in fairly 
typical urban circumstances serving demographically, typical pupil 
populations what is there about those schools that makes them 
that way? That is what's the difference between the schools that 
njet our standard of effectiveness as contrasted to the ones that 
didn t when It was clear that what we were looking at were two 
groups of schools in which similarities were far greater than differ- 
ences. That IS, we Were looking at two groups Of schools that were 
approximately the same size, approximately the same income 
social class distribution, virtually identical per pupil expenditure 
pupil-teacher ratio. Issues of that kind. . 

In order to answer the second set of questions, I mean about— 
what the difference between the schools that met the standard of 
effectiveness as contrasted to the ones that don't. We paired each 
of the effective schools with an ineffective school. Saw to it that in 
doing the pairings each of them met some of those other controls 
that I mentioned. Racial composition, social class distribution 
issues of that kind. We then designed a set of instruments to record 
school life. Trained a group^f observers to use thosjie instruments 
and put them in the paire^ sets of schools for extended periods of 
t^me to record school life. 

Oui; observers were always blind as to whether they had been as- 
signed to a school that was effective or ineffective. As a matter of 
tact we deliberately added a third group, of schools that we charac- 
terized as being aggressively innoxious so that even if you were as- 
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signed either to an effective or ineffective school you wouldn't be 
quite so tempted to guess since we didn't want the recording of 
school life to be influenced by our observers knowing in advance 
that they had or had not b^en assigned to a school that met our 
standard. 

In any case, our observers then used their observation time and 
used instruments to record school life iacross a broad range of insti- 
tutional organizational variables. All those data came back to us. 
At that time I was still at Harvard University. J'he data came back 
to us at Harvard University and we subjected the data .to a fairly 
straightforward analysis. Our analysis merely asked the question if 
you exclude from consideration institutional organizational charac- 
teristics that exist in^both effective and ineffective schools. That is 
if you could exclude from consideration the fact that class size ap- 
pears not to vary very much between effective and ineffective ^ 
schools, racial composition appears not to vary very much. 'Age of 
the building appears not to vary and pupil teacher ratio appears 
not to vary and so on, will you end up with anything at all. Will 
you end up with any organizational institutional characteristics 
thalt exist in the set of effective schools and do not exist in the set 
of ineffective schools.,: That was the kind of analysis we subjected 
o the data to and. when our analysis was finished 'we ended with 
{ what I summarized as five characteristics. 

The reason I say {'summarized it is because language being what 
' it is you might be able to say that these are seven characteristics. 
Or, you might be able to say that they're three. It is partly a func- 
tion of language but the point is the list isn't all that long and nei- 
ther do I think it to be* particularly esoteric and I will describe in 
in a very few words, but I'll introduce it with two cautions. 

No. 1, I'm going to describe these characteristics as consistently 
describing the schools that met our standard of effectiveness which 
is not the same as saying these characteristics are necessarily the 
cause of the difference we were observing. We know these charac- 
teristics to be the correlations. We're not sure whether or not they 
are the cause. I mean I'm not sure it matters because later on 
when I remark on their use you'll see that you can use correlates 
Just about as effectively as you can use causes. But in any case, 
that is a caution. 

The second caution, I'm necessarily going to recite these charac- 
teristics in some ordering, but it is not a rank ordering. That is I'm 
not — this recitation is not meant to imply that the third character- 
istic is less important than the first or more important than the 
fifth. We only know that the schools that met our standard had all 
of the characteristics and they had them all at once. 

And they are first the fact that we detected very noticeable dif- 
ferences in the way principals behaved in effective schools as con- 
trasted to the way principals behaved in ineffective schools. And to 
summarize that one very quickly it suffices to say that probably 
the most dramatic illustration is our conclusion that men and 
women presiding over ineffective schools tended^ to spend most of 
their time performing managerial functions from their offices. That 
is they tended to make thbir greatest investment of time and 
energy in budgetary decisions and organizational decisions in the 
physical decisions about the nature of the environment and they 
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tended relatively speaking not to participate in the actual teachine 
and learning that described the school. leacning 
Wherein the tffective schools the men and women who presided 
^rL?°f ^""^^^ 1^° ^^'■y different ways. That is they 

^"^u^^^' ^F^'^^ relatively little time physically in 
l^^^ ^^^^^^ 1° "P^"'* '"ost of their time out and 
Tribotlt-in the school and for the most part in being out and about in 
Tjf^t^? "^^^^ intimate parties to matters instructional. 

1 hat IS they were in classrooms participating in a program of in- 
struction. They were conferring with teachers about the choice of 
materials or the organization of the classroom. Or they were evalu- 
ating whether this space is more instructional appropriate for this 
lunction than that, and so on. 

And to summarize it the men and women who met our standard 
of presiding over an effective school were notable for the fact that 
■they were in fact th^ instructional-leaders in their schools. I should 
say since I didn t-haven't said it already. I am talking here pri- 
, manly about elementary and second, about intermediate. I am not 
taU^vig about high sGhools at all. I mean I can do that, but it would 
be a very very- different conversation. ■ 
schoois^^'*''"^ ^^^^ ^^"^ primarily elementary and intermediate 
Second set of characteristics that we concluded ^lad to do with in- 
stitutional emphasis or instructional emphasis and I can illustrate 
that most easily by telling you what we did in order to get at that 
particular variable. In these schools we convened a cross section of 
als AH, ff«^^!^'' parents, principal of the building, paraprofession- 
als Adults who represented the men and women who worked or 
had to do with the larger school community. And we asked them 
wUf H \l '^"®f^'°"- ^"'^ question was-some variation of, 

bhatLi w»,?f/^^''t '^^'■^ T?"^ What does this school em- 

phasize.' What does it regard its primary outcome? So forth 

rJ^f^:r.ut? '^V^^ ■^''^^^^ i° questions our evaluations 

revealed that variation in the substance of the answer tended not 
to make much difference. Tended not to be the correlate of the dif- 
ference we were interested in. What tended to be the most dramat- 
^h^TJ^l "^^^ pervasiveness of the adult understanding of 
whatever the answer to the question was. ' 

I mean I can most easily illustrate that by saying everytime we 
fS^V^^^'Pf' this question- What does this school care most 
Sli ^'n'!^''rtr.° ''°"!f ^^u^y^ answered-answered at consid- 
erable length. Often with substantial documentation, eloquence, 
and persuasiveness. And we then went on and asked the rest of the 
adults only to make the discovery that the only person in the build- 
ing n ineffective schools who ansxyered the question the way prin- 
cipal did was the principal. «J' p 

i^i^Pf? Z-^®"!""® °l '^'^ major characteristics is that the definition of 
institutional ^emphasis tended to vary as a function of who was an- 
swering the question. 

Conversely, in the effective schools the most notable difference 
on, this variable was the fact that all adults tended to answer the 
question the same way That is they didn't say to us-they didn't 
say they be leyed it They didn't even say they liked it, but they 
sure made it clear they knew the answer., And I don't think that's 
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a particularly extraordinary observation, but the point is one of the 
characteristics of these effective schools is this pervasive under- 
standing of what the institutional emphasis is suppose to be. Which 
I think is another mantfestatio.n of leadership, if you will, because 
it also gives the principal of ftiris building the opportunity to moni- 
tor the relationship between adult behavior and whether or not it 
advances what institutional emphasis is suppose to be. 

Third set of characteristics had to do with climate. Climate is 
probably the least ambiguous most Straightforward of our examina- 
tions. I mean this word climate in schools is defined in various and 
sundry ways. And let me make clear that for the most pait Vm 
using a fairly tangible definition of what climate is. 

Climate here refers to relative orderliness. Relative cleanliness, 
relative physical repair, and so on. And Til give you a quick illus- 
tration of that. We were interested, for example, in answering the 
question— do effective schools have any greater incidence or lesser 
incidence of broken windows than ineffective schools? And so we— 
you know, that wasn't all that hard to do. We counted broken win- 
dows in the paired sets and matched it to see whether or not we 
detected any significant variation in the incidence of broken win- 
dows. We also counted burned out light bulbs. I mean you can see 
how you could do a variety of measures on something like that. 

And we had to conclude that relatively speaking virtually no 
variation at all. But that the variation was in how long it took to 
fix the window and how long it took to replace the burned out light 
bulbs. That is in ineffective schools relatively speaking it tended to 
take a long time. Whereas in effective schools it tended not to take 
a long time. i r r 

Now, the reason I emphasize here that that js a correlate ot et-. 
fectiveness is because clearly whether or not you replace a light 
bulb is not the cause of achievement, but I do think that what s 
going on in that particular variable is that those things are stand- 
ins for adult, attention to the environment. Schools that have 
broken windows and holes in the walls and broken furniture and 
those things are not attended to, is simply— it seems to me in the 
interpretive sense of it another way of saying to the children we 
don't really care about ttiis place. We don't take it so seriously th^t 
we'll replace bulbs when they burn out and fix windows when they 
get broken and so forth and so on. 

The fourth set of characteristics are probably the most ambigu- 
ous because they're the most interpretive. And that has to do with 
our interpretation of the children's interpretation of the teacher's 
expectations. 

The reason I say that to you it's actually— its not quite as com- 
plicated as it sounds. But I can illustrate, it fairly quickly. We re- 
corded, for example^ in classrooms the relationship between pupil 
participation in recitation an5l pupil social class. That is we wanted 
to question— is there any variability in incidence of participation as 
a function of whether we're looking at an effective or ineffective 
school and the conclusion was fairly straightforward. 

Ojie of the characteristics of ineffective schools is that pupil par- 
ticipation in recitation tends not to, be random. That is the children 
most likely in ineffective schools ta answer a question are those 
children most likely to know the answer. Children most likely to 
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^rticipate in a variety of things that go on in the classroom are 
children most likely to be middle class. Children most lik3y™o W 
white. I . mean however you want to.construct it so that you iret a 
nonrandom disthbution of the phenomenon of recitation' 
TW f/^?^M" ^^^H-®- ^J?*^^^ it tended to he quite the opposite. 
S.H Jf f^^^^l participating in reciti^tion the rise and fall ofthat 
tended to be absolutely independent of their color, the nature of 
2«son^ra^; '^^''t'®*' ^ And I think that the 

vn!,v!l"l«''^^l you are for example a lov^e^^lass black boy and 
J^ /fu*"*® classroom that's mixed. And dafy after day you n^te 
that the teacher only calls or prefers to call on children who are 
?^inl^«?^ and brightest ^and well prepared and that sort of 
it ?f'/^"'"f'S' lu'^.'"^ ^^^^ ^«PR«"s is that these lower class 
fSi /n« the teacher does not expect them to kn^ 
the answer to questions. And in any case .the teacher tends not to 
care a^l that much about whether they know the answer in rela° 
tionship tolio>y the teachers feel about othe" kinds of chifdren. 
>„;?w n'!f f hools the difference is that all children are vir- 

ff/Xjfl^^'* '° ^^^^ ^^^y «s much, chance of 

being asked to answer a question as any child. That is that— I 

^ISly. illustration of that and I'll move on 

We noted,for example, a classroom teacher that began each day 
Thl fZ^l^""^ piece of 8'/. by 11 inch paper and as the day went oJ 
the teacher made dots on this piece of papef and we were mystified 
Z^y. "^^^ that represented. And upo? Scing discoSXt S 
teacher began the day with this blank piece of paper and then if 
the teacher called on that gentleman there in the ujper right hand 
E T"" '° answer a question the teacher made a dot on 

AnH Tfu approximated the student's location in the room. 
And as the #y went on the teacher repeated Thai procedure. And 
her reason for doing that is her intent that at the close of every 
t^Wil^^ the distribution of those dots should approximate the dis- 
tribution of children in the room. 

cf^lL^Vf?® ™i® 1^®' in expectation it seems to me is fairly 
f^i^'^JSi^f^r^^^^- It merely means that it wouldn't take you very 

ivS if ^n^HiHn'fc^f ' U'l't'^ ^ ^° understand that 

even it you didn t get asked to answer a question, the probability of 

tnZ^^fi!^ ^ ^^t^ }^ fo'- anybody. And it seenJs 

to me that that is one of the things effective schools do. Is that 
they do manage to convpy the, idea that the people that run this 
place expect all these children to obtain certain levels of m^tery 
^^^7 «?™Port themselves in ways that reinforce that, 
fu u "f of characteristics I want to mention have to do with 
the,8chools use of evaluation. That is the kind of evaluation you get 
out of standardized achievement data and that merely meahs that 

L^KJ ,f ^^^t"" P"P»^ performance on standarized 

achievement tests reveals that a significant number of children are 
not doing particularly well, ineffective school people tend to ex- 
plain that away. They tend to say these childreraren't doing well 
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because they're poor, because they're linguistically unsophisticated, 
because they have cognitive difficulties and nutritional depriva- 
tions and so. And the upshoot of it is that having explained that 
away school personnel then go on to do whatever they've been 

doing.' .,11 

On the other side of the coin, in the effective schools whenever 
pupil performance on achievement data reveal that a significant 
proportion of the population isn't doing what they should, then the 
school people make the decision to do things differently. That is 
they don't know exactly what they should do next, but they do 
know they re not going to do again exactly what they just did. And 
that is a quick summary of those characteristics. 

Now one of the interesting things about this work is the thought 
that between 1978— August 1978— February 1981 I did divide my 
time between Harvard University in New York City and used this 
work as the substantive bases for programs of school improvement 
in the city of New York. Now, obviously it is— while* these ideas 
were important to that effort, it matters a good deal that" Chancel- 
lor Frank Macchiarola cared about them and that Chancellor Mac- 
chiarola had surrounded himself with men and women who, in my 
judgment were committed to a single butcome and that was to 
make the' New York schools better places for all of the million chil- 
dren who still go to school there. 

To give you the outcome before I even mention the process of in- 
tervention, as of June 1981, the New York City schools are above 
the national average in their performance on standardized achieve- 
ment tests and rising. And it is also true that the substantive intel- 
lectual bases for Chancellor Macchiarpla's programs of school im- 
provement and institutional redesign do derive from the body of 
work of which my own research is illustrative and that I m glad to 
say that I had some jsignificant part to play in tha^: outcome. 

In summarizing it I can also tell you, for ^example, that this re- 
search forms the basis for programs of school improvement in Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; ia St. Louis, Mo.; in a number of school districts in 
. the State of Connecticut, and in a number of school d^istricts in the 
State of New Jersey. , . xt 

In the State of New Jersey it is interesting to me that the INew 
Jersey Education Association is using this research as the basis for 
having designed a program of school improvement that the union 
makes available to its people on teacher demand. That is one does 
not ordinarily note union initiative in the direction of such direct 
instructional service to its^ constituents and I think it s interesting 
that they are doing that. . , . , , 

In any case, a good deal is going on. I think that there is reason 
for some cautious optimism about prospects for the future. I think 
it unfortunate that the public's increasing interest in arid endorse- 
ment of these approaches to school effectiveness cannot be accom- 
panied by a national rhetoric in both the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch that endorses these initiatives and encourages these 
initiatives because obviously what's going on is that while the 
public and the school people on their own are engaged in what I 
regard as some fairly unusual behaviors in* these programs of 
school improvement, it's also true that the Washington discpurse 
on education seems to be moving in quite another direction. 
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I would, for example, endorse the remarks my predecessor made- 
about making changes in title I, but quite frankly I don't know 
how optimistic I am about that because I'm rather more concerned 
about whether the Federal Government will stay in the education 
business at all. And I'll end this by telling you, at least in sum- 
mary terms, why I think you should. 

I think there's little doubt that in the years between the mid-six- 
ties and the i^resent which is the period of Federal participation in 
elementary-secondary education. There's little doubt that we have 
a good deal to show for. that. We've a good deal to show in system- 
atic evaluations of improvements and performance for low-income 
children. Furthermore, we can also tell you with some considerable 
specificity the circumstances under which title I programs are 
almost always instructional effective. 

_ Now, but more importantly even than that— what the Federal 
Government has done for public schooling in the United States it 
has compelled both attention and rejK)urces be focused on precisely 
that portion of the school age population that has historically prof- 
ited least from the way we do things. I mean if there has been a 
Federal triumph, it may be unsung. It may be too modest to receive 
the sort of attention it deserves. But if you want to note a triumph, 
I thmk it takes two forms. No. 1, I doubt that there's any Federal 
program that has been as successful than title I in seeing to it that 
congressionally allocated resources were in fact delivered to pre- 
cisely those children for whom they were intended. That has been ' 
one of the extraordinary outcomes of title I. 

But the second more notable outcome is not the Federal role in 
education has given local and State educational decision-makers 
, the opportunity to avoid the politics of local decisionmaking would 
make it dramatically difficult for them to pay attention to that por- 
tion of their local and„State constituency that is most politically 
impotent; has the least influence and the least opportunity to influ- 
ence the way local and State boards operate. And on those grounds 
and in combination with these initiatives about school improve- 
ment, I certainly hope. that the Congr^ stays in the education 
busmess fimcl as a matter of fact if anything it gets greater instead 
of lesser. Thank you. ' 
' i Mr. fiAWKiNs. The Chair would like to commend all three wit- 
nesses for the excellent presentations that they have made to the 
committee. The statements— the prepared statements in their en- 
tirety will be printed in the record as they were presented to the 
committee. 

First, Dr. Rosenshine, may I ask you in the statement that you 
made— the prepared statement, on page 7, asks the question. Will 
the schools adopt the successful programs? And you indicated that 
they had not received wide acceptance and you had seemed to 
imply great doubt that •they would be adopted. Could you explain 
why you think the schools or school districts are not inclined to 
adopt what may be cited as successful programs? 

Dr. Rosenshine. That, I cannot give a very good answer. My pri- 
mary work as. a researcher is identifying what works— identifying 
successful practices, identifying successful programs. I'm not in a<C 
ministration. I'm not in a position to have— I haven't done any 
work on this problem. 
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One of the problems apparently is that what goes on these pro- 
grams—this direct instruction, highly controlled structured envi- 
ronment is different from what the teachers \/ere trained to do in 
their colleges of education. And so that — because years ago in col- 
leges of education we didn't understand instruction and so we gave 
out nostrums — or they gave our nostrums like educate the whole 
child and each child learns differently. And I think the conflict be^ 
tween the— what I consider the misrules that were learned 10 or 15 
years ago and what is coming out as effective education is one of 
the reasons as to why these things aren't being accepted. 

Another reason is I think just simple competition. If school A 
down the road has put in this specific program then they're getting 
all the publicity and school B — there s no payoff for school B to 
simply imitate school A. 

But I can't answer more on that. o 

Mr. Hawkins. With respect to the point made by Ms. Bernstein, 
and I think to some extent referred to by Mr. Edmonds on the suc- 
cess of title I programs, did you in any way in the schools that you 
observed had any opportunity to observe the opei\^tion of title I 
programs? And if so, how did you evaluate them? ~5 

Dr. RosENSHiNE. Well, all schools that I observed were schools 
that were primarily serving poor children. Therefore these were all 
heavy title I programs. 

• Mr. Hawkins. They were all effective schools? 

Dr. RosENSHiNE. Those that I saw were all effectiye schools .and 
because I 

Mr. Hawkins. Would you say that the effectiveness of those 
schools was in any way related to the title I programs? 

Dr. Rose'J^shine. I don't know. Is Follow Through— I don't know 
if the Follow Through program is directly under title I. But I do 
know that the Follow Through program , was— has developed cer- 
tain cites and programs that are quite effective. Now whether- 1 
don't know if that's title I or not. 

Mr. Hawkins. Ms. Bernstein, you indicated or did criticize the 
title I program in a very definitive way. There's no doubt that you 
do not evaluate them very highly. And you indicated in the final 
paragraph that on the reauthorization of the ''Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act . that we should replace the low expectation 
with, higher expectations arid should reward success rather than 
codify failure. Could you simplify that for the committee. And what 
way then would we make changes in the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act that would accomplish what you believe to be 
more desirable than the emphasis that has been placed on title I 
programs? ♦ • 

Ms. Bernstein. All right*. Let me explain first of all to back-r- 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, how would you replace title I programs? 
That may be a better way to- — 

Ms. Bernstein. Oh, OK. I still believe that the way the Federal 
Government awards title I funds is basically sound in the sense 
that the distribution is controlled as to the. States. And as to the 
school districts within the States and as- to the schuokivithin the~ 
school district. ^ 

How I would change it is that once that money got to the level of 
the school, which by definition and by the operation of the formu- 
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las in the Federal and State formulas is almost by definition a low- 
income and minority school with educational problems. That once 
the money got to the schoolhouse, that there, would not be this at- 
tempt to segregate the eligible children from the rest of the chil- 
dren* in the schools. & 
Nearly all of tho^e schools have high percentages of low-income 
and minority, students. But that the title I staff would not be 
trained separately from the regular staff.' That there would be— the 
l-ederal regulations would permit, the training of the whole faculty 
to create this wholeness that Dr. Edmonds is referring to and 
which other researchers have found to be an important ingredient 
in the successful school. . ^ 

„That the kind of allowable expenditures would focus more on the 
changing of the concept of the school. The changing of the empha- 
sis ot the school rather than on focusing on the buyable things that 
are allowed to be purchased under the present title I regulations 
such as books and materials. 

This is not to say that those schools don't need money. It is only 
to say that the way in which all of that got laid down in 1965 
placed a heavy emphasis on the material :and the purchasable 
rather th^n that which was the ideas that would transform a pe- 
destrian school to a successful school. I think that the successful 
schoo s that people are identifying now. are nearly all title I 
schools But the question is why is it that one title I school is meet- 
ing the objectives and another one is not? What are these critical 
ditterences and those critical differences are the ones that Dr Ed- 
monds has explained. 

I think that this effective school movement is almost independ- 
ent ot title I. It § not— and in some respects I think it's incompati- 
ble with the rules of title I in that title I does not promote a whole- 
ness at the school level. Of whole school planning, a whole school 
supportive environment. It tends to divide the students and divide 
the faculty and to create tensions within the school rather than 
unity within a school. 

Mr. Hawkins. -Would you say then that the Federal money that 
has beeh flowing to the school district iinder title I should be con- 
tinued but that Its concentration should be upon the school rather 
than directed to a certain group of students within the school? 
Would you favor the continuation then of title P 

Ms. Bernstein. Yeah, I'd like to see-I think these school dis- 
tricts n^ed-^money. And they're going to need more money in the 
future. And I d certainly like to see the Federal Government con- 
tinue to assist school districts that have high concentrations of kids 
that have historically been difficult to teach. But I'd like to see the 
philosophical assumptions on which title I was drawn in 1965 reex- 
amined by the Congress when , it redesigns the program in the 
future. , ' 

.u'^.^fu^"^'^^ ^fJ^- ^ ^^'"•^ that monpy should keep flowing, but 
that there should- — e. 

— Mr. Hawki ns. And should it go to the so-called disadvantaged 
schools— the schools where there is a concentration of disadvan- 
taged students. You would agree up to that point? 
. Ms. Bernstein. Right. ^ • 
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Mr Hawkins. It s only the distribution of the money within the 
school itself among its students that yoU find a difference? 
— Ms; Bernstein. Where l.tak^^ exception, that s right. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Edmonds, in what way dO"~you answer the 
same general question with respect to a compensatory education as 
embodied in title I? 

Mr, Edmonds. I think that the problem that some people note in 
title I has to do with its origin. Title I was born in the middle of 
the 1960!^ in response to what's called familial effects analysis or 
the origin of achievement. Tlie prevailing explanation of achieve- 
ment in the mid-sixties was still the Coleman report. The Coleman 
report allowed people to interpret the notion that if you wanted to 
cause children to do better in school, you didn't alter the school, 
you altered the children. And that's why the program was called 
compensatory education. It was designed to compensate these chil- 
dren for the differences that presumably prevented- their doing 
better in school. 

In my judgment the single stroke of the pen that could wipe out 
the familial effects origin of title I is to change eligibility from 
income to performance. That 'is to eliminate family characteristics 
as the measure of pupil eligibility for title I and substitute pupil 
performance on standardised measures of achievement. 

What you wouM discover if you^did that is that the eligible popu- 
lation would change hardly at all but ^he^hole of this difficulty 
about the intellectual disability of familial effects and all of that 
would be wiped out at one stroke. 

The other benefit that that would have is that it seems to me 
that if you then talked about pupil eligibility as a function of how 
well they're doing in school, then you get away from the politics of 
arguing that youTe only interested in one portion of the population 
and presumably therefore less interested in the other portion of 
the population. And I think that then permits what the Federal 
Government itself ha^.already concluded in its own studies are the 
three characteristics of title 1 when it's most consistently effective. 
No. 1, it's most effective when" it oqcurs in the lower grades. No. 2, 
is most effective when it's characterized by tight administration 
and careful programing and No. 3, perhaps most importantly, it is 
most'effective when it is not a pullout program. That is title I pro- 
grams are most effective when their approach to remedial instruc- 
tion is a" whole group instruction in which supplementary materials 
and supplementary personnel operate under the direct administra- 
tion of the local principal and the local cicissroom teacher. And 
these outside resources and these outsid- men and women are. 
made to do the bidding of the local school and they are not free to 
work their will by taking these eligible children physically out of 
the rooni ^pd they participate in a separate program with separate 
materials and separate measures of outcome and so forth and so> 
on. 

Let me just conclude that, Mr. Chairman, by saying that you 
asked my colleague earlier why weren't schools usir^g what we now 
know of effective programing. I think that there are two— there are 
a number of answer^, but I'll just give two very briefly. 

The first answer is there is an intellectual explanation. The 
United States is still notable for the fact that its primary explana- 



tiofi for the origin of achieyement is still a familial explanation. 
That is most Americans as do most social scientists still continue to 
conclude that how well children do in school is still far more a 
function of the nature of their family than the character of their, 
school. And as long as that's true, then our school colleagues have 

-a-feady-madeJoMlectu^^ explanation for why they^ 

don't serve poor chUdrSTBetlertharr-they do^^ 
^The second reason is a poHtical one. That is it does turn out,"as I 
suspect vve all know, that in the rigors of local political decision- 
making and Stat« political decisionmaking the low-income family is 
the most potent. It is the least able to compel educators and other 
social servants to do what those families want done for them. And 
as we all know, social service is— as it ought I think to be a politi- 

*cal exercise and the social servants serve those they think they 
must. And when they think they needn't then they don't. And 
since most low-income families are unable either to politically 
reward those who do their bidding or to politically punish those 
who don't, then local school people lack a political motivation for 
using the advances and research on effective schools being talked 
about here. 

That's one of my reasons for wanting the Federal Government to 
remain in the picture because the Federal Government dissipates 
that limitation on . what is otherwise the genius of American politi- 
; cal decisionmaking iat the local level. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Edmonds. Mr. Good ling? 
Mr. GooDLiNG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman: Mr. Edmonds, I think, 
= Follow -Through after the 1978 amendments became a special pro- 
ject ratiier than a title I. , > 
Mr. Edmonds. It did that. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. It's an interesting t ituation because many of the 
creative administrators and educational leaders, of course, were in- 
volved in Follow Through before the Congress decided they should 
be in Follow Through. And we are now asking them to pay back 
the money that they spent. In many instances ESEA title I, be^ 
cause-the y w e re c reative and ahead of their time or ahead of Con- 
gress time I should say. 

The importance of the leadership in the school has been men- 
tioned. But, I discovered in supervising student teachers that some- 
times in spite of good leadership in the school, the teaching staff 
was so poor that they had a difficult time leading toward excel- 
lence. Did you discover that in your studies? 

Mr. Edmonds. I'll give mine first because it's pretty short. Our 
conclusion was that effective leadership was unnecessary but by no 
means sufficient prerequisite to school effectiveness; And that we 
'never found an ineffective school that didn't have effective leader- 
ship, but we did find ineffective schools with otherwise exemplary 
principals. And that it clearly to us was because some of the other 
critical institutional characteristics weren't present to reinforce 
what the leader was tible to offer. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. Does anyone else wish to respond? 

Dr. RosENSHiNE. Suppose we have a less effective teacher. What 
can we do for her or him? We can say be a professional. We can 
say be concern^pd. We can say teach the whole child. I would hope 
that we can give them specific training programs that they can 
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use. And these things are emerging now. They're emerging out of 
the educational Hterature, out of the educational research. Some of 
thf Fqllo\y, Through programs Tve seen in some of these Follow 
Through or some of the other teacher-training programs, ^teachers 
who are apparently burned out, who got into these specific pro- 
grams and got all fired up. I know of reseiarch where we have 
taken teachers in urban settings and wKere the children were 
achieving low, gave them these instructions about teaching, the 
* teachers used them and the achievement scores. went up. 

Such has been one experiment that Tom Good did in Tulsa, 
Okla., which was recently , replicated in Milwaukee, Wis. So, It's an 
issue of what do. we have to give the teachers rather than say OK, 
„ go out and locate materials somewhere. And I would hope that — I 
don't know how one does target, that we would target it more 
toward the validated proven materials. At this point we do have 
validated proven approaches. And I think it's unfortunate that the 
schools are told no one thing works the same for all children arid 
go out and find the material that you think are appropriate when 
they frequently choose inappropriate material. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. That is true particularly when they're talking to< 
the least effective teachers who would have a very difficult time 
finding material. There are a lot who probably could go out and 
find good material. But there are a lot, particularly, I always felt, 
from the post- World War II baby boom era who could not. I had to 
hire an awfiil lot of breathing people. That's the best I could say 
for them, but they got on tenure and it was a problem. 

Dr. RosENSHiNE.. But I know in one case where we passed out 
these feacher-training instructions to teachers and the teachers 
turned around and said how come we never saw this before. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. . Teacher expectation was mentioned. Is there a 
danger that we could go to the other extreme and undo all that you 
saw ^s happening partially because of teacher expectation? 

Mr. Edmonds. I'm not sure I understand. ^ 

Mir. GooDLiNG. I've had experience with teachers who had a 
tenaency to over-expect and seemed to be rather devastating in re- 
latipnship to the youngsters you're talking about. 

Mr. Edmonds. Well, let me tell you— at le^st frbm my point of 
view what I would regard as an unrealistic expectation and what I 
wduld regard as a realistic ttpectation. I do not think at the pres- 
ent moment it is realistic to expect schools to eliminate the educa- 
tional advantage of being middle class. 

I do not think it realistic to believe that low-income children as a 
giioup can be taught in ways that will make them as academically 
successful as middle-class children as a grOup. I mean one of the 
advantages of being middle class' is that you learn to learn in ways 
that schools prefer to teach. And I don't even object to that middle- 
class advantage. So^ that I think , those of us who pay attention to 
this phenomenon or the gap, I do expect it to remain. And so, if you 
set out to Eliminate it I think you're going.to be disappointed. 
/ I do think it, however, highly realistic— I mean my remark is not 
meant to suggest that they are not individual low-income children 
who outperform everybody. Who out perform middle-class'children 
as a group and low-incomie children as a group. That continues to 
happen with individual low-income children. 
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But then talking about what is realistic— what is realistic is the 
straightforward notion that if we can agree on the body of knowl- 
edge and sets of skills that idescribe mastery for any grade we 
choose to discuss, it is highly realistic to expect something like 99.5 
percent of the school-age population to master that. That is a 
highly realistic expectation. And therefore, I mean in some re- 
spects, obviously we could talk about expectations in ways that 
would cause people to be grievously disappointed. But I don't think 
that the description I'ni giving subjects our teacher colleagues to 
such an unreasonable measure of outcome. 

*u^u- ^"'^•^ questions. What role^do you see 
the highly organized collective-bargaining system playing, particu- 
larly as we speak of effective leadership within the school? Did 
that negate effective leadership in somp instances? Or did it make 
it more difficult? , 

t^u ^P^°^^- ^'}^ make two quick responses to that. One is one 
ot the differences between effective principals and ineffective prin- 
cipals IS that effective principals find ways to use the union con- 
tract to their own school advantage. And they are not struck either 
dumb or unable to move laHipnsequence of having to work with the 
contract. So, I don't see it as a insurmQMntable obstacle to 
effective leadership. That's one. 

1 "^^^^ '"y judgment, a very serious prob- 

lem. We are not going to make advances 6n a reasonable basis for 
dismissing incompetent teachers until local school districts— par- 
ticularly in a school district like New York, have a greater local 
opportunity to use their systematic and defensible evaluation of 
teacher performance as a basis for whether of not to dismiss teach- 
ers. At the momerij the politics of the design for tenure review and 
the htate role, in any effort in the local school district to dismiss a 
teacher even for the most unambiguous cause in my view repre- 
sents an unreasonable ojbstacle to the full exercise of local educa- 
tional authority: And I say that to you that way because I do not 
regard that as a problem of pedagogy or social science. It is a politi- 
cal problem. It derives from the fact we have found ourselves in 
some school districts in circumstances in which there is a clear un- 
balance in the political authority of the local board'of. education as 
contrasted to the teacher representatives and I think that some po- 
litical attention needs to* be paid to that. And that we're not going ' 
to make progress on that one because we make advances in the re- . 
search on the school effectiveness. 

And I do not mean in saying that tq say thai I am in opposition 
to teacher unions. Far from it, I am a ptrong advocate. My interac- 
tion with the United Federation of Teachers in New "York City was 
cooperative and while it was not altogether sweetne.=is and light we 
worked together and we did things well. But I say to you what I 
said to them. I do think, that the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion cannot approach, the political authority of the United Feder- 
ation of Teachers in discussions of teacher dismissal and I think 
that IS a redress and that it is in the best interest of the public in- 
terest that some advance be made on that front. 

Mr. GooDUNG. I have one last question that all three of you may 
want to respond to. I'm afraid this whole tax credit issue, of course 
IS before us or will be before us. Could I have your reaction in rela- 
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tionship to urban education and the tax credit issue? Or, doesn't 
anyone want to touch that? 

Ms, Bte^NsTEiN. They're looking at me for some reason. Maybe 
they don't want to answer. My organization does not have a posi- 
tion on that issue. But we will observe, however, that tbere's^Xan 
awful lot of not very elevating-arguments being made on both sides 
of this issue. It seems to me to be a measure or a move which is a 
predictable response to the anxiety that the American people feel 
about the decline of the schools. But it seems to me not to be 
straight forwardly headed in the direction of excellence. It seems to 
me more — that the minds of the people who support the concept of 
tuition tax credit is more along* the lines of triage. We will save 
thos^ who are motivated and we will forget about the rest. It seems 
to rile^that that is it's likely outcome. I don't really see how ^ 

Mr.'GooDUNG. That's my major concern about the whole issue. 

Mr; EpMONDS. Well, my position on that ^would be that the 
American, experiment in mass public education is the most success- 
ful of it's kind in recorded history. I mean we don't even have any 
near seconds ifi that regard. That is no group of people have been 
as successful as American educators in demonstrating the educa- 
bility of any portion of the population to which you choose to pay 
attention. 

The difficulty in dur limitation 'in the American system of mass 
public education and the circumstances that have prevented us 
from applying what we know of those solutions to all of the set- 
tings that need them, I regard that as the major obstacle to the ad- 
vance of educational equity in the United States. 

T6 enact tax credits will virtually preclude our making those 
kinds of advanc^es because if the preponderance of low income and 
.minority children in the United States have prospects for the edu- 
cational future it is becduse of the fact tfiat the «iost successful set- 
tings for serving such children exist in American cities. Anything 
that dissijiates the power and authority of public schools in Ameri- 
can cities to get on with the business at hand. And as I think the 
tax credit would do, is going to make even less lik^y the factr that 
we will extend what we now know of effective schooling to precise- 
ly that portion of the population that is in most need of that. 

And there's nothfng I know about the advance in tax credits or 
the proliferation of private schools that would accrue to the. ulti- 
mate Ijenefits of the masses of children thai we are still responsible 
for schooling in American cities. 

Mr. GooDLiNG, Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Kildee? 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. Td first of all like to wel- 
come Mr. Ronald Edmonds from Michigan State University to the 
hearing thi& morning. I found all the testimony excellent and 
picked up some very good idep. I'm in real life a schoolteacher. 

When I was in the, Michigan legislature,- 1 was one of the authors 
of chapter 3, the. State of Michigan program which supplements 
title I. I feel that it is a very important program! I think Ms. Bern- 
stein and Mr. Edmonds agree that it is an effective program de- 
spite whatever differences you might or might not have .as to how 
much flexibility should be allowed within a school building. 
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My question is very simple and it's pointed and probably leadiivi. 
, How do you feel the Congress should react to President Reagan's 
recommendation that the title I funding be dropped from what was 
last year $3.1 to $2.47 billion? I've been trying to ask school dis- 
tricts throughout the country about what percentage of their Fed- 
eral dollars is title I. And it's been running roughly one-third to 
one-half. 

Would ahy of you care to comment on the effect of that cut in 
Title 1? 

Mr. Edmonds. For my part one of the great problems in title I 
and in chapter 3 has been the fabt that neither has ever been able 
to be fully funded for 100 percent of the eligible population. Title I 
at its height was only subsidizing about 66 percent of the legally 
eligible title I population. 
Now, the problem that, is represented in title I has been that the 
. administrative rules and reflations on title I have said children 
who are farthest away froni the* norm are suppose to be funded 
first. So, the proportion of the title I eligible population that isn't 
funded are precisely those children who are already closest to the 
standard we want them to meet. But they're ineligible for title I 
funding because, you know, in the name of equity we've argued 
that w6 ought to help the kids that have fallen the farthest behind. 
The irony^ is though that the kids that we. don't fund get farther 
and farther behind and then eventually they do become eligible for 
title I and by that time they're a devil of a lot more difficult to 
help than they would have been if we'd funded them in the first 
place. 

Therefore I think that it is a very very serious error to diminish 
the title I appropriation at all precisely because of this business of 
saying that one of the. things . that would really have advanced title 
I all along would have been to fund it in a way that made 100 per- 
cent of the eligible population able to participate. 

So, I hope that jibes not go forward in that way. 

Mr. KiLDEE. The House so far has not gone alone with that. 

Mr. Edmonds. Right. 

Mr! KjLDEE. Mr. Natcher has kept the higher appropriation. 
. Ms.; Bernstein. One thing that does seiem to^^be happening, Mr. 
Kildee, is that the States and localities are imitating the Federal 
Government in the sense that they're passing on responsibilities to 
the lower— next lowest level of government without passing on the 
money. And you know, cuts are being made. Block granting is hap- 
pening in some States. 

, It seems to me a substantial cut in title I funds at this time 
would really devastate some school districts who are already losing 
because of inflation, losing because of declining enrollment, losing 
because of cuts in the State foundation program, losing because of 
Federal cuts. So, that a substantial upset in the Federal allocation 
for title L would, although I'd prefer to see it allocated on a differ- 
ent philosophical base, but I'd rather— but they can't run schools 
on air. They've got to l\pve money for running the schools and a 
school district that relies heavily on title I that would be a substan- 
tial blow and might even cause the closing of schools in some 
school districts, as we're already seeing. 
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Mr. KiLDEE. In Michigan, as a matter of fact, right now two - 
school districts have closed down. I can't believe that in my State. I 
chaired the educational finance subcommittee in the Michigan 
House. I Say that with somewhat of an apology. I use to have to 
distribute the inadequate education dollars as equitably as possible 
when I was in charge. Right now I don't know how Michigan can 
fund our supplementary chapter 3 program let alone take the cut 
in Federal dollars for title I. 

In Michigan? Tm afraid to look at results out there. 

.Mr. GooDUNG. You must be afraid to go home? 

Dr. RosENSHiNE. There's a couple of things I've noticed albout 
successful programs. These are national successful programs. One 
of them is that they have a full-time teacher supervisor in the 
school district. This takes away the idea of" it coming from the out- 
side. This teacher supervisor I've seen walks around from class- 
room to classroom helping the teachers, aiding the teaghers and 
training the new teachers as they, come in this program. 

A second thing that these successful programs frequently have is 
teacher aids because the poor kids^ need time and they work better 
when they're working with the te'acher' helping them. 

Now, when the money is cut back two things that go very quick- 
ly are that supervisor and those aids. And then frequently you can . 
have a successful program that gets hbrt and the kids fall back 
when that supervisor isn't there to help train the new teachers and 
the aids aren t there for the kids. 

Mr. KiLDEE. All right, thank you very much. And thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Petri? 

Mr. Petri. I'd just like to thank the panel for what I found very 
exciting testimony and l'm curious if you could provide any gre^tter 
guidance on changes that we should be making in legislation based 
on what it is that you've found. You were quite critical— or ait least 
I understood you to be quite critical as to the way title I is current- 
ly structured and a suggestion was made that perhaps we go to 
some sort of a test as a basis for dispensing the funds. How would 
that work exactly? Really? Would that be of children coming into 
school? Otherwise they , would be ah incentive for kids to do poorly 
on tests even if they did very well the rest of the time. How are 
you going to do that sort of thing? Would that be to the school dis- 
trict then or to a particular school so we would have in affect a 
block grant to each school and then it would be up to the adminis- 
trator? Would there be guidelines to prevent the local people from 
dickering around their local taxpayer base to compensate for the 
fact that some school was getting more title I money? We'd have to 
keep an eye on some things lik^ that, I would suppose. 

Could you flush out that idea a little bit because I think we're 
going . to be eager to improve things like title I, hui as ^ou know, 
there are interests that are — it's written the way it is now because 
it reflects a lot of different dynamics in the education community. 

Mr. Edmonds. Well, it's interesting that one of the solutions to 
the funding problem is in Mr, Kildee s reference to chapter 3. One 
of the innovations that chapter 3 made was to take the position 
that when students were eligible for Michigan subsidy by virtue of 
low performance, that district subsidy would be for at least 3 con- 
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secutive years. The reason for that is so that if in the first vear of 
t^."Sr^;"*"'^""''°"*-y°" ^'•""^•^t the student up to orTbove 
n'atiMore yo^uT S^' ^^t pe^ 

If you did that, then it seems to me that you would then clearly 
be rewarding improvement as contrasted to rewarding failure But 
the other thing is that I don't think that any local school districts 
m^wfn? ^ "^-^ to politically survive if the record sS tha 2 s 
hnl^'f ""k proportion of it's population eligible fo? 

So I think there are formulas for distribution and eligibility that 
ientTtslbu'se then other circumstancesVh'atca J pre^ 
, Tou know several years. ago the. House, on it's own initiative did 

as tLTsirSrHff'T"'''r'H'^i'' substituting standardized test. 
tTml W= / 1 ^ '"^^^^u Of family Characteristics, khd at the 
of «t«ni /'^^.''l^^"" was that since we have so little in the way 
of standardized testing that that was going to be an inordinate 
burden and unworkable and so forth and so on morainaie 
1 think two things have happened since then to make that a re- 
sponsible prospect. It does not in fact require a Federal pSg?am 

Sensibfe StaTe nr<?."""^^"r °^ ^'"'"^ '^^^^ ^^^-^ P^yehom'iSTy 
aetensible btate programs of assessment that the Federal Govern- 
ment could use for purposes of doing this evaluation 

No. 2, ^ven those States that don't have it, since it is a desirable 
program by any measure, could b6 encourag;d by thL kfnd of Fed 

difficlTll !f« n? "'^^P''"^ "^^^^^ program'of assessmerand the 
difficulties of measurement and comparabiUty and the like are not 

Ihlflrl^^ '° 'T'l^ ^^.^'■y to imitate every other State Bu 

the technology of this advance. I mean if you look for example at 
L now1°n^ °^ the Michigan educational assessment program which 
IS now 10 years old, you know, thdt our ability to more econom'ical- 

ir aTo^am' ^m'k^r'^ ^fT'^''- '° ^° with Zt™ ind 

for fiflpTfi^-v.^^.^'^u P^osPf ts for using achievement as the basis 
for title I eligibility better than it has ever been before. 

Mr. Petri. Would you structure it so it would have aid based on 
a curve so to speak? Or a cutoff point and^and concentrated-if SO 
percent of the pupils fell below.^^dme guideh"ne or wou d you give ' 

rn;to\Tv7a fe^kld^l^r^ ^^-^ "-"-"^ X 

Mr. Edmonds. Well, first^I think if you look at it now I mean 
n? T^m"; ^'.fibution of title I f^inds and what I'm prXt 
Sl queXn. ^ ^° ^ preliminary inquiry and ask 

What I'm predicting is that if you shifted at this moment from 
income eligibility to achievement eligibility you would v°Sually nS 
effect he distribution of title I funds at all. But to answer mSre 
explicitly your question, I would still take the position that any 
school district having a significant 5 percent; some arbuJary cutoff 
any significant proportion of the population in any of ?ts local 
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schools that was failing to meet a certain agreed upon normative 
standard of mastery, ought to be eligible for that kind of subsidy. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Would the gentleman yield on that point.' Mr. M- 
monds you suggested a change from testing to poverty charactertis- 
tics — 

Mr. Edmonds. No, the other way around. 

Mr KiLDEE. Yes. That is what I meant to say. The change from 
income-level characteristics to testing characterist.es would not sig- 
nificantly change the distribution of the dollars. Does that mean it <- 
would not really change the student body served by those dollars.' 

Mr. Edmonds. Right. . „ , . j *o 

Mr. KiLDEE. You're serving basically the same students.' 

Mr. Edmonds. That's correct. But your rationale for doing it, 

would be different. " . . . rm. i 

Mr. KiLDEE. Right. I just want to clarify that point. TTiank you 

^^Mr^PCTRi. Well, that is a point of contention though because I— 
you don't want— there was other testimony you don t vvant to 
puUout or segregate students in the schools. You want to leave it 
up to the schools and you want to try to have them— have educa- 
tion proceed on a ■ ^ . 

Mr. Edmonds. Well, that's still just a contest between puUout 
versus whole instruction. But I mean the rules and regulation on 
title I could still say when a school building is eligible tor title i, 
the Federal Government's preferred approach to instruction is an 
integrated approach to instruction as contrasted to puUout. ^ 

The NIE evaluation of title I, which was finished I guess about 6 
years ago, came down very, very hard. I mean even under Present 
circumstances NIE came dovin very hard on the argument that 
whether you changed eligibility or not, the title I program should- 
cease its encouragement of puUout programs because the record is 
unambiguous in condemning them as— as instructionally attecteo. 

Mr. Petri. Just one last question and an open ended one if 1 give 
you a chance to respond to this as well. And that is that are there 
any other things besides these changes in title I that we might do 
to nudge or encourage schools in the direction that these studies 
seem to be pointing us? That we won't end up making things worse 
by— r- 

Ms. Bernstein. Right. Well, I'd like to 

Mr. Petri. It's very easy to have the best of intentions and then 

end up with . ^ . u 

Ms. Bernstein. I'd like to mention that— that we have through 
these research studies of successful schools there are now a list pf 
characteristics that you can look at as to the characteristic ot a 
principal of a successful school. The characteristic of the faculty 
and characteristic of the program. And the whole dimension ot ex- 
pectancy. But we don't really know very much about how to create 
that in a situa^^op where it does not naturally exist. ' 

In other wordk I've been Idbking around trying to find out if 
they're any school districts that are modeling their recruitment se- 
lection training and evaluation of principals on the school-effective- 
ness principles. I haven't been able to locate any place where that ^ 
seems to be done in a systematic way. 
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There are efforts underway around the country to systematize 
the selection of principals and make it more scientific. But it 
doesn't seem to correlate with the knowledge from the school-effec- 
tiveness research. 

The Federal Government could help do that. A school district 
can't really do, that by itself with its own funds. We could help 
define what constitutes a— how do you know when you've got a 
principal that has an academic focus. How do you know what the 
principal's role is in assuring time on task and how can you t^ll in 
advance before'^youVe made somebody a principal whether they're 
going to be the kind of person who can do that. 

Again looking at expectancy we don't — most people if you ask 
them do you expect children to learn, they're going to say of course 
I expect children to learn. There's a big difference between people 
who really expect children to learn and people who only think that 
they expect children to learn.. And we don't have very much infor- 
riiation about how you look at that dimension and how you know 
when you've got it. And how you create it if you don't have it. So 
the Federal Government certainly could sponsor through NIE a lot 
of research on ho\v to flush out alnd realize these findings from the 
school-effectiveness research because they really are in their infan- 
cy now. I think that would be an important contribution. 

Mr. Petri. It would seem to be an administrative rather than a 
programmatic thing as much as anything. - Am Ihere training 
schools or refresher courses for superintendents of instruction or 
something that we could— I mean what you want to do is get the 
guy i^ charge and have him fully understand this and then it fil- 
ters down through :£he whole system because of the nature of 
people who are promoted and hired to be principals and it's a lead- 
ership — it's not us writing laws and handing out money as much as 
it is people and how they organize their schools. 

Ms. Bernstein. I think big beefing up of the national diffusion 
network along these lines would probably be helpful. And some re- 
search — scholarly contribution which the Federal Government 
alone seems to have the critical mass of resources to do. And look- 
ing at all of these dimensions of successful schooling and providing 
more specific operational information about how a school district 
that wants to move in that direction can do so with reasonable se- 
curity that what they're doing is going to be effective. 

Mr. Edmonds. Mr. Petri, two things there. No. 1, I'm going t6 ask 
Mr. Hawkins' permission- to send to Mr. Smith a paper of mine 
that is a rather mpre explicit evaluation of title I and summarizes 
a good many of the points I was trying to make because it is— I 
mean this paper here was an attempt to summarize the research 
that we've all been talking about. And I would like the— permis- 
sion to send to Mr. Smith a paper that is — that gets at a good deal 
of this discussion about title I in a much more direct wayv 

For example one of the things I was going to add— there are two 
things that title I can do that encourages ever3rthing we've been 
talking about. One is title I does not now permit the rollover of its 
allocation which is a problem because it makes long-tprm use of 
those resources and careful planning with respect to those re- 
sources. Very difficult. They have to be expended in the year in 
which they are assigned. That causes some serious problems, but in 
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my judgment the key to the whole of this discourse is the role eval- 
uation plays in educational decisionmaking. 

Before I would encourage the Federal Government to pay any 
legislative attention to leadership and expectations and matters of 
' that kind, it seems to me that the one thing the Federal Govern- 
ment can pay substantial attention to is its encouraging of tlie use 
of evaluation in educational decisionmaking. That's a far less con- 
troversial, difficult potentially troublesome thing to do. And I— and 
say you raise the issue of our offering training programs and the 
like for educators and decisionmakers and so on. One of the rea- 
sons I moved from Harvard University to Michigan State Universi- 
ty was to join the NIE funded Institute for Research on Teaching 
at Michigan State which is one of the preifnier places in the coun- 
try for studying this sort of thing we're talking about. And one of 
my major assignments at the university is to organize, in the first 
instance for Michigan educators but in the second instance for all 

• interested parties programs, that orient superintendents and 
deputy superintendents and the like to what this research is about, 
what is the relationship between school effects research and teach- 
er effects research and what can we explicitly offer superinten- 
dents of schools in the State of Michigan arid elsewhere and their 
instructional leaders that allows them to take advantage of this ad- 
vance in the state of the art. And I assure you that in the State of 
Michigan superintendent endorsement of this approach and super- 
intendent eagerness to participate in it is virtually unanimous. 

Mr. Hawkins. JVithout objection, the paper referred to by Mr. 

• Edmonds will be entered into the record at this point. 

[The information referred to by Ronald Edmonds follows:] 

iFrom Swial Policy. September October 

Making Public Schools Effective . 

' (By Ronald R, Edmondl) 

The Reagan Admini^i.ration and its Congressional allies are determined to reduce 
federal support for public shooling in general and compensatory education programs 
in particular. Prompted by fiscal-austerity priorities and a clearly diminished con- 
cern for the poor Children who are the major beneficiaries of compensatory educa- 
tion, neither the Administration nor Congress recognizes the significance of the edu- 
cational programs they are so e'ager to destroy. It behooves us, then, to look closely 
at what is to be sacrificed, for example, with the crippling of Title 1 of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act— both in terms of its current merits ^nd its po- " 
tential as an instrument of compensation for social, economic, and educational dis- 
advantage, , - 

Recall "The War on Poverty" and the compensatory educatibn programs that 
were intrinsic to it. Since they began in the mid-19()0s, w^ have experienced an ab- 
solute decline in paverty, together with considerable improvement in the quantity 
and quality of schooling available to low-income Americans. These gains in educa- 
tion and income have been most especially notable for low-income white Americans 
and least notable for low-income Black Americans. The gains made should be sus- 
tained and extended to include a greater proportion of the latter. 

Begun in 19(>.') in concert with federal initiatives in civil rights and desegregation. 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act was intended by the Con- 
gress to extend a broad range of services to low-income and minority«group school- 
children. And yet it remains true that Blacks, the largest minority in the American 
elementary and secondary schools, are less effectively served than the white major- 
ity whose children are enrolled in proportionately fewer numbers in public schools. 

According to the "National Assessment of Educational Progress,*' the source of 
our most, comprehensive longitudinal' measures of pupil performance, aggregate 
Black performance lat ages nine, Vi, IT) ranges between ten and 17 points below the 
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An even more telling summary of pupil performance is the drooout rate for nuhl.V 
schools across the nation. Among Black stSents of 8«:onda^ s^Zl lie a^mS 
percent fa,l to graduate, while for whites the com^rable filSirrL^2 4 ^^^ent 
Among the large^ity systems the aggregate Black dropout rantends dangSy 
near 50 percent, which means that mere statistics cannot convey the desoerlt^ ^ i. 
in1drua?e'^carrn^c°" " reasonaWe- to su^i^^at 

fm^sKll WhUe th^Jr^^^^^^^ ^ primary explanation for the decisiTnci to 

tI.ok2*u • . ^^^'^^ °^ course, be other causes, school-performance data 
make the imperative for school responsibility quite clear Perrormance data 

K„f ^ fu"''^" children begin school with above-minimum primary requisites 
m\ ^w^^a i'^Tu ^"""^^ ^'""^^ and minority children L aToupTffl'n^ 
iver^t n M*"^ '^l'*' ^'J?* "^'^ ^ «chil diploma go^sYo onirfne of 

every two ninth grgders. Seen in this perspective. Title I's overWheLinriL^EoaV 
on academic achievement has been a ,^we?Sl resouVce-leSto C^prec^^^ 
though still far froni satisfactory, gains in school performancl by dislS^S 
Black students during the ast 15 years. In the absence of Title 1 • r 

our educational failure w6uld be dramatically greater ' 



TITLE I 



Title I is most effective in redistributing scarce resources. Title I aid oer ouoil is 

L^LTrf ^'Z ^'"^ ^"^^ low-income school distr cts Js in hTgh-in^me 

areas. In fact, among the poorest school districts Title I suDoort annrnvfml^^^A 

{fonaTK° 2''"H'°'t' '"'T'"' ""i^^* '^ough Tit!e I is o^nlT/Lrcent Jth^na 

tional K-12 educational expenditure. Excepting only that the TitlVl ^r Duoil X 

gp rthVmo^^'^fanV LT^^^^^^ '^.^ T^^^^ -P^ndUure^'t'leT fu^d" 

BV to ine most needy and in the greatest amounts to those districts that have tho 

K^V'°"'^i!*'^"°"' °^ low-income children. The Tit eTall^atk,n s Jeatit for 
KricJs'ThTs i,'U^);f. S'.'t>. '^i^^- PT' ^-P^nditure in subsurCThi^ 
K^aSeltwid^r^Tp^S li'^ n'dliurr "^^^ ^"'^ ^^"^ ^ ^ 

Despite these fluctuations in Title I's per pupil allocation, it is still true that Title 

Eligibility begins with pupil family income as measured by a weighted formula 
m^nVt^ al'unrofT-tle"^ eligibility and free-lunch eligibility. Th^le date deter 
al^L =^.f^r P'^T'^'eJ mon.'es that are sent to a school. After the funds arrWe 
mpnt nn^v ■ 'm^"" distribution depends on the levels of pupil achiel^ 

?/r"'i^^rP"P?'* "^'"^ the district achievement norm are served ^ Titte^ 
funds. Modification of this limit,could lead to much greater Titl^lScv since at 
present, students east likely to be served hv Title f ' eriicacy since, at 

dents most likelv tn^rnfit f oe served Oy litle I are often precisely those stu- 
Siri^low .^entLie " Lo"'"'jcome children whose achievement is only 
siigntiy below the acceptable norm are denied Tit e 1 service, although such chil- ■ 

any pV'ogram^T°le«^iraf t"^^^^ to rise to and above the norm In X absence'of 
veL<P / T ?• eaucat'onal treatment, children who were marginal in their earlv 

S'l %e time 's. ch'^'r ri'/""^ '^-"■"8 Sletl 

mnst HiffiLif *i"l*',s"ch eligibility occurs, these students constitute somi of the 

tTn inSiU^au'Ses''' "-"'^-^ '^^^'^ compensXy-educa! 

^Ip^So^rte 
fo7S»^ 

theturnr^^? program. Children showmg these gains do not lose tljem over 

In sum, Title I is an instructionally effective program for eligible and needful rhil 

srpOrted"bv 'Tme"^l '"t ^''^''^fr' .^£^-^"4'^ MosfrtructionTacHl H^^^ 
supporiea oy iitle I are consistent with preva ng oractice in vsrhool HicfriX 
throughout the United States. Title I is neither especially tnventive norTs it ex^rT 
mental. Achievement variations across programs tend to be more a function of o'Tgal 
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nization and administration than a function of differences in program materials or 
instructional strategy. 



MAKING TITLE I WORK BETTER 



Instead of moving to deny more children access to Titled opportunities, Congress 
should be planning how to make it an even greater instrument of educational im- 
provement. A first step in this would be to alter the Title I funding formula so that 
per pupibTitle I support does not rise and fall as a function of average statewide per 
pupU expenditure. As things now stand, poor children attending schooj in stat^ 
with low per pupil expenditure are doubly penalized. First, such children are penal- 
ized because statewise support for their schooling is below national norms. Ihen 
they are further penalized by the failure of the Title I .support for which they are 
eli^ble to rise to levels of support in other states. Since all other financial aspects of 
Title I have a predistributive effect that favors poor children, it seems needlessly 
contradictory to have the statewide average per pupil expenditure partially undo 
other deliberate financial effects of Title I. ' - . • , 

Next Congress should alter Title I eligibility to remove family income and social 
class as relevant variables in .assessing^' pupil eligibility. Title I's major limitation^as 
an instrument of instructional reform come^ from the use of family characterise 
as the major determinants of pupil eligibility. • , 

This preoccupation with family background derives from, and reinforces, the ta- 
milial effects" analysis of the interaction between pupil performance and famtly 
background. Such analysis concludes that a child s level of achievement depends 
principally on the nature of the family from which the child comes. Consistent with, 
such analysis is the fact that most Title I compensatory programs concentrate on 
altering children in ways that will teach them to learn in conformity with the 
school's preferred method of teaching. 

The problem with this approach is its failure to accept the possibility that pupii 
performance depends more on the character of, the school than on the nature of the 
family For so long as Title I eligibility derives from family background, Iitle I pro- 
grams must imply that pupil disability is due to some familial limitation as opposed 
to an inadequacy on the part of the school. As a result. Title I. as it stands, fails to 
influence school life in ways appropriate to actual pupil needs. Much better simp y 
to make pupil progress, as measured by standardized achievements tests, the sole 
criterion for eligibility. Members of the House of Representatives proposed consider- 
ation of such a change as long ago as 1974, but NIE has consistently argued that the 
absence of a national testing program makes this proposal impractical 

However, since Title I should be strengthened by abandoning family background 
eligibility criteria, it makes sense to accept a state-by-state testing program. 1 he 
costs whether borne by the state or federal government, are not dram^ic. Ihe 
change in Title I allocations would not be great, but minority children would be cer- 



tain beneficiaries. , ^ ^. i *• * 

Further reform of Title I requires the guarantee that disparte instructional aottvi- 
ties not consistent with the school's summary {)urposes be excluded, litle 1 pro- 
grams should conform to the school's mission, and should remain Subject to the ad- 
ministrative and instructional personnel in the school. The effectiveness of adminis- 
trative instructional leadership is a fundamental ingredient in school success, and 
Title I programs should reinformce and reflect it. 

^ Finally, the ironic flaw in the Title I situation (that academic progress for low- 
income children can jeopardise a districts allocation) should be rectified. All 1 itle 1 
legislation, together with its administrative rules and regulations, should be re- 
viewed to permit Title I support for improving students to..continue for at least two 
years following the initial year of improvement.^Gji^rly, such changes would have 
to be accompanied by funding formulae that diT'not prompt districts to support 
grievously deficient students while ignoring those of slight or marginal deficiency. 

The most efficient way to solve this problem is to fund Title I at the level that 
would support service for 100 percent of Title' I eligible studentsi. A reduction in 
Title I funding . will exagerate the problem of failure to serve students who, with 
only modest service, could meet the exceed national standards of skills mastery. 

In the same vein some rollover of a district's Title I allocation should be permit- 
ted The rollover would permit funds not spent in one year to be spent in the follow- 
ing'v^ar Under present Title I rules, districts do not have permission to retain un- 
expected Title I funds from one year to the next. The absence of such permission, 
discourages frugality and some districts procedure^ an orgy of Title I expenditure as 
the funding cycle draws to an end! 
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SCHOOLS DO MAKE A DIFFERENCE 



Overall, the Title I experience proves the point that public schools can be much 
more effective in transmitting basic academic skils than they usually are. Evidence 
from particular program efforts confirms this conclusion. In an earlier article in 
this magazine (March /Apri} 1979), I discussed a number of such program efforts, 
along with the studies of Weber, Madden, Brookover, Lezotte, and others that have 
carefully identified some of the more critical 'Bspects of the effective school. I wish 
now, through reference to my own work, to further illuminate the proposition that 
pupil acquisition of basic school skills primarily depends more on the nature of the 
school to which the children are selit than on the character of the families from 
which they come. 

In 1974 my colleagues and I began a research project at Harvard that collected 
income, social-class, and family background data on children in elementary and in- 
termediate schools in a number of urban districts throughout the United States. We 
followed our collection of income and social-class data by collecting achievement- 
data for the same children especially for graded three through seven. 

We analyzed the data in search of schools that had gone far toward abolishing the 
alj^ too predictahlerfjf&tionship between performance and family background. Such a 
school had to deliver basic school sk'Us to a full range of its pupil population. 

Our analysis of school effectiveness followed two steps. We first used our data on 
social clas^ to assign each, student to one, of five social-class subsets. Once having 
established, with great specificity, how many children in each grade were poor, 
middle class', and so on across the five social-class subsets, we used our data on 
achievement to analyze the interaction between pupil performance and pupil social 
class. By this means we found a number of elementary and intermediate schools 
that were academically effective with the full range of their pupil population. 
. Having identified these school&, we se* about to determine what else distinguished 
them from less successful schools. We maintained sufficient controls to be certain 
that if we did identify institutional differences it would be those institutional and 
organizational characteristics that accounted for the variation in achievement from 
school to school. There was, then, insufficient variation in the character of the pupil 
populations, the neighborhoods, or the circumstances under which the schools func- 
tioned to explain away dramatic achievement differences. , 

Next, we paired the effective schools with ineffective schools and assigned observ- 
ers to each of the pairs. The observers recorded various aspects of school life, with 
written instruments we designed for that purpose, and sent us the data. We then 
analyzed the descriptions of school life to see whether any set of characteristics con- 
sistently described the effective schools as contrasted with those that were ineffec- 
tive. We concluded that five institutional organizational characteristics consistently 
were evident in the effective schools and were absent in whole or in part in the inef- 
fective schools; the style of leadership in the building; the instructional emphasis in 
the building; the climate of the school; the implied expectations derived from the 
teacher's behavior in the classroom; and finally the presence, use, and response to 
standardized instruments for measuring pupil progress. 

These five characteristics are much more than research findings. Indeed, they are, 
in fact, the basis of an instructional reform agenda that has been the guiding princi- 
ple of New York City's "School Improvement Project." In its effort to translate edu- 
caional research findings into day-to-day professional educator behavior, the poject 
has pioneered a new pedagogical context for the implementation of Title I impera- 
tive and opportunity. Together they present a formidable force for school improve-" 
ment. The research, the know-how, and the funds are essential. 

Our work was guided by three premises: first, that all the children in the New 
York City public schools are educable; second, that the educability of the children 
derives far more from the nature of the school to which they are sent than from the 
nature of the family from which t^iey come; and third, and perhaps most important, 
that pupil acquisition of basic school skills is not determined by family background. 
It is the school response to family background that determines pupil performance. 

Two points should be emphisized here. First, these references to pupil pierform- 
ance refer to math and reading skills as measured by pupil performance on stand- 
■ ardized achievement tests Such tests are, of course, only a basis for evaluating a 
school's minimum obligation. The emphasis on these minimum obligations must not 
be taken to mean that the loftier purposes of education are served by such a stand- 
ard. The focus on measurable minimums is merely meant to assert that school effec- 
tiveness precedes educational excellence. A second major point to be emphasized is 
that effective schools are not necessarily characterized by identical levels of achieve- 
ment for the social-class subsets present in most urban schools. 
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My standard of effectiveness merely requires that the proportion of poor children 
achieving minimum mastery approximate the pi5portion of middle^lass chUdren 
achieving minimum mastery. As a group, middle^lass children may still outperform 
poor children as a group, but no significant proportion of either group in an effec- 
tive school will fail to obtain the prerequisites to successful access to the next level 
of schooling. 

Evaluation of existing school practices was basic to the School Improvement Proj- 
ect. School liaisons werfe trained and assigned to the participating schools. Their job 
is to guide the administrative and instructional personnel of the schools through an 
ev^luation^of the school's, relative strength and weakness with respect to each of the 
characteristics above. The outcome of that examination is what we call the Needs 
Assessment Document. These, documents have been prepared primarily by the liai- 
son people but in close collaboration with a representative group that has been con- 
vened in each school. 

Each document talks with some specificity about the relative strength and weak- 
ness of the instructional, leadet^hip in the building, the instructional emphasis of 
the building, the climate of the building, and so on. These documents are then used 
as a basis for making decisions about what kind of technical assistance would bring 
the school the characteristics we wanted it to have. Bear in mind that the premise 
tjrom which all this proceeds is that any school that has obtained the five character- 
istics all at once would begin to show improvement in skills acquisition for precisely 
that portion 'of the pupil population that ordinarily profits leadt from the way we 
approach teaching and learning in city schools. 

For example, if the needs assessment finds the school principal wanting in some 
aspect of instructional leadership, then the question is put: "What might be done to 
improve that principal's skills in the exercise of instructional leadership*?" One of 
our very firm conclusions is that the principal of the school has to be the person to 
whom the instructional personnel look for instructional leadership. We know that 
one of the measures of instructional leadership is that the principal has to visit 
classes systematically observe, and^pond to the observations. Therefore, if we dis- 
covered that the principal seldom does that, we would respond by assigning a person 
to work with the principal to teach what he or she migK >eed to know in order to 
be a sophisticated and consistent evaluator of teacher pe mance in the classroom. 
It the needs assessment shows that the teachers are . ^cure about their use of 
achievement data, we might assign to the school a prox^^or of me^uremegj and 
\^y that we wanted the teachers to participate in seminars on interpreting assess- 
i^ent data or evaluating achievement outcomes. Or we might assign a curriculum 
>rson if we wanted teachers better trained in how one uses achievement data as a 
bas^ for program design. 
-The point I'm trying to make is that this process of intervention does not niter 
PHP*' expenditure, does not add in any permanent way^ to the resources with 
which \he school works, does not reduce class size, and does not add to the reper- 
toire of services that the school has. to offer. The project merely sets out to help the 
school stm see that there are Ways to make better use of the resources already in 
the school. \' 

The results have been both dramatic and unambiguous. Pupil performance on 
city-wide, nationallv normed, standardized tests of math and reading have dramati- 
cally improvedWch school year since 1978. By the spring of 1981, tests showed an • 
aggregate performance in the New York City public schools above the national 
norms. 

The summary po^it of this article is that an understanding of school effectiveness, 
when applied to educational resources like ♦Title I, produces dramatic gains in teach- 
ing ahd learning. Oth^r school systems are beginning to follow New York City's ex- 
ample; educational res^^rch findings on the characteristics of effective schools hold 
great promise for more >^f feet ive school practices. But without the resources and 
services supported by Title I, the gains in school effectiveness could not have oc- 
curr^. New York City s now high rating in school achievement is a dramatic exam- 
ple of what poor children statid to lose if Mr. Reagan succeeds in his proposed reduc- 
tions m educational spending. \, 

Mr. Edmonds. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
• Dr. RosENSHiNE. May I answer? 
Mr. Hawkins. Yes, Dr Rosenshine. 

Dr. Rosenshine. A couple of things about the Federal role. One 
is I would certainly endorse the encouragement that more money 
be allocated to encourage research m instruction. We can't train 
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the principals and the superintendents in instruction until we un- 
derstand it. We're starting to understand it and the funded projects 
ar^ aiding in this. We don't really know how to teach reading We 
don t really know how to teach math. We don't really know how to 
teach reading comprehension. 
. We're starting with our research on instruction, and with some 
ot the research on learning and cognitive psychology and informa- 
tion processes. Some of which is going on at Illinois in our federally 
funded Center for Study of Reading. Out of this is going to come a 
technology for instruction, and the continued research on this to 
me seems extremely important. Research on learning and instruc- 
tion. 

Second, and I'm not sure of the political advisability on this, but 
as I look at It, that would I do? We have the national diffusion 
network m the Department of Education which has listed validated 
programs. By validated pro-ams, they mean these programs have 
demonstrated sufficiently to the panel that these programs have 
obtained achievement gain for frequently urban poor title I kids. 

1 don t know why— and every program that I've seen that I'm en- 
couraging is on that list, has made it to the validated list. What if 
one said you can only use programs that come from the NDN, Na- 
tional Diffusion Network validated list. That those are the ones 
that are gomg to be eligible for funding and not anything— and not 
anything else. 

Mr. Edmonds. Mr. Chairman, may I just 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, Mr. Edmonds. 

Mr. Edmonds. While there is a considerable merit in that, and I 
can understand why my colleague would make that remark, I hope 
you don t do that. I mean the trade-off is just too great. I meati I 
think that it is true that, you know, all of us are at some level 
critical of local practice and ^sp on. But the 1;ruth is that if there is 
genius in the American political system, ^nd I think there is, it's 
closer to local school districts than it is to the Congress role in edu- 
cation decisionmaking. And tempting though it may be, I really 
wouldn t like . to see the Government participate in education deci- 
sionmaking at that level. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Erdahl. 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And I, too, 
want to thank the panel for being with us today, and regret that 
another committee meeting kept me away from part of it. 

It certainly is a timely topic to try to make our educational proc- 
ess more efficient to try to educate this group of young people with 
the Expanded universe of knowledge. We're trying to do with less 
dollars at almost every level. 

Mr. Petri, the New York Times' lead story, says, "Court invali- 
dates school financing in New York State bias against the poor 
found. ' I don't want to make Mr. Kildee feel bad, but as I walked 
into this meeting, the clerk's office right next door had the TV on 
with this story, two more school districts in Michigan shut down. 
We hear the assaults on expenditure. We hear talk about title I- 
funding being reduced coming from our administration. In my 
home State of Minnesota, we, read the hSadlines of a $500 million 
shortage in State funds. So it*s difficult. 



Mr. Petri already touched on this, but he's leaving, so he won't 
have to hear the redundance of it. You can go now. That's all right. ^ 
As we think of the balance between the prerogatives of the States 
and the school districts, each guards his area jealously and, I guess, 
properly establishing policy on the local level. 

At the same time, we have the NIE and other places where we 
can do research on the national level. My question is. How can we 
best see these programs implemented that research has proven to 
be effective? We have pilot schools that have done them well. I 
think of the teacher that was asked what she taught. The person 
asking was thinking of the subject, but she thought of the result, as 
said, *1 teach kids.' 

I think this is kind of the attitude that we have to have. But can 
we have an economic carrot or a bureaucratic stick on the part of 
the Federal Governnr^^nt, or are there avenues vvithin the private 
sector or within the educational mechanism itself'to share ideas? I 
know it's a broad and general observation, maybe more than a 
question, but how can we put the research into practice and do a 
better job of it? • 

Anyone of you that wishes — and all of you can comment, if you 
wish. ' ^ 

Mr. Edmonds. There are some things that are going on that are 
encouragijig that can be made more encouraging. NIE is beginning 
to invest more in funding progr^ams that are intended to evaluate 
whiat we're talking about. I think the major point to be made is 
that we now know more about the characteristics of effective 
schools than we know about how to put them into practice. 

And that since we now have a number of natural settings that 
have decided on their own initiative to try to use effective schools' 
research as the basis for programs of improvement, then one of the 
things at which NIE is very good, is we could just do systematic 
evaluation of what that looks like in a variety of places in an at- 
tempt to get a better handle on how you use what we now knovf. I 
mean, we have to confess that we know a lot more about telling 
you what the schools should look like at the end of the program of 
intervention than we know now^ tell you exactly how to design 
the program of intervention. That is a real gap in the knowledge. 
And I don't know of any substitute for long-term evaluation studies 
to get after that. 

JillJ±ie-^B€-thrng the Federal Government can do now, because 
we have the technology to do it, and we have more than sufficient 
evidence in support of Jt, legislation in title I and other Federal 
programs that subsidize education, can be far more aggressive in 
insisting that local school officials demonstrate the role that evalu-, 
ation played in their decision, either to repeat a program or to 
modify a, program. 

I mean, at this moment, we are hard pressed to understand the 
origin of the decision in a local school district to use any kind of 
outside resources in support of one program and at the expense- of 
another. = 

And since the Federal Government has long had a tradition of 
saying that it wants evaluative datajto accompany the reports of 
the use of its money, it does seem to 'me that you are now in a posi- 
tion to, become a good deal more aggressive in saying that you want 
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more than just the evaluation data. You want a description of the 
role that is played in what the local officials decided to do. 

Because the major obstacle to their using what we're talking 
about is that evaluation plays a very, very m<xlest role in education 
decisionmaking in most local schools. ^ ^ . 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Erdahl, would you complete it? ; ^ 
Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much. And if other panel members 
don't have any comments at this time, Til thank yoti for this time, 
Mr. phairman. q 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. I assume there are no further ques- 
tions. Again, the Chair would like to thank Ms. Bernstein, Dr. Ro- 
senshine, and Mr. Edmonds. As my colleague on the left side of the 
aisle has indicated, an excellent program.' I think it certainly 
stands as one of the finest hearings that we have conducted on the 
Education and Labor Committee, and certainly, this subcommittee. 

And I think the presentations have been of great benefit to us, 
and we certainly wish to thank each of the witnesses. 
That concludes the hearing this morning. The hearing will con- 
^ tinue tomorrow morning at 9:30 in this room, 
k i . [The hearing was adjourned at 11:45 a.m., on October 27, 1981.] 
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OVERSIGHT HEARINGS ON URBAN JPDUCATION 



WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1981 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Elemen- 
tary, Secondary, and Vocational Education, Com- 
mittee ON EDUCATIor^i AND LaqOR, 

^ * Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:32 a.m. in room 2175, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee) presiding. 

Members Piesent: Representatives Perkins, Kildee, and Erdahl. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel; and John Smith, senior 
professional assistant. ^ 

Chairman Perkins. The doors are closed^ a quorum i$ present. 
The Subcomniittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Edu- 
cation is continuing oversight hearings this morning on urban edu- 
cation; 

The members of this subcommittee are aware that in recent 
years public education has come under severe scrutiny, evaluation, 
and criticism. But in listening to the critics we must not forget that 
there are public schools and public school systems in this country 
which are doing an excellent job of teaching the basic skills. We 
are also aware that some of the most rigorous teaching and learn- 
ing is occurring in some of our most deprived, disadvantaged urban 
communities. How can this be explained v/hen we are so often led 
to believe that jus^ the reverse is true? I believe that some of our 
questions may be answered by today's witnesses. 

Our witnesses today are practitioners of educational excellence 
who come from many different parts of our country. Through their 
experience as outstanding educators in urban school settings they 
are going to help us more clearly understand what educational 
components enable a school or. program to demonstrate a high 
degree of effectiveness; what characteristics distinguish a more suc- 
cessful school or program from a less successful school or program, 
and what the Federal Government can do in order to encourage 
and.sui5port the growth of more effective schools in the Nation. 

Given the current Federal^ policy espoused by the administration 
or withdrawal of the Federal support for education, how do you see 
this impacting on your school program? 

Our first witness today is Dr. Rondle Edwards, superintendent of 
the East Cleveland Schools, East Cleveland, Ohio. We are delighted 
to have you here. Dr. Edwards. And ^r. Paul Loughran, assistant 
superintendent from up in New York. Come around both of you— 
Dr. Edwards. And we've got Dr. Hendrix likewise, here, from the 
Chattanooga Public\ Schools, Tennessee. We'll first hear from Dr. 
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Ed>yards; Dr. Hendrix, and then Dr. Paul Loughran. Go ahead, Dr. 
Edwards. 

[The prepared statement of Rondle Edwards follows:] 

Prepared Statement of RondiIe E. EdwXrds, Ph. D., Superintendent, East 
Cleveland City Schools, East Cleveland, Ohio 

Members of the House Education and Labor Committee, Officers in the Depart- 
ment of Education,' Colleagues in Education, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am pleased to 
be able to speak about quality urban education today. It is as true today as it. always 
has been that the education of our youth is our best guarantee for a bright future 
for our nation. More specifically, for youth in my community, education is their 
only hope of breaking the proverty cvcle. I am pleased, also, that the East Cleveland 
' Schools are being recognized as a deliverer of effective education to its students. Mv 
constant fear is that the loss of stf.te and federal revenue could end all of this. Much 
of this forum today is a consideration of the appropriate federal role in American 
education. 

A description of this federal role should begin and end with the assurance that 
"equality" and ''excellence" are the purposes of federal educational actions. 
I America has a historic commitment to education that began with the nation's in- 
ception. This dedication to education has been, and will continue to be, fundamental 
to the growth and progress of our country. We need to keep in mind that education 
is the very cornerstone of successful democracy in America. Perhaps Thomas Jeffer- 
son has expressed it best: **If a nation expects to be both ignorant and free . < . it 
. expects what never was and never will be. ' ^ r 

It was from this national commitment that our present -system of local schools has 
grown. We must build on this broader historic perspective while at thie,same time 
preserving the equally firm commitment to educational pluralism at the local level. 

A key role of our federal government in education is to encourage and reinforce 
local initiative in facilitating quality education and school success. Equally impor- 
tant for the federal government is the role of initiating action when local commit- 
ments wane, cease to occur, or fail to deliver quality education for all citizens, re- 
gardless of race, social class or economic conditions. 

George Washington, our first president, spoke of this national commitment when 
he said: ^ 

"In a country like this ... if there cannot be money found to answer the common 
purposes of education, there is something amiss in the ruling political power, which 
requires a steady, regulating, and energetic hand to correct and control it." 

John Adams enlarged upon this concept in stating that: "The whole people must 
^^ke upon themselves the education of the whole people and be willing to bear the 
e^rpense^ofit." . 

Finallyr'JJi5tTTH*VKenned3r^eminded us that: "The human mind is our fundamen- 
tal resource . . . The Federal Government's responsibility in this area has been es- 
tablished since the earliest days of the Republic — it is time now to act decisively to 
fulfill that responsibility . . .-" 

The protection of the Civil Rights of minorities and the handicapped is certainly a 
role of the federal government. The correction of deficits and negative conditions 
due to the history of segregation throughout this nation is a moral and constitution- 
al obligation of the federal government. Not to m<?et this obligation would result in 
a far more costly situation in terms of the compromising of bur moral stature in ' 
relation to out national vigOr and as an international leader. 

Also, I believe that a citizenry armed with an adequate education is a most effec- 
tive national defense tool. Additionally, the federal government has a definite role 
in what I call international education — an education for world understanding, for 
national defense and for worldwide commerce. 

Perhaps a description of the East Cleveland community is in order at ^his point. 

The city of East Cleveland, with a population of 38,000 is comprised of a 4-square- 
mile area, bordered on three sides by the inner city of Cleveland. S^nce 1970, East 
Cleveland haa^ 3xperienced a rapid foss in industry. There are approximately ten 
major employers in the district. Qf these, only two. General Electric Company and 
Huron Road Hospital, employ over nine hundred persons. General Electric is ihe 
major industry in the community and accounts for approximately fifteen percent of 
East Cleveland's tax base. The loss of industry over the past decade has meant a 
serious decline in monies available each year to operate schools. 

The city ranks second lowest among thirty-two municipalities in Cuyahoga 
County for family income; at the same time, it ranks second highest in the state 
(out of 678 school districts) in school tax millage collected for educational purposes. 
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dente°L tL'"n ^hich illustrates the economic status of East Cleveland resi- 
ed city in the state, is racially isolated and refl^ a^DulaceT^^ 

Vietnamese backgrounds) "''^"^ Caucasian, Hispanic, Oriental and 

tSer Sio of%^2 ?o IflT' '^^^ \" enrollment of 2,l73 A pupil- 

ntinC todimb slo,^y'^" reached across the district. Students. enrollment 

ho!i^lh^'£ktfrhelL"dtn';r^^ 

mminn\f ^'^^ school Despite these efforts, space is still inadequate A S7 6 

wnicu nave oeen taced with limited financial means. Thus, even if there ti/<»r<» in 
creased financial support at the local level, the East Cleveikn^Board of Education 
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and the administration would have to continually seek outside funding as well as 
persistently lobby at the state level for increased basic aid in order to maintain an 
educational program that will meet the identified needs of all students. 

Several years ago. then, the East Cleveland system was not much different than 
other urban schools of that time, with the poor attendance, poor achievement, and 
the vandalism conditions we re all familiar with. Experienced teachers had fled and 
of those who remained some found that their teaching styles, which tormerly had 
been successful, no longer worked. Some' others who remained pursued teaching 
strategies that were destined for failure from the onset. This latter group of teach- 
ers most often behaved in the classroom out of a negatively biased perception of the 
pupils and the families from which the pupils came. These same teachers were often 
those who covertly predicted that their pupils would not achieve academically and 
sociallv/and vet expressed alarm when the same negative predictions were actual- 
ized Fteplacement teachers were young, inexperienced, and lacked skills and under- 
standings required for teaching urban students. These latter two catetories of teach- < 

• ers expected learning to take place in classrooms with a sterile affective involve- 
ment of the teacher and the learner. Our first efforts to counteract these problems 
were in four areas: parent involvement, teacher training, enrichment instruction, 
and remediation. To restore quality education we needed to fo;'m a team of dedi- 
cated teachers and parents. We needed to establish an affective climate that would 
motivate students to learn and motivate teachers to stimulate achievement excel- 
lence 

A Home-School Liaison Program, funded under' ESAA Title VI. enabled us to in- 
stall Home Visitors in the schools to contact parents when children were absent or 
repeatedly tardv. They visited parents at home to develop joint action to help stu- 
dents with chronic behavior or attendance problems! We also established periodic 
teacher-parent conferences and encouraged teachers to phone parents to report both 
the good work or problffm behavior of their children. These efforts communicated 
several messages to the parents: the schools expect students to be in attendance and 
to arrive promptly, that we care about their youngsters, and that we cannot educate 
their children without their active support. These same messages went to our staff. 
By initiating these steps, our teachers and administrators understood that parent 
cooperation is important to us and that we care about our students and their pres- 
ence in school. Today, it is not an unusual event for both parents to leave work for a 
teacher conference iY a child is experiencing problems. There is high attendance at 
Curriculum Nights, Open Houses, and parent-teacher organization meetings. Last 
year, over SOO parents, relatives and students attended the young (Authors Confer- 
ence at 8 a.m. on a Saturday, to see the books~aUthofed and published by their chil- 
dren. , ^. 

Teacher training was accomplished in two ways. Local universities in conjunction 
with a school faculty, designed Masters degree programs with classes taught at the 
school site These degrees programs were built around the identified teaching-learn- 
ing needs of the East Cleveland school district. Also, a systematic effort to dismiss 
incompetent teachers was launched. The position of Curriculum Specialist was de- 
veloped These persons are experienced master teachers who have demonstrated the 
knowledge, teaching skill and interpersonal skills necessary to be an intructional 
leader, resource teacher, and teacher supervisor. We placed Curriculum Specialists 
- in each school. These persons lead effective teachers and help the less effective to 

• improve The role of principal also is that of an instructional leader, so a team of 
teacher support is functioning in each building. Using a variety of strategies, the 
team tries to promote a positive self-concept of feeling of confidence in each teacher. 
We recognize that unless we demonstrate respect for the integrity of our staff, we 
cannot expect teachers to treat their students intthis manner. We reward excellence 
and efforts of teachers and we expect them to treat students similarly. Through this 
Staff development program, we demonstrate that our district cares about the wel- 
fare and performance of its teachers in the same way as it does about the students; 
that we have high expectations of our teachers, the same for our students. 

Enrichment activities have taken several forms. The initial effort was the En- 
riched and Extended School Year Program. Elementary students at all grade levels 
attended school year round, with I- angl 2-week vacations scheduled periodically. 
These children and their teachers spent one to two week periods each month in one 
of ten nearby institutions in University Circle, such as the Cleveland Art Museum, 
Health Museum Western Reserve Historical Society or Karamu Theater. These in- 
stitutional staffs provided experiential learning that could not{ take place in the 
classroom These extended visits also removed the students from their racially iso- 
lated environment and expanded their horizons. This program raased students abili- 
ty and achievement scores to a significant level. Later the program changed to con- 
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were cut. Fiugram was ended this past June when our DPPF funds 

'^^^'lZZeZ%XZZT^^^^ Z ?nsf ^->e stimulation it offered 

through active experiences '^l^or^l^^XS'^l^^S'f^J^t^ 

si^^ie^^'^l^ndlZjf^^^^^^^ has been implemented. Selected 

• French and Spani^ languals The p^o^^^^^^^ P'°Srarr^ including 

state Gifted and Talented Pr^erim fnH^ r ^ 'T'^eived minimal funds from the 
budget. It extends from grades &ugh P ""'"'^ '^'"""^^ 'he operating 

-sch^ls'^Lir/ea^r^n" each of our elementary 

priz>q:he program, also rmanLdThrouLh^^^^^^^^^ '^"''5"' '^^"^ first 

three trough high' schooHt the h Sch^^^^^^ '"'^'"''^^ ^radrfs 

the curriculum. Plans are underway to strenrthln tL '^nguages are added to 
and to make credits in foreign LwuaLe a h^Xthnn^ T'^" language curriculum 

An example of how we trl to^Umnl J. J^^A^^'^^ graduation requirement. 
Awareness Prograrsrudrn'^s w^orHev^^^^^^ a smaller offering, the Career 
Saturday classes from grades 7 through ,2 A, 'P'^^f ''"''"''e'' 

tion. minority scientists and engineers nrovide t him ^v! a «^ 

".''^b- ''u^^y,.^- introd"& r w^f rangTof'ca"rels" ^''P^"-'^- -t 
gra^:tt!^ls^Sr;tr-^LlTi^°;ira4"^^^^^^^^ - ^he pro- 

^'Krso^h^-si^rH^^^^^ 

isSXat:!l!trh"teSe?sT^^^ TT' benefits. Students' learning 

- dents- standaXand expee atrons are ra^^ 'S°^':T'^' ^"f both teachers' and stu 
youngsters participate in enrichment actfviti«f ^^en their 
children's educational opportunities in our schools th.v 7 fl^,^^^'^ ^^out their 

- dents' academic progress and h s nnsiJivB L .° ' ^ hey feel better about th'eir stu- 
ment of their children ^ ' *^^''ng is reflected in their encourage- 

Kindergarten for the Tyear-oll An F^wl « ^tart Program, for ages 3 and 4, and 
an NDN (National Diffin Netv^^rkfofferfn^Tnit^TT^^^^ Sci-eening Program, 
Adoption Grants, was begun three years°aeo (^^ ™^ 'V-C 

the program. It includes aees 4 inH =f L/r T 5 operating funds now support 
developmental kficits andTDretcrltive Children are screened for 

has been demonstrated as br'nTeffectfve hv n^' " P-'e^^ihed The program 
level. Title I Reading Teachers eive remeH^, ^ S°^^ 'he elementary, 

dents This continues^hrough thf middl^^rA^"^^^ h 

provide remedial reading and math^ahs and n- ! ^'^^ ^'^1'°,'?'' ^""eral funds 
support two vocational rLd"ngTbs '^^^^ Disadvantaged Vocational Funds 

staTf1L77e'sttem^?aTesfbLTT""''."'^ " ^^^'^^ ^o parents and 

and the less^ucSir.rt^trivl'^fo^^^^^^^^ 

po^iretaS^litir^lfto^^i^o-S^^^^^^^ 

high school. reorganize the structure of the middle school and 

for^a^bViS^'has' tZ StestanTn VIoTT Tt'^V^^'^ 

school each year. These are pri adoLcent .."d^^^^ '° 'he 

[.aT'Siat^^uSo^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

rrco-'l^rr^i^^ul^fH^^^^ 

teachers stayertSer and wi h tr r Vl.'«i'%^"^'u ^'"'''e^- These 

cupied contiguous cl™ ml "es^r c^^^^^^ oc- 
ture was instituted in the ninth trrade «f tifr h „u u ? f '"''"'^- ^ S'milar struc- 
tioh. . ^'^^"^ ''^ 'he high school to ease students' transi- 
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Students follow a traditional schedule as a sophmore, except that they must take 
two courses from a choice of math, science, or social studies. This insures that stu- 
dents have 2 years of either math or science, since both are required the first year. 
At the junior level, students must elect to enter one of four interdiscip mary 
schools- Fine Arts, Humanities, Practical Arts or Math/Science, or Vocational Edu- 
Ciation In addition, they have three electives. Their senior year requires only Eng- 
lish and the rest of their schedule is tailored to their interests and goals through 



These organizational designs at the middle and high schools have fastened the es- 
tablishment of a feeling of closeness among groups of teachers, groups of students 
and between small groups of teachers and students. A peer support system is al- 
lowed to develop which gives both teachers and students a base from which to con- 
centrate on the task at hand; producing well educated^ students. ^ 

The final component of our educational efforts that Id like to describe is our 
building "and maintenance program. Previously, I mentioned our recent extensive 
building renovation project. We also have "a vigorous maintenance schedu e. Our 
buildings are inspected monthly and needed maintenance scheduled promptly. You 
can walk down the hall at any time of the day in any of our schools and see attrac- 
tive and clean walks and sparkling windows. You will find no graffiti, no broken 
windows, no vandalism. All school grounds are well maintained and attractively 
landscaped For it is our belief that a well-maintained and attractive physical plant 
will positively affect the attitudes and actions of the staff and students who spend 
the majority of their waking hours in that environment: We know that for many 
students, the only clean physical space in their lives is at the school. The attractive 
buildings also send messages to the people of the community; that school is a desir- 
able place to' be and that they as taxpayers are responsible for these attractive 



I^ve described some of the strategies that were employed in East Cleveland that 
resulted in a comprehensive and high quality educational program. I d like now to 
outline the essential factors that I believe that these actions represent. ^ 

; Leadership.—rrom the entire central office administrative staff, to each build- 
ing administrative group, to the leaders among teachers and parents. Each group 
has a role to perform, but the tone and direction are set in. the superintendents 
office Leadership is not just decisioii making. It is planning; it is dedication and 
hard work each day at all levels. It is constant monitoring and communicating 
among and within all levels. , , r r,.^^ 

^ Use of knowledge —V^e are continuously inundated with information, from 
within and from outside the school district. It is sometimes easy to become involved 
in daily routines and problem solving and thereby ignore information that could aid 
us in achieving our goals. Two examples are achievement test scores and research 
results. We are persistently making an effort to use these types of useful informa- 
tion We use program evaluation and test scores to help make decisions about pro< 
gram changes. This strategy also builds in an accountability factor. We attempt to 
sift through, educational research and use that which seems to be significant for our 
schools. For example, this year we have undertaken systemwide , staff development 
on the concept of Time on Task", and will incorporate the teaching strategies from 
that research throughout the systern. . r 

7. Attitudes and affect— kher describing our actions taken in each of the areas o 
programs organization, personnel and building maintenance, I suggested several 
nonverbal messages that resulted from these activities. I think it is important for us 
to be aware that our actions taken and those omitted always communicate attitudes 
and values held by the decision makers. While the effect of each strategy alone may 
be minimal, when several actions are taken, a consistent message develops and be- 
comes a powerful influence on the receivers, a climate is created. And attitudes are 
a key ingredient to successful schools. Our teachers and administrators care about 
the students, about the parents, and about each other. As a group, we are a part of 
and are involved in community life. Our attitudes influence our expectations of each 
other and of our students. Attitudes exist whether or not we are aware of them, and 
since they are so powerful, it is essential to create the best passible climate for atti- 

tudinal influence. . . ^ fu« 

A Successful inJitruction.-There are several common characteristics among the 
programs Tve described and we've found these qualities to lead to improved achieve- 
ment One is enrichment. All children are entitled to enrichment activities which 
win stimulate ideas and motivate them to learn. These activities will also help stu- 
dents to acquire concepts. Concepts are amorphous entities which are difficult to de- 
scribe teach, or to learn. Many urban students, especially those who have been edu- 
cationally disadvantaged, need to be active participants in their learning; they need 
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Jl^r A learning, not be told about it. Planning this kind of learning takes 
experienced, creative teachers who are willing to make the extra effort and use 
, extra time to structure lessons. And these extra efforts are de^r^ing of more r^ 
wards than we are able to give to our dedicated staff 

D.^s^hifi,"^ '*''"^^/^' ^'"^ describing combine to form an educational 
cn^kh successful in many ways. But we realize that it is necessary to ac 

fnr.«i n u ""'^^r^'^^ the same task for science and social studies. We have 
ft.n-f^niM"^'' T e'"n'nate^some programs due to reductions in federal and' 
^^infv^^ ^ J*"^-^ '."'^ affecting the level of our students' education. Yetfa 
quality education is the only avenue by which our youngsters will be able to m- 
prove their qua hty of life. Our students may come to us as culturally, educationalTy 
these obXlL '' We are determined that they s.ucLd in spke df 

Our community supports their schools and has demonstrated this support by 
never rejecting a levy or bond issue. Yet the poverty level in the community is so 
I'^.fL Jl local taxes cannot be the sole support of the schools. If theTfu?ure gen° 
erations are not to be doomed to the unemployment and welfare roles like many 
• their families, the federal and state governments must fuffilV tLrre^ 

u?re"iy m1nt' '""^ '"^^ ^"^'''^ ^^'^^ chea^r thLn 

STATEMENT OF RONDLE E. EDWARDS, SUPERINTENDENT EAST 
CLEVELAND CITY SCHOOLS, EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Dr. Edwards. Thank you, Mr. Perkins. Members of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, and officers in the Department of 
J?xlucation, colleagues in education, ladies, and gentlemen 

It certamly is my pleasure to speak about quality urban educa- 
tion today. 1 am most encouraged to know that you care enough to 
be here and that you are also concerned. I will rely very heavily 
upon reading from an abbreviated form of my formal presentation 
Hopefully that way we'll leave much time for many of your ques- 
tions that I will certainly be very happy to try to answer 
. The education of our youth today is our best guarantee for a 
bright future for our N-ation. For most of the youth of my commu- 
nity, and that is East Cleveland, education is certainly their only 
hope of breaking away from the poverty cycle and living productive 
lives. I am also pleased that the East Cleveland schools are being 
tecognized today as a deliverer of effective education to its stu- 
dents We have worked hard, for this over the past 5 years and we 
are pleased to be so recognized. 

However, my constant fear, is that the loss of State and Federal 
revenue could end so much of this effectiveness. Much of this 
torum today, I believe, is a gonsideratiqn of the appropriate role, 
appropriate Federal role, in American education. Therefore, I do 
wish your indulgence in a few comments on that role 

First I believe that a description of the Federal role should begin - 
and end with the assurance of equality and excellence. America's 
historic commitment to education has been and will continue to be 
fundamental to the growth and progress of our Nation. We need to 
keep in mind that education is the very cornerstone of successful 
democracy in America. Thomas Jefferson has expressed this quite 
well, and I quote: If a Nation expects to be both ignorant and free. 
It expects what never was and never will be." 

It certainly was from this type of national commitment ex- 
pressed by Thomas Jefferson that our present system of even local 
schools has grown. I believe that we must build on this historic 
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broader perspective while at the same time preserving the equally 
firm commitment to educational pluralism at the local level. 

Again, a key role of the Federal Government is to encourage and 
reinforce local initiative, facilitating quality education and school 
success. Equally important for the Federal Government is the role 
of. initiating action when local commitments v/ane, when local com- 
mitments cease to occur or when they otherwise fail to deliver 
quality education for all citizens regardless of race, social class, or 
economic conditions. 

John F. Kennedy, again, has reminded us that. 

The human mind is our fundamental resource * * * the Federal Government's 
responsibility in this area has been established since the earliest days of this great 
republic. 

Certainly the protection of the civil rights of minorities and the 
handicapped is a role of the Federal Government that should be 
well pronounced today. The correction of deficits and negative con- 
ditions due to the history of segregatioh throughout this Nation is 
a moral and constitutional obligation of the Federal Government. 
Also, I believe that a citizenry armed with an adequate education 
is a most effective national defense tool. Furthermore, the Federal 
Government has a definite role in what I refer to as international 
education, education for world understanding, for national defense, 
and certainly for world .commerce. 

A description of the East Cleveland community is well document- 
ed in the formal statement that I have prepared and is. available 
here. Therefore, I will not spend a great deal of time going to that 
because it will take up much of the time that I have for testimony. 

I do wish to point out some aspects of the East Cleveland commu- 
nity very briefly. The city of East Cleveland has a population of 
38,0(J0 people and is comprised of 4 square miles, and it borders on 
three sides the city of Cleveland. We always hasten to add, in East 
Cleveland, that we are a separate city. There^s nothing wrong with 
Cleveland, but we want to be properly identified. 

Since 1970, East Cleveland has experienced rapid loss of industry 
that has meant a serious decline in the moneys available to public 
education to operate schools. Approximately 36 percent of the stu- 
dents in attendance come from families on public assistance. Forty- 
two percent of the students in the district qualify for free or re- 
duced price lunch. The racial composition of the city is approxi- 
mately 80 percent minority, and when I say, in East. Cleveland 80 
percent minority, I am speaking of black. 

To summarize, the population characteristics of East Cleveland 
create critical educational needs that have to be met with limited 
financial resources. East Cleveland, the most densely populated 
city in Ohio, is racially isolated and reflects a populace that quite 
clearly is suffering from economic insufficiency. 

Yet, this community has continued to tax itself in order that the 
children be provided with the quality education. I want to say this 
loud and clear, that East Cleveland is one of the few communities 
in Ohio that has never rejected a school operating levy or bond 
issue in the 139-year history of that school district. That's quite a 
record for a school district in Ohio. 
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Now, a few: words about the school district. First of ali, it is com- ' 
prised of 7 elementary schools, 1 middle school, and 1 high school; 
a total school population of approximately 8,614 students. Minority ' 
students, again, in the school system comprise 98 percent oFthe 
total enrollment. We are pleased to report a pupil-teacher ratio of 
22 to 1. However, our student population continues to climb each 
year. Over the past decade the school system and community have 
experienced rapid racial and economic change! These events have 
created a critical affective and instructional needs which have been 
faced with, again, limited financial resources. 

Permit me here to just briefly— and this is for the sake of future 
questions— to review what I call the four phases of Federal aid to 
East Cleveland schools, from 1960 to 1980. Not much different than 
other urban areas. First, Fll say, the early 1960's were the begin- 
ning of desegregation. During this period token inte^ation was ac- 
ceptable by the community, but there, was the constant fear that 
Federal money would accelerate it. Thus, very little was applied for 
in Federal money to improve education. 

Then there's the early to mid-seventies, when we had an in- 
creased minority population in the schools. Federal money then 
was sought after, it was actively sought after, but to solve the mi- 
nority problem, not to necessarily improve schools for all, but to 
solve the minority problem. What can we do with the rush, the oh- 
slaught of minorities coming into our school district? 

Then, I would look at the late 1970's when the schools were pre- 
dominantly black and Federal money was withdrawn,, since in the . 
minds of Federal officials nearly all black schools did not constitute 
racial isolation. 

I have been here before to talk about this concept to membefs of 
th^ Department of Education and certainly to some key legislators.' 
New rulings on title yil to say that when a district becomes pre- 
dominantly black, almost all black, the problems of isolation are 
not to be attended by Federal aid through title VII, now' title VL 

The fourth phase, today, 1981, a time of State financial crisis in 
Ohio and elsewhere, the Federal Government expresses its desire 
to abdicate responsibility for the general welfare through educa- 
tion. 

Now, briefly, I want to get into the problem and what we did 
about it. And this is what happened to East Cleveland. The prob- 
lem Fll state, and what we did about it. I want to advise that much 
of the help did come from Federal funds but certainly now greatly 
on the wane. 

Several years ago the East Cleveland system was not much dif- 
ferent from other urban schools. Violence, vandalism, low morale, 
low achievement, and poor attendance were common. Experienced 
teachers fled and of those who remained many pursued teaching 
strategies that were destined for failure from the onset. This latter 
group that remained behaved in t^e classroom out of a negative, 
biased perception of the pupils and of the families from which the 
pupils came. 

These same teachers were often those who covertly predicted 
social and academic failure for their pupils and yet expressed 
alarm when these negative predictions were actualized. Newly re- 
cruited teachers were inexperienced and despite interest that they 
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had in the young people they lacked the necessary skills to do very 
much about it. 

Now, our efforts to counteract these problems were in four areas: 
Parent involvement, teacher training, enrichment instruction, and 
reme(^iation. We needed to establish an affective climate that 
would motivate students' learning and motivate teachers to draw 
out excellence from their students. In other <^ords, we sought a 
team of dedicated teachers, administrators, and parents. 
^ Now, under ESAA title .VI we initiated a home-school liaison pro- 
gram. Home-school visitors would monitor student attendance and 
tardiness, parents of chronic absentees were called, home confer- 
ences were held to get parents involved in solving their youngsters' 
behavior problems, parent and teacher conferences were scheduled 
periodically and teachers were encouraged to call 'parents for both 
the good that they did and certainly for their behavior problems. 
Parents and teachers alike learned that students were expected to 
be in school everyday and that we needed the active participation 
of parents in order to educate their^ students. 

Today— and I'm pleased with this— 4oday it is not unusual for 
both parents, working parents, to leave work for a teacher confer- 
ence if a child is experiencing a problem. There is high attendance 
at what we call curriculum night, open houses, and certainly at 
parent-teacher organization meetings. 

Teacher training took two directions. Several local universities 
offered masters degree level programs for our schools. Classes were 
held at the various school buildings after school. These graduate 
programs were built around the identified teaching-learning needs 
of our school district. Also, a systematic effort to dismiss incompe- 
tent teachet's was launched. And I want to emphasize: Yes, we dis- 
missed many incompetent teachers. 

The second thrust was to install curriculum specialists in each 
building. These master teachers with exceptional interpersonal 
skills led other effective teachers and certainly helped those who 
were less effective to improve. We have developed the same high 
expectations of ouc teachers that we have for our students. 

Enrichment activities also took several forms. The enriched and 
extended school year program sent elementary classes into nearby 
museums and theaters for 1- to 2-week learning experiences. These 
extended visits removed the students from their racially isolated 
environments and expanded their horizons. As all-black, predomi- 
nantly black schools, we did not have a large number of white 
youngsters for our youngsters to integrate with. The integrative ex- 
periences could not be had in that mode. But we did tise title VI 
and earlier title VII funds, to transport these students to places 
where they could have integrated involvements, virtually integrat- 
ed involvements, and thereby raise their horizons. - 

Transporting students to these cultural institutions for experien- 
tial learning raised IQ's and we can document that in achievement 
scores. Under title VI these programs were originally funded, and 
later they were transferred to State funding. I am bothered to add 
that this program was eliminated this past June when State funds 
were not available. Title VI moneys, I will add, have to be used for 
integrating only bodies, that was the purpose; not for the equally 
valuable experiences of expanding horizons. 
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We are in the fourth year of a program for gifted and talented 
students. Students attend special classes where the curriculum and 
teaching methods better meet their needs. 1 am pleei^^d to hear the 
most recent pronouncements on foreign languages here in the Con- 
gress. I want to say that foreign language instruction is being of- 
fered m all of our elementary schools. For instance, Spanish in- 
struction IS taking place from grade 3 through the high school. 

Our career education program includes designs for high ability 
students interested in science or other careers. From grade 7 
through 12 they attend Saturday classes at the local high school 
and middle school as well as local colleges to introduce them to a 
wide range of careers to upgrade their math and science skills. Our 
full career education program extends from kindergarten through 

We have also improved our elementary art and music programs. 
Specialists are scheduled into each elementary school. Last year a 
districtwide course, elementary, and a districtwide elementary or- 
chestra were established. 

These enrichment programs have several benefits. Both students 
and teachers are stimulated. Students' learning is accelerated and 
both teachers' and students' expectations are raised. And I want to 
emphasize for the sake of your questions, expectations being raised 
.on the part of students as well as on the part of teachers. Parents 
also are encouraged when their children participate in these pro- 
gram designs. 

We have several remedial elementary reading and mathematics 
programs under title I and certainly Head Start over the last 7 to 
10 years. Its been truly a success. We have screened kindergarten 
children for learning problems and prescribed remedial activities 
tor identified deficits. At the high school we have three reading 
labs and two mathematics labs with partial funding from the State 
disadvantaged vocational funds. As you well know, much of the vo- 
cational moneys for the States come from Federal sources, and that 
vocational money has been greatly cut. 

One other successful program strategy I would love to mention 
briefly is that at the middle school and the first year of high school 
we . installed small units of students and teachers to increase stu- 
dent-teacher closeness and reduce the extent to which students* 
travel alone through halls and corridors. Other organizational 
structures have created teacher support teamp and a close relation- 
ship between the smaller group of students and their teachers. 

The final component of our efforts to restore excellence in the 
East Cleveland schools has been our building maintenance pro- 
gram. Ron Edmonds was here yesterday and I'm certain that he 
mentioned the value of facilities when we try to exact effective 
schools. All of our buildings have been renovated or replaced 
within the last several years. A regularly scheduled onsite building 
inspection insures that building repairs and cleanliness are accom- 
plished. You find no broken windows or vandalism in our schools: 
We maintain the buildings and grounds and we provide an attrac- 
tive environment for students and teachers. This instills pride in 
thie community. 

In closing, let me say that the sum of these efforts have made 
East Cleveland an effective school district. Yet today we are in the 
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midst of program cuts and eliminatioii due to the reductions in 
Federal and State funding. These losses will -effect the quality of 
education our students are receiving and it is this very education 
which is the only avenue by which our youngsters will be able to 
improve the quality of their lives and add to the quality of this. 
Nation. 

Most of our students, as I have indicatted before, come to us edu- 
cationally disadvantaged They come from highly transient fami- 
lies. The, school just might be the most stable factor in their lives. 
We are determined that our students will succeed in spite of these 
obstacles but we do need help. We ^re supported by our parents in 
this effort. In spite of high taxes that they impose on themselves, 
we know that we will have t^ontinue to seek outside funding. If 
th^se future generations are not to be doomed to poverty and un- 
employment, certainly the Federal Government must fulfill its his- 
toric responsibility, its historic role to public institutions. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I hurried through that because I knew 
that it would exceed the 10 mijiutes allotted here, but I do hope 
that you will have some questions whereby I might be able to 
expand on those concepts and add more to what I am proud of as 
one quality school district. I hope you will come to visit us some- 
time. ^ i 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much for an excellent state- / 
ment. We will hear the other witnesses before interrogation. The / 
next witness is Dr. Hendrix. Go ahead. ' / 

[The^prepared statement of Clifford Hendrix follows:] / 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Clifford L, Hendrix. Jr., Assistant Superintendent 
FOR Pupil Personnel' Services, Chattanooga .Public Schools. Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ^ * / 

Chattanwga push for Excellence: An Approach to Meeting the Needs of* 
Quality Urban Education^ in the United States / 

introduction I 

T am extremely honored to have been invited to participate with this pan^el on 
this occasion to address the Congressional Committee on Education and Labm- and 
this Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education regarding 
some factors contributing to effective and quality education in urban public 3chools 
of these United States. » • / 

In recent decades the problems and issues pertaining to urban educati<Ji have 
been widely researched and published. Out of this emphasis has emerged a^/^ass of 
. theory and concepts focusing on those characteristics 'which denote an effective cli- 
mate /or learning and those qualities that ensure ^ meaningful instructional pro- 
gram especially for the poor children in urban districts. j ; 

This presentation will attempt to address these same concerns by shg/ring with 
you just one example of a Demonstration Program which is attempting tp put some 
of these theories and concepts into practice. It is a program which while still in its 
infanGy, has received more than its share of scrutiny, criticism, and media exposure. 
The unusual attention, perhaps, is attributed to its creator, the charismatic and con- 
' troversial founder and President of Operation PUSH and the PUSH for Excellence 
Program, Reverend Jesse Jackson. He, his staff, and the program s/tes across the 
country, have had great difficulty in transforming a dream— a movement— into a 
legitimate educational proposal. My reference will focus specificaljy on the PUSH 
for Excellence Program of Chattanooga, Tennessee, which has exptirienced a reason- 
able success in its initial efforts to demonstrate how certajn factors can make a dif- 
ference in improving the quality of education in urban, inner-city neighborhoods. 
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NATURE OF THE t>ROBLEM 

The PUSH for Excellence (PUSH/ Excel) Project had its beginning through the in- 
spiration and foresight of Rev. Jesse Jackson when about 1975 he began to s^^^^ 
rtt STp '^T^^^^^^'"^' PI?^'^'"^ confronting the nation's publk scC 
Ji^.1Jiv problems to educators and some comniunity leaders, 

especially those in the larger urban areas. Student apathy and lack of motivation 
IkS^f f • P^''^o™a"c? in academic performance, violence and misbehavior on 
school property were just a few of the many issues discussed in the media at orofes- 
ITclifnn T^^''^^' school discipHnary hearinp..' end in university departments of 
education. ,The popular conclusion was that problems like these were characteristic 
of schools serving minority and low income stuaents ^naracwfrisuc 

An unfortunate fact was that a? educational and job >pportunities were beginning 
^^incf ^ previous y denied minorities, and as n.cial and class barriers werl 

being lifted, too many students were not investing their efforts in preparation for 
these opportunities Students in large . measures were not pursuing excellence 
pe'rL'n^fnTegritv'^ attendance, hard work and setting goaIs.^elf^i|:iS and 

Rev. Jackson did not place the total blame on the students, however Other seg- 
ments of the community were also charged with a share of the responsibilitv 
namely: the parents, by thei/lack of concern; the school, through theiHow exS 
tions for s udent performance and achievement, as well as their ill-defined^and 

[lv rijJlc'T-^T^^'f^ ''^It'^r^' ^^^^^"^ ^he community l^ausrot 

Its lack of. mterest in what goes on in the schools. He concluded that students, par. 

^v;!;r!"^l '^^^ must become partners in the solution. Thus, the concept of 

Excel s 'total involvement" had its birth. ^unc^Hi ui 

THE PUSH FOR EXCELLENCE MOVEMENT IN CHATTANOOGA. TENN. ^ 

The Chattanooga program had its beginning in an extensive, grass roots cam- 
^USfi/Fxcel I'fT^^/-^^!,*'^ '^u^* Operation PUSH Chapter.ln August 1977. 
r.;fnl ! propobents started at the community level by circulating a petition, 
^c?s ofThp'phi^ ^^'^^^ neighborhoods. The petition outlined sev^al as-^ 

r00o4.000%o^^^^ movement and was eventually signed by an estimated 

.nrf"nf 2o^" r''?, ^>''«^ted a^ publicizing the proposal and gaining the sup- 

nrn/r^r^'^u'^"'* V^^ Board of Education, and the local Chamber of Commerce 
l^L^r^^ f i"^^?" formally in July 1979. when the Chattanooga Public School 
System, entered mto contract with PUSH for Excellence. Inc. ■ 

ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 

Chattanooga PUSH/Excel is a motivation program. In accordance with the na- 
tional thrust, ii is designed to challenge and involve the maximum number of per- 
nn .fMi/'5^"'f?^*°"f; especially parents, to impact creatively and constructively 
on public education. It seeks to take the school from isolation and put it in the 
center of a positive social-cultural environment. ; 
Pi?lff7rvP^i''^^ administration of the program" is divided into two parts. The 

rSiC. thi.^''-^^ Assistant Director are responsible for implem^ting all 

rnmmnn . ,^ °"^'"^^f community by community participants. Six school- 

community iiaison workers are assigned to each of the six participating schools and 
work under the direction of the PUSH/Excel Director in carrying out b«th sch<S)l 
and community activities. e uut uom ^cnutji 

^oli^l^^'n "^^^ Disirict Coordinator is the administrator who is responsible for coordi- 
^aHnf ^IL'";^''*'^''^ activities with principals, teachers, and students of the partici- 
pating schools. To assist hrm are six ijtaff-advisors who are full-time professional 
til "^^JH^^"^ assigned to each-of the six schools, but who devote up to one-third of 
their time providing in-kind services to the program in their respective schools. , 

rhree high schools, tifree junior high, and beginning this school year, two elemen- 
tary schools comprise the eight participating schools. Approximately 3.500 students 
S^rW T^^V.'^^ ^^T" u ^^'"^ approximately 70 percent of the students ^re 

A ll schools are completely black. • 

All of the schools are located in neighborhoods in the urban core of the city 
These schools were selected primarily because of their location and need. In these 
neighborhoods 70 percent of the families have incomes at or below the poverty level 
However, another important criteria for selection of these schools was a willingness 
and commitment by the principal and school staff to support this type of community 
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Responsibility for citywide planning and development is charged to -a community 
advisory board, this body endorses and interprets the national goals common to all 
sites, and acts in behalf of the Chattanooga School Board to insure the effective im- 
plementation of the program both in the community.^and the schools. . 

Program implementation in the schools is initiated by the principal of each par- 
ticipating school who chairs a school advisory committee consistmg of parents . 
teachers students, and community representatives. This committee identifies school 
specific needs and goals to be accomplished with assigned activities and programs. 

•» 

SELECTED PROGRAM OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES BV CATEGORIES OF PARTICIPANTS 

In keeping with the "total involvement" concept, the Chattanooga PUSH-Excel 
Program assigns specific objectives and activities or outcomes to eight distinct 
groups or categories. These groups are selected because they represent particular 
persons who infiuence, in sonfe way, the cognitive and effective development of stu- 
dents, the eight categories which have the responsibility for providing solutions and 
alternatives to certain problems that students face today are: Parents, students,, 
principals, teachers, churches, organizations business and industry, and the media. 

This report does not attempt to identify all of the objectives and activities as- 
signed to the various categories. Instead, examples of each are selected here to dem- 
onstrate how'significant individuals and groups impact upon the students learning 
environment and their future development. . . - ' 

.4 Parentif.—\n order to better facilitate the learning and academic growth ot stu- 
dents parents i\re being asked to volunteer their services and work cooperatively 
with school personnel. Thus, the participating schools are getting parents to arrange 
school visits, complete parent-teacher conferences, pick up report cards, and assist 
as volunteers with certain school activities to a much greater extent than before the 
program was implemented. . . i . 

R Students.— \n order to achieve the ultimate of excellence in education, students 
are expected to become more responsible for enhancing their chances of receiving a 
fair and equitable education. Hence, students in the participating schools now, more 
than ever, are attending school and class^'S more regularly, attempting to improve 
their academic standing, and receiving information regarding career opportunities. 

C Principals.—ln every asfiect of the PUSH for Excellence program the role of 
the principal as a dynamic and effective leader is emphasized. Thus, this key person 
is expected to provide direction to the school's advisory committee where important 
decisions are made concerning prioritizing objectives for the school, determining ac- 
tivities to be completed, and deciding on procedures for coordinating community 
support Without exception, principals of the participating schools are providing 
more leadership in surveying the problems of school, setting objectives for improve- 
ment, mobilizing staff and students for commitment to positive action, and seeking 
out parents, business leaders, ministers, community leaders, and media representa- 
tives to operationalize the "total involvement" concept. . 

D Teachers.~As efforts are ^eing made to improve the school climate, reduce dis- 
cipline problems, and change apathetic attitudes, teachers are expected to plan for 
more effectiveness in teaching with higher expectations of students in learning. 
Teachers are now preparing daily lesson plans which focus on a diagnostic-assess- 
ment instructional approach to teaching the basic academic skills. Fuither, teachers 
are applying classroom instructional techniques so that students are preparing to 
think about the future. Thus, students now more than ever in the participating 
schools are being exposed to the world of work through field trips to businesses, in- 
dustries and governmental and social agencies. Also, representatives from the work 
places are being invited to. visit classes and help students become better informed 
about career opportunities. , , . , i i j 

E (:7i//rr/it>.s-.— Since churches are still a catalyst around which people revolve and 
intertwine their lives, they are being asked to extend their role in areas which are 
considered relevant to the education and well-being of its youth. As a= result of this 
new alliance between the church and the school community, ministers are servmg 
on the advisory committee of each participating school. Parents and community rep* 
resentatives are being reached through the church congregation to encourage their 
involvement in the neighborhood schools. Churches are donating their facilities tor 
parent meetings and tutorial programs, and recognition programs and scholarship 
awards are being given to honor students who excel and have shown great improve- 
ment over the previous school year. .... .1 

F. 0ra(ini2ati(ms:—S\nce excellence in performance and the desire to help create 
an improved society are worthy goals of most organizations, they are being solicited 
to become involved in ways that will motivate and encourage youth to excel in all 
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aspects of scnool and community life. In fulfilling this goal, organizations are volun- 
tearing their time and resources: to provide academic assistance after school, to con- 
duct workshops to help students improve their te3t-taking skills, to formulate a 

nohtvlmpn^^^^^^^ ^ ^^t^^^l^ ^^^.^^ participating schools, and to recognize 
achievement of students with scholarships and certificates of merit 

G. Business and industry:-E4ucators have long been criticized for not involving 
professionals in business, industry, and Government in helping students prepare for 
a future livelihood. Consequently, now more than ever, reputable community firms 

,and their leaders are being asked to contribute their expertise through career edu- 
cation activities, .adopt-a-school programs, after school work experiences student 
loujs. ^assroom consultants, and scholarships to deserving students . 

u u *® generally agreed that the media has a significant influence on 

. the behavior of students and should be used to transshape stude-^ts' views of their 
present and future. Thus, officials of local radio, television, and newspapers are oar- 
ticipating in a most effective way to: (1) provide a forum for studentTto pre^nt 
their .views while improving their communication skills. (2) publicize the excellent 
programs to project a more positive image of the school, (3) inform students of the 
importance of an education fo^Uuture successr. thereby helping to reinforce the 
?n hTit,o S ^^1 T^^. on -advisory committees of the participating schools 

to become better informed about the various programs and activities. 

conclusions/acknowledoements/recommendations for expanding program 

GOALS 

Since the Chattanooga PUSH/Excel program began in the 1979-80 schoof year it 
has produced encouraging results. Attendance has increased an average of 4 percent 
among the schools represented in the program. The percent of students withdVawing 
from school has declined in all except one of the schools, indicating improved persis- 
tence. Generally, test scores ^t PUSH/Excel schools have improved at a more rapid 

^hln..]l^"n^r .u^^PT^Suy^" i^^^'f Chattanooga City system. And. 

through a I of the PIJSH/Excpl activities within the school and community, parent^ 
in general are at least beginning to demonstratre an awareness of what the pro- 
^^xlfi'f ' ^^^^ ^^^^ involvement" movement 

While m the short existence of this program, many of the activities have reapted 
some measure of student excellence, there are still strategies with certain target 
groups which n^eed further attention. In a recent summary evaluation of the Chatta- 
nooga Program, the Project Director for the American Institutes for Research, the 
National Evaluation Agency for PUSH for Excellence Program, reported that 
while this demonstration site comes closest to the 'total involvement' approach en- 
visioned by the program s founder, it has not fully implemented the model." The 
report stressed further the need to mobilize long-term volunteer suppoi^ from par- 
entsand the community, and work to achieve some of the basic objectives of the 
oprinal movenient for example, "parental monitoring of study hours, and from stu- 
dents, increased self.init;iated efforts to achieve/' 

GOALS FOR FUTURE PROGRAM EMPHASIS 

. We believe that the PUSH for Excellence Program and its concept of getting the 
total community involved in reaching common goals is one approach to making 
urban (especially inner city) sphools more instructionally effective for fioor children 
The National Evaluation Reports from AIR substantiates the worth and poteritial 
success ot PUJsH/Excel. Iheir criticisms and recommendations, such as the ones al- 
ready mentioned, are constructive as well as instructive in suggesting "possible new 
strategies for future consideration. 

I believe that the Federal government is interested in supporting educational pro- 
posals which originate from concerned citizens and attempt to address quality edu- 
cation and school success (ot the less fortunate, and. therefore. Federal officials 
must not desert local and state governments in their struggle to maintain financial 
support for such promising proposals. 

In closing, the Chattanooga PUSH/ Exceh Program h^ an unfinished agenda 
which,, like many other state and lochl programs, may not survive without contin- 
ued support at the Federal level. As the staff continues to plan and work, efforts 
wi I be directed toward improved strategies for ^be following expanded goals- 

1. To work more effectively with target stud^ts who have been identified as 
chronic absentees, chronic failures, and serious discipline problems; 

2. To assist school staffs in developing techniques /or students to become more re- 
sponsible for planning and deciding on realistic future goals and careers- 
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3. To provide instructions and support for parents on how to organize for super- 
vised study time for their children in the home; 

4. To develop more effective strategies for community involvement, including spe- 
cific directions for business and industry, churches, community organizations, recre- 
ational centers^ and the public media; 

5. To plan orientation for parent and community groups about the public educa- 
tion system with emphasis on how to get thier concerns heard and their needs met 
in the interest of a better education for their children; and 

6. To develop a more complete summer program which will involve the staff in 
making contacts with churches, businesses, and community centers to plan future 
activities; and complete group sessions with students and parents who need help to 
improve their school relationships. 

We believe that program objectives and strategies which attempt to include all 
facets of community support will come closest to the ultimate goal of providing a 
wholesome learning environment and a quality instructional program for the less 
fortunate young citizens of this nation. And we believe, further, that the leaders of 
the Federal government have not only the responsibility of continued financial sup- 
port to these endeavors, but also the right to monitor and evaluate the extent to 
which the funds are serving its purpose and achieving its goals. 

STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD L. HENDRIX. JR., ASSISTANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT FOR PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES, CHATTANOOGA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Dr. Hendrix. Thank you, Mr. Perkins, and other members of this 
subcommittee. I am extremely pleased to have this opportunity to 
participate on this panel and share with you some factors which we 
feel contribute to quality education in the urban schools of these 
United States. 

In recent decades the problems and issues pertaining to urban 
education have been widely researched and published. And out of 
this emphasis has emerged a mass of theory and concepts focusing 
on those characteristics which denote an effective climate for 
learning and those qualities that insure a meaningful instructional 
program, especially for the poor children in the urban* districts. 

This presentation will attempt to address these same concerns by 
sharing with you just one example of a demonstration program 
which is attempting to put some of these theories and concepts into 
practice. My reference will focus specifically on the push for excel- 
lence program of Chattanooga, Tenn., which has experienced rea- 
sonable success in its initial efforts to demonstrate how certain fac- 
tors can make a difference in improving the quality of education in 
certain inner city schools. 

The push for excellence project had its beginning through the in- 
spiration and foresight of the Reverend Jesse Jackson when about 
1975 he began to speak, about some extremely difficult problems 
confronting the Nation's public schools. These were certainly famil- 
• iar problems to educators and some community leaders. Student 
apathy and lack of motivation, drug abuse, low performancie in aca- 
demic achievement, violence and misbehavior on school property 
were just a few of the many issues discussed in the media, at pro- 
fessional conferences, and in university departments of education. 
The popular conclusion was that problems like these were charac- 
teristic of schools serving minority and low income students. 

An unfortunate fact was that as educational and job opportuni- 
ties were beginning to reach out to previously denied minorities 
and ^s racial and class barriers were being lifted, too many stu- 
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dents were not investing their efforts in preparation for these op- 
portunities. 

Reverend Jackson did not place the total blame on students, 
however. Other segments of the community were also charged with 
their share of the responsibility: namely, the parents by their lack 
of concern; the schools through their low expectations of student 
performance and achievement as well as their ill-defined and 
poorly implemented standards of student behavior; and the commu- 
nity because of its lack of interest in what goes on in the schools. 
He concluded that students, parents, and communities must 
become partners in the solution. Thus the concept of total involve- 
ment had its birth. 

The Chattanooga program had its beginning in an extensive, 
grass roots campaign, led by the moderator of the local Operation 
PUSH chapter. In August 1977, PUSH/Excel proponents started at 
the community level by circulating a petition among residents of 
various target neighborhoods. The petition outlined several aspects 
of t\\e Chicago-based movement and was eventually signed by an 
estimated 3,000 to 4,000 people. 

Subsequent efforts were directed at publicizing the proposal and 
gaining the support of key citizens, the board of education, and the 
local chamber of commerce. The program began formally in July 
1979, when the Chattanooga Putilic School System entered into 
contract with PUSH for Excellence, Inc. 

Chattanooga PUSH/Excel is a motivation program. In accord- 
ance with the national thrust, it is designed to . challenge and in- 
volve the maximum number of persons and organizations, especial- 
ly parents, to impact creatively and constructively on public educa- 
tion. It seeks to take the school from isolation and put it in the 
center of a positive social-cultural environment. 

Three high schools, three junior high, and beginning this school 
year, two elementary schools comprise the eight participating 
schools. Approximately 3,500 students make up the total enroll- 
ment of which approximately 70 percent of the students are black. 
Two of the high schools are completely black. 

All of the schools are Iqcated in neighborhoods in the urban core 
of the city. 

These schools were selected primarily because of their location 
and the need, as 70 percent of the families in these neighborhoods 
have incomes at or below the poverty level. 

In keeping with the total involvement concept Chattanooga 
PUSH/Excel program assigns specific objectives and activities or 
outcomes to eight distinct groups or categories. These groups are 
selected because they represent particular persons who influence in 
some way the cognitive and affective development of students. 

This report does not attempt to identify all of the objectives arid 
activities assigned to these eight categories. Instead, examples of 
each are selected here to demonstrate how significant individuals 
and groups .impact upon the students' learning environment and 
tjieir future development. 

First, parents: In order to better facilitate the learning and aca- 
demic growth of students, parents are being asked to volunteer 
their services by arranging school visits, completing parent-teacher 
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conferences, picking up report cards, and assisting as volunteers in 
certain school activities. 

Students: In order to achieve the ultimate of excellence in educa- 
tion students are expected to become more responsible for enhanc- 
ing their chances of receiving a fair and equitable education. Now, 
more than ever, students are attending school and classes more 
regularly, attempting to improve their academic standing, and re- 
ceiving information regarding career opportunities. 

Principals: In every aspect of the PUSH for Excellence program 
the role of the principal as a dynamic and effective leader is em- 
phasized. Thus, this key person is expected to provide direction to 
the school's advisory committee where important decisions are 
made concerning prioritizing objectives for the school.. 

Teachers: Teachers are now preparing daily lesson plans which 
focus on teaching of the basic skills. They are applying classroom 
instructional techniques so that students are preparing to think 
about the future. Their students, now more than ever, are being ex- 
posed to the world of work as representatives from the workplaces 
are being invited to visit classes and help students become better 
informed about career opportunities. 

Churches: Since churches are still a catalyst around which 
people revolve and intertwine their lives, they are being asked to 
extend their role. In this new alliance between the church and the 
school, ministers are serving on the advisory committee of each 
participating school. Churches are donating their facilities for 
parent meetings and tutorial programs, and recognition programs 
and scholarship awards are being given to honor students who 
excel and have shown great improvement over the previous school 
year. 

Organizations: Since excellence in performance and the desire to 
help create an improved society are worthy goals of most organiza- 
tions, they are being solicited to become involved by providing aca- 
demic assistance after school, conducting workshops to help stu- 
dents improve their test-taking skills, formulating a speakers' 
bureau to be available to participating schools, and recognizing 
achievement of students with^cholaLr^^^ certificates of merit. 

Business and ^industry: Educators have long been criticized for 
not involving professionals in business, industry, and Government 
in helping students prepare for a future livelihood. Consequently, 
now, reputable community firms and their leaders are being asked 
to contribute their expertise through career education activities, 
adopt-a-school programs, afterschobl work experiences, student 
tours, classroom consultants, and scholarships to deserving stu- 
dents. 

The media: It is generally agreed that the media has a signifi- 
cant influence on the behavior of students and should be used to 
help shape students' views of their present and future. Thus, offi- 
cials of local radio, television, and newspapers are participating in 
a most effective way to provide a forum for students to present 
their views and improve their communication skills, to publicize 
outstanding programs to provide a more positive image of the 
school, and inform students of the importance of an education for 
future success, thereby helping to reinforce the school's objectives. 
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Since the Chattanooga PUSH/Excel program began in the school 
year of 1979-80, it has produced encouraging results. Attendance 
has increased an average of 4 percent among the schools represent- 
ed in the program. The percentage of students withdrawing froni 
school has declined in all except one of the schools, indicating im- 
proved persistence. Generally, . test scores at the PUSH/Excel 
^schools have improved at a more rapid rate/than has been noted 
for the other schools in the school system. 

While, in the short existence of this program, many of the activi- 
ties have reaped some measure of student excellence, there are still 
strategies with certain target groups which need further attention. 

The American Institutes for Resifearch in their evaluation report 
made an overall conclusion of thfs as they say, "While this demon- 
stration site comes closest to the 'total involvement' approach envi- 
sioned by the program's founder, it has not fully implemented the 
model." 

The Chattanooga PUSH/Excel program thus, then, has an unfin- 
ished agenda which like many other State and local programs may 
not survive \vithout continued .assistance at the Fecferal level. As 
the staff continues to plan and work, efforts will be directed toward 
improved strategies for the following five expanded goals. 

No. 1, to work more effectively with target students who have 
been identified as chronic absentees, chronic failures, and serious 
discipline problems. 

Two, to assist the school staffs in developing techniques, for stu- 
dents to become more responsible for planning and deciding pn re- 
alistic future goals and careers. 

Three, to provide instruction and support for parents on how to 
organize for supervised study time for their <:hildren at home. 

Four, to develop more effective strategies for community ihvolve- 
ment, including specific directions for business and industry, 
churches, community organizations, recreational centers, and the 
public media. ^ 

And five, to plain orientation for parent and Community groups 
about the public education system with emphasis on how to get 
their concerns heard, their needs met^ in the interest of a better 
education for their children. 

We believe that the program objectives and strategies which at- 
tempt to include all facets of community support will copie closest 
^to t^e ultimate goal of providing a >vholesome learning environ- 
ment and a quality instructional environment fpr^ the less fortu- 
nate young citizens of this Nation. And we believe, further and fi- 
nally, that the leaders of the Federal Goverr>ment have not only 
the responsibility of continued financial support in these endeavors 
but also the right and the responsibility to monitor and evaluate 
the extent to which the funds are serving its purpose and achieving 
its goals. Thank you. o 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much, Or. Hendrix. The chairman 
has had to step away and I have assumed the Chair.' I feel a close 
affinity with all three of you. Ten yoars of my life were spent in, 
education. The last 17 years I have been in a long sabbatical work- 
ing at legislative work, so I personally welcome all of you here this 
morning. « 
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Our next witness is Dr. Paul Loughran, assistant superintendent, 
Mahopac Central School District, New York. , 

STATEMENT OF PAUL A. LOUGHRAN, ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND- 
ENT. MAHOPAC CENTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT. NEW YORK , 

Dr. Loughran. Thank you. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers. It is indeed a pleasure to be here. Remind me never to follow 
' the son of a preacher man again. 

Much to-do has been made concerning^ecific characteristics in 
the literature that contribute to school success. A review of the cur- 
rent research concerning school effects reveals anywhere from- 5 to 
10 major characteristics which are important, but in my opinion 
. not as important as the assessment and planning process which 
should grow from an awareness of these particular characte/istics. 

Research in general has an inflammatory effect on staff, both ad- 
ministrative and teaching, who view themselves as working in the 
trenches. The assessment, planning, and implementation process is 
really-where the future focus of Federal aid to local districts should 
be. More attention should be paid to the personal characteristics 
specific to effect instructional leaders, and his/her role as catalysts 
in the improvement of instruction. 

With declining enrollments and budget cuts the principalship 
has become a much more crucial position. If he or she cannot de- 
velop creative responses to shrinking resources and enrollments, 
substantial program development will cease. The principal also has 
to be organized to the point that effective followthrough and staff 
evaluation will take place as part of the implementation process 
for all instructional programs. The ability of the instructional 
leader to select capable staff is most important since few positions 
are being created. Evaluation of school effectiveness has to include 
the perception^ of the parents and community. 

School climate is critical in producing a quality educational prod- 
uct However, professional responsibilities mandate that staff rise 
above bureaucratic paper flow and systemic situations due to the 
special nature and missions of schools. 

The institutions have a responsibility to provide as paper free 
and as productive a climate as possible but the concern of the indi- 
vidual professional should and must be focused on their current 
charges.. In the urban setting in particular personnel prqjblems pJay 
a large role in the setting of poor climate. Paychecks that ,a re not 
generated for to 6 months, lost checks, slow hiring procedures,, 
and cavalier attitudes toward staff all distract the professional 
from the task at hand. I might add that brief funding cycles and 
living from. year to year on a grant has not been conducive to a 
healthy climate. In addition, pullout programs whether it be for re- 
mediation or for the education of the gifted and talented have not 
provided the articulation between specialist and classroom teacher 
that enables the professional to feel that they have control and 
total responsibility for the end product. 

The role of the principal at the building level is critical in devel- 
oping a productive, climate. The ability to raise self esteem and 
good feelings concerning the school as a whole is a most difficult 
task considering the age, conditions, and lack of public support for 
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teachers Staff development efforts should be of a personal nature 
so that burnt-out teachers feel that they are capable of changing 
and influencing their environments. Obviously, these efforts have 
as their goal the improvement of educational quality 

Schools in all settings can be made more effective. It requires 
total commitment from a strong principal and dedicated staff A 
tormahzed management and planning process is required to make 
the schools more effective. The .most important characteristics in- 
clude formalized curriculum on a grade-by-grade basis with specific 
objectives for all content areas and an expectation that progress be 
made not only with each child but also with the school as a whole 
Ihis planning process should involve administrators, teachers and 
parent representatives. ' 

Program design is and should be the total responsibility of the 
principal and he or she should seek input from all levels so that 
the staff and community feel that they have the ability to influ- 
ence institutional goals and structure. . Money alone does not solve 
educational programs and problems. Commitment and a fresh per- 
spective toward program design can solve many if not all of cur- 
riculum dilemmas. Effective and efficient test reporting is absolute- 
ly vital not only for superior instruction but for setting and analyz- 
ing school priorities. Many school resources are misdirected, and in 
many cases remedial target populations have been selected over 
the years based on unsophisticated data. 

Instructional positions in the past have been more a function of 
funding source and organizational pattern rather than demonstrat- 
ed need. The instructional leader cannot make meaningful instruc- 
tional designs unless he has at his fingertips a concise summary of 
where the pupils afe at by class and grade level. In this age it is 
ludicrous to have teacher-generated achievement and criterion-ref- 
erenced test data when computer-generated formats are so readily 
available and inexpensive. ' 

Instructional materials comprise at best 1 to 2 percent of school 
budgets and especially at the upper grades where piore independ- 
ent learning takes place it seems incredible that the most appropri- 
ate texts, tests, and media are generally not available. In social 
studies in particular, the area of Afro-Asian studies, materials are 
out ot date on an almost yearly basis. It is inappropriate for schools 
to have as many as 10 basal readers per building due solely to a 
lack of analy^sis and planning, especially in light of the relatively 
insignificant funding required. 

As enroUments shrink, personnel costs go through the roof' due 
to seniority Turing and average experience. The ag? of the typical 
teacher in New York is currently in their forties, and salaries are 
commensurate. Therefore, more effective instructional materials 
and planning should lend themselves to far more efficient educa- 
tional systems. 

Last, the impact of the computer, both micro and CAI-CMI for- 
mats, cannot be overstated. As a recordkeeping device and instruc- 
tiona tool for use by the teacher, they provide superior instruc- 
tional formats in drill and practice and criterion-referenced test re- 
porting. Hopefully, computer software authors will soon catch ud 
,with hardware manufacturers. 
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It is important for the youngest elementary pupils to have a cer- 
tain degree of computer literacy because they will coerce— y-s, 
coerce— teachers in the upper grades, especially mathematics . 
teachers, to become computer literate. Planning grants and instruc- 
tional formats utilizing computers could be one means of introduc- 
ing staff to them in a nonthreatening manner. I have witnessed 
burnt-out staff come to-life with the addition of each. 

The need for superior communication skills is vital to the success 
of the instructional leader and his or her programs. In many ways 
they have to promote and market educational concepts, and indeed, 
in the future, in the near future, this could be a prime characteris- 
tic. ' ,. 1 . 

The Federal Government's role in facilitating quality educatioa 
and successful schools should rely on catalyst and planning models 
and not rely, as in the past, on compensatory programs. A need 
exists for tightly defined curricula and programs in which expecta- 
tions are placed at all teaching and administrative levels. The Fed- 
eral Government can best meet its responsibilities to the schools by 
providing voluntary planning grants for district ^nd schoolwide . 
programs designed^ to meet the needs of the entire population 
rather than a fragmented tourniquet approach as in the funded 
programs of the past. , 

Grants should be available to schools that voluntarily request 
help in needs assessment, attitudinal change, curricula structure 
and implementation. No sure cures exist and mandated cures only 
make people hostile. A change process takes a minimum of 3 years 
to complete and Federal grants should support this planning proc- 
ess and not supplant instructional moneys which should rely on . 
local resources. 

The benefits of these grants would accrue to all concerned, 
pupils, teachers, administrators, and the instittiition as a whole. 
Schools should be exciting places for all concerned*. The talents and 
skills necessary to provide instructional leadership are many. It 
has been this author's experience that with appropriate support ad- 
ministrators can have an enormpus effect on unproductive school 
situations. Tha.nk you. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. Dr. Loughran. I II start ques- 
tions in reverse order since you raised a point here that fits in with 
some testimony the subcommittee heard yesterday. 

Yqu mentioned that in many cases remedial target populations 
have been selected over the years based upon unsophisticated 
data— I'm reading from your testimony here. Yesterday Ronald Ed- 
monds, formerly of Harvard, now of Michigan State University, in- 
dicated that perhaps we should consider title I on the basis of stu- 
dents' test results rather than on their familial profile or poverty 

He also indicated, however— if I can recall— that this probably 
would not significantly change the population of students who were 
being served. Would you care to comment on whether we might use 
another method of identifying those to be served? Maybe all three 
of you could comment on that. \ ^ i 

Dr. Loughran. Certainly my colleagues from the more directly 
urban situation might comment on that more directly, but I think 
my point was made that— I mean, what do tests measure, the way 
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the testing programs are currently conducted? Generally it's a 
.teacher-generated test. Excuse me, it's ^a* validated test, but it's run 
m a typical classroom. In many cases, in most cases, it's teacher 
scored. Certam scoring errors can creep in, I think testing condi- 
tions on the whole, I think that the educational community- 
throughput the country perhaps could use a great deal more 
mservice in regards to the manner in which tests should be given 
And also the statistical formats; How are these summarized? Quite 
frankly, in my current position I came into a situation where each 
school ran its own testing program. One administrator or a staff 
would use percentiles or create equivalents, and there was no com- 
parability of data. And the first thing I did was to computerize it 
all, and quite frankly, the data that was generated was totally dif- 
ferent than community expectations.- There was a perception that 
remedial math programs were in great need: just not a fact I 
mean, the pupils are achieving, and I really think the analysis, the 
data has to be available, appro(5riate or accurate data has to be 
available before any meaningful decisions can be made. Unfortu- 
nately, Tve seen very, very few instancps where test programs have 
been that tightly constructed. Certainly similar comments could be 
made concerning the app)licability of title I guidelines. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Dr. Edwards.. 

Dr. Edwards. Mr. Kildee, if I might respond to what I thi nk was 
one part of your question, title J moneys— maybe this is the part 
that I want to respond to— but a matter of the identification of title 
I youth and how moneys or the strategies for following these youth 
up with money, I certainly hesitate to mention voucher systems 
and so^iorth. But if we could imagine in the public sector, in public 
education, a form of a voucher that would follow that title I quali- 
fied youngster,. qualified from the standpoint of income as well as 
qualified from the standpoint of need for educational remediation, 
identifying that youngster and granting him a voucher that could 
be used at any school, this'would be a way of generating respect for 
that youngster. It's partly what happens in the private school. 
When you come to the schoolhouse with the big buck the school 
.has cause to make use of that big buck. 

Now, I would hate to have anyone go from here extrapolating 
from what Tve. said that I support a voucher system. I'm speaking 
of moneys for public education and f6r youngsters who have need 
of it rather than moneys as we Ve spent in the past, where districts 
have reluctantly received maybe title I moneys and then used 
those moneys for purposes other than that child who fully quali- 
fied. Thereby, if. the youngster goes to school on this side of the 
track or the other side of the track, the people on what is perceived 
to be the. proper .side of the track as well will generate respect for 
that youngster because he brings the buck with him, and then 
they 11 call it. The failure in much of title I has been the fact that 
the buck is put out here by the Federal Government but they're 
negligent in their monitoring of how that buck has been spent. ^ 
How much of the buck is spent on that youngster, how much of it 
is spent on this corporate executive who complains that we are 
spending too much Federal money for education, how much of this 
buck was spent actually on his designs or his strategies that he 
claimed that he would sell to the school system. 
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Mr KiLDEE. Dr. Hendrix? 

Dr. Hendrix. Just yery briefly, I think I would have some reser- 
vations about judging eligibility of title I funds for youngsters 
based primarily on test data. I think it would be worthy of consid- 
ering a combination of that and poverty or income as a matter of 
looking more closely at eligibility. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Dr. Edmonds indicated yesterday that he didn't 
think the students who would be served would change much be- 
cause the problems in the home attendant to poverty do create edu- 
cational problems which would be reflected in the test scores. 

Dr. Hendrix. There is a definite correlation; yes. 

Mr. KiLDEE. So he was suggesting that maybe more or less as a 
selling point for the program rather than as something that would 
substantially change the population that would be served. In Michi- 
gan we hava a program called chapter 3 which works in conjunc-' 
tion with title I. There is testing involved in chapter 3 which, 
again, results in the same basic population being served. 

The President has proposed a rather significant cut in the 
amount of dollars for title I. In the reconciliation bill, the House 
and Senate agreed to fund title I at $3,480,000,000, and the House 
appropriated close to that, $3,200,000,000. But the President now 
recommends in his second round of cuts that that $3,200,000,000 be 
cut to $2,474,000,000. Could you comment on what the effect of that 
might be? The reason I ask this is tha! we've gleaned from most 
other witnesses in their school districts about one-third of the Fed- 
eral dollars which they receive are for title I. Would you care to 
comment on what the effect might be on those programs in your 
schools:* 

Dr. Edwards. Certainly in the East Cleveland District we would 
suffer some severe loss. Many of the special designs that I have 
mentioned to you or special help for teachers, curriculum speciaK 
ists, special remedial programs in reading and mathematics,' the 
State funding certainly is for basic programs. These specialized ef- 
forts we have had to, look, to Federal money and even to private 
foundations. I expect that this year we will receive about $500,000 
in title I money. In 1978 when we initiated many of these programs 
we were receiving in excess of $1,300,000 of title I money. 

We have found it desirable to accielerate th^se programs to serve 
more youngsters and at a timo that we are receiving less in money. 
Not only is there the money from title I, the facts of the Federal 
Government's concern as expressed through even the limited 
amount of moneys that we received in the past, has suggested 
something to teachers and administrators, that this is a form of a 
Marshall plan, an endorsement by the Federal Government that 
education is important. You have to be mindful of the fact of the 
climate, the attitudes that are being created now when the Federal 
Government wanes in this responsibility, at least in this caring. 
There goes forth the mindset that education really might not be 
that important. So we will suffer. 

Mr, KiLDEE. Dr. Loughran, do you care to comment on that? 

Dr. Loughran. I am currently not in a situation that would be 
heavily affected, quite frankly. In my previous position in New 
York City, obviously, there was a tremendous impact and as you 
can tell from my statement, I guess from my experiences in New 
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York City >and now in a suburban rural district, I feel that whether 
it be title/I or any other funding source, that the help really should 
be of a pjanning and .management nature, of focusing on solving 
problenis but not directly providing instructional services. I just 
feel that very deeply. 

Now, obviously, it has §reat implications. In New York State yes- 
terday we had an overturn of our local State property tax situation * 
for the support of the schools and obviously it's going to be a very 
bloody battle. It has taken many years and my district happens to 
.be a part of that lawsuit against the State to force a change in the 
taxation, and philosophically I have to say that, you know, I be- 
lieve that the Federal role should be one of planning, helping with 
management, but not supplanting instruction. So I guess I really 
wouldn't be in agreement with everybody at this particular table. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Dr. Hendrix. 

Dr. Hendrix. I guess we would feel that to make that type of cut. 
in the title I funds would seem to contradict the theory that we've 
had that there indeed are a number of school systems, a number of 
youngsters, who are so far behind that that ^o-called extra layer is 
not only needed but is most essential if, not so much that they're 
going to catch up, but they're going to keep from getting further 
and further behind. It seems to me that if there is a great concern 
as it relates to money for the title I program that the emphasis 
ought to be on. trying to find a way to determine if States and 
school systems are indeed putting the best use to the money and 
getting the best results that can be achieved. That in a sense might 
seem to suggest that we are talking about more Federal control but 
it's been my thought that funds, whether they're title I or What- 
ever^ that there is a responsibility at the Federal level and a need 
to make sure that the funds are put to good use and have school 
systems and States be able to document that they indeed are put to 
good use. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Let me ask this, and I mean it objectively, although 
I have to use a term that might open me to the charge of subjectiv- 
ity. ^ ' 

Among your school population, would you consider your title I 
students among those whom you would deem, to be more truly 
needy? 

Dr. Edwards. I think I'm missing your point. 

Mr. KiLDEE. My point is that the administration, in fiscally and 
philosophically changing the direction of Government in many 
areas including education, has assured us that they would some- 
how provide some type of protection for those who are truly needy. 
Education certainly is a need. Would you consider your title I stu- 
dents to be those who are in greater need, perhaps, than others? 

Dr. Edwards. I would have to say absolutely so. Do I consider the 
title I students more in need than 

Mr. Ki LDEE. You would consider them among the more needy of 
your students? , 

Dr. Edwards. Very much so. The identification process results in 
just that. They are the—what is the terminology in Washington 
now?"— 'th^ truly needy, the 'title I—if I'm understanding you cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Yes. We have true needs, \ve have 
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Dr. Edwards. The methodology for identification would suggest 
that they are the truly needy. 

Mr. KiLDEB. We have been told that there is supposed to be a 
safety net for those who have have need of housing, education, and. 
nutrition. We think of education as something that a person has a 
right to and we try especially to aid people that are more needy 
than others. You would indicate that the title I students certainly 
are very needy? 

Dr. Edwards. Very much so. 

Dr. Hendrix. I'd say they need it second only to handicapped. 
Certain handicapped students certainly are the most needy in 
many of our areas and many of our programs. So next to that 
wauld be the title I students. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota, Mr. Erdahl. 

Mr. Erda>il. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thanks 
to the gentlemen for being with us today. 

.This is referring primrrily to title I, because both yesterday's 
and today's witnesses have mentioned that pullout programs are 
counterproductive if the reality of strict Federal audits forces many 
local offic lis to resort to such pullout techniques to insure what 
•they call a clean audit trail. 

Doesn't it make more sense to allow local officials to design pro- 
grams to assist those students with special needs without the 
threat of such strict audit requirements? Coming down to my final 
point, it seems that strict audit procedures often result in the dis- 
placement of goals. In other words, the goal becomes to have a suc- 
cessful audit rather than to create a program. And if any or all of 
you wish to comment on that, I think it would be helpful to the 
committee. Volunteer. Go right ahead, please. 

Dr. LouGHRAN. That has been a major concern, certainly, in New 
York C}ty as well as in some of the suburban situations. I think, 
obviously, the audit trail is the most important function and has to 
be provided, but the impact, the negative impact on instruction of 
the pullout programs I think is overwhelming. One of the major 
problems is that after several years it really leads to a situation 
where accountability, responsibility, planning does not take place 
by the classroom teacher for that particular need. And whether it 
be for a compensatory situation in reading and math or for a gifted 
and talented situation, whatever it may be, the planning and ar- 
ticulation between pullout specialist and classroom teacher for the 
most part does rtot take place and we feel that you're really sup- 
planting instruction in many cases. 

Mr. Erdahl. Anyone else wish to comment? Dr. Edwards or Dr. 
Hendrix? 

Dr. Edwards. I would simply saV that I believe that the pullout 
programs can be effective. Certainly we are showing tremendous 
gains in sucl;i designs as tutorial reading under title I. I heard you 
mention the concern about audits. And I think that certainly audit- 
ing of programs and auditing of accounts must be Had and is very 
important, but some of past guidelines that have come in have cer- 
tainly caused persons to be somewhat overly conscious, maybe, of 
the auditing, process and giving too much time and attention to 
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that over against time of actually progranv implementation and 
• success of program. This is not to discredit audHing at all 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much. y 

Dr. Hendrix. 1 guess the only comment I \vkint to make is just 
rom the standpomt of my school system andVrom what curricu- 
lum people in my district say. And that is the fatt that the pullout 
program has been successful in that it accomplishes for teachers 
the opportunity to get those students for a period of time to give 
- more concentrated instruction. And actually, at the classroom 
teacher evel they don't get concerned jabout audit to that extent 
Iheir role is to try to work with the students in their individual 
needs, so I guess I don't see it as that big of a problem though I do 
recognize the concern that you ve raised. 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much. Several words came through 
1 thmk, from all three of you today, relating to this whole idea of 
enrichment, motivation, creativity. Dr. Hendrix, vou emphasized 
that a broad involvement of just about everybody seems to be one 
ot the keys to really having a good program, to get the community 
teachers, principals, students, business/ professional people the 
churches, other people, involved. It seems to me, also, if you look at 
the whole proj-^ram and these examples of successful programs in 
large cities in typical areas, it seems oftentimes that Children and 
maybe not only children, tend to rjse to the level of our expecta- 
tions. 1 think this IS one of the things that you've done successfully 
IS to expect achievement, expect discipline, expect performance, 
and 1 think it is apparent to one who has been involved at -least 
legislatively in education for a long time, I think those are things 
that pay dividends. 

A question for Dr. Edwards. I. guess I'll put it in a pretty blunt- 
and direct way, because you mentioned it as an important part of 
your prograjn. How do you get rid of an incompetent tenured 
teacher.^ . ^ j 

Dr. Edwahos. I 1|new after I raised that point that I would get 
that question. Let me assure you it's not the easiest— 

Mr. Erdahl. I guess, as an aside, how do vou deal with teachers' 
federation, the NEA or your teacher groups. How do vou cope? 

Dr. Edwakixs. Let me assure you that we don't jus'^t go out every 
day and try to find incompetent teachers to get rid of. We have de- ■ 
signs for helping to make mediocre teachers into better teachers 
and better teachers into even better teachers- than that. And the 
designs I ve mentioned to you, curriculum specialists arid the prin- 
cipal as an instructional leader, all of these designs are keyed to 
helping people to be successful, raising their expectations of them- 
selves and secondarily raising the expectations of their students. 

When aJl of that fails, we must as administrators in education as 
we would in the corporate sector make a decision that we have to 
change the human resources, if that is the problem. And we do, 
M)\\' we have nontenured teachers, throughout the Nation. When 
ve have helped them all we can. and thev're not able to perform 
we can, if we document our efforts to help them, we can get rid of 
them. Many superintendents and school boards fail to do so be- 
cause they do not care to go through the community hassle of get- 
ting rid of such persons. We simply, after all help, we indicate the 
persons and we document our case and say that they must I would 
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have to admit that in my 5 years in East Cleveland I've been in 
court sever times on such cases. On tenured teachers — — 

Mr. Ebdahl. But you're still there so that must have been suc- 
cessful, f • u 

Dr. Edwards. Seven times in court can take up a lot of time, be- 
et ise there's a lot of preparation for it. But I think the heart of it 
all is that the administrator must stand on his feet and be an ad- 
ministrator and decide that this is. best for the young people, this is 
best for the community, even though it's going to cause me a prob- 
lem, it's going to cause some community concerns and certainly 
concern some unions. I must make a decision and that is more im- 
portant than whether or not my contract is going to be renewed 
another year. ^ 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much. I'm not sure if it was — - 
'Mr. KiLDEE. If .1 could, maybe — - ^ 

Mr. Erdahl. Certainly I yield at that point. 

Mr; KiLDEE [continuing]. Dialog with you on that. Having taught 
for 10 years and having gone through the records of the tenure 
commission in Michigan, I have discovered that school districts 
that seem to have a better record of getting rid of the incompetent 
teacher had administrators who were willing to take time to docu- 
ment the incompetence, just like a prosecutor going into court has 
to present a good case. Administrators,can't simply go in and say, 
this teacher isn't cutting the mustard. Good documentation gener- 
all> was sufficient to get rid of an incompetent teacher. Principals 
or superintendents who go before the tenure commission with 
undocumented complaints are not as successful. A prosecutor who 
presents such evidence would have his case thrown out of, court. I 
dp think that very often in the past superintendents have just been 
unwilling or unable— to document their cases. Cases containing 
documentation of incompetence usually prevail before the tenure 
commission in Michigan. A lot of teachers have been dismissed be- 
cause of incompel'cace, if the case is well prepared. 

Mr. Erdahl. And thank you, Mr. Chairman, I would assume, 
also, that when these events happen that they might be traumatic 
for the administrator and the teacher and ithers involved. But it 
does have a psychological impact on the other teacher, because, I 
thi#:, oftentimes, the fellow teachers probably recognize the .in- 
competence, sometimes, maybe before the principal or the superin- 
tendent. I think sometimes the kids detect this first of all. 

Another question or comment. Again, I'm not sure who brought 
this to us, and it came up yesterday in the testimony as well, is 
using the school time in a prodlictive way, spending the time teach- 
ing. Someone mentioned less time in the hallway or on the parking 
lot. How do you really accomplish thai and get the kids involved in 
more creative activities than sometimes happen in the hallways or 
in the parking lots? I think maybe, Mr. Edwards, I think you were 
the one that mentioned it. I'm not sure. And any of you could re- 
spond. V ,ir 1 • 

Dr. Edwards. I'll be very happy to start the response. We hear m 
the literature now, let's hope it's' not jogging ''time on task, how 
much time do we spend on certain tasks that we have prioritized to 
be of importance, of significance, even, to the. accomplishment of 
the school's goal? Yes, we waste a lot of time in schools. We waste 
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a lot of time because we have not programed, we have not sti^ate- 
gized ana have not prioritized that which is important. We waste 
time in high schools in simply passing, or waste time h\ getting 
started in classes, we waste time on what I might cull trivial sub- 
ject matter. Time on task is a real issue in my district. We are con- 
centrating heavily on mathematics' and reading. Not that we do not 
think that science. and social studies and the other skill disciplines 
are important, but we want to do much of even those through read- 
ing, and mathematics, let s say the language arts. And therefore we 
have prioritized those tasks as being very important, even the time 
ot day that they are taught. No teachec in East Cleveland elemen- 
tary schools should be found teaching mathematics, unless you just 
want to add somrthing to it, at 2:30 in the afternoon. It should be 
taught in the morning, and when youngsters are fresh. Let's do 
physical education as much as we can in the afternoon. That is a 
. matter of prioritizing time. 

Teachers have a tendency to teach that which they feel most 
competent in, and therefore we have to give them help in teaching 
those disciplines, not just those that they are interested in but 
those that are very, very important to the success of the school's 
program. 

Key to all of lhat is that people— and I'm certain that Ron Ed- 
monds mention^ this yesterday— all of us in the schoolhouse 
whether it s teachers and principals and all— planning and know- 
ing exactly what our mission is, what our goals ai:e, what we hope 
to accomplish, curriculum guidelines that we're going to relate to 
aiid we know, one, from one grade to another what we are teach- 
ing; curriculum or curricula articulation, what I might call it. and 
understanding that thorqtighly. 

Mr. Erdahi,. Please go ahead, sir. 
- Dr LouGHRAN. I just wanted to comment that time on task for 
pupils IS also time on task for teachers as well, and I don't know 
whether the educational community or the public at large under- 
stand the rising costs as much as someone who is in charge of per- 
sonnel in the district. Our average teacher in New York is about 
• '<>oo nAA^^^^^ ^^^^^^ '^^ suburban rural situation I'm in now 
JfiA^^^ ^ ^^^^ P'"^ f"'^^^' ^^^^^ works out to a little over 
, J>4UfJU0 a year per teacher. And in the past, when teachers were 
perhaps less expensive, one wasn't as concerned with pull-out pro- 
grams and specialists and all that, but when your average staff 
member is costing you $43,000 a year it's a big concern, especially 
when, as you lose 4 percent of your elementary population each 
-year, anu now it's starting to hit4he secondary schools, it's the less 
expensive teacher who leaves, due to seniority. So, as a result, your 
average age keeps increasing. 

The only areas, quite fr^kly, that we have young teachers are 
in some, of tM newer are^s like computer and special education. 
And so the public percejifion is that you can close the building, you 
save money. It s just not a fact because if s your older teachers who 
are staying and the cost factors just keep climbing: So we, as a dis- 
trict policy, are trying to take more advantage of the staff in terms 
of time on task instead of perhaps letting those 5. 10. or 15 minutes 
before school and after school slide. We've been able to negotiate 
into the contract after-school help, where teachers will stay for an 
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hour and 20 minutes after school and work on planning and small 
^ group instruction et cetera. And it's the only way we see we'll be 
able to create new and more meaniriglul programs. 
Mr. Erdahl. Dr. Hendrix, yes? 

Dr. Hendrix. Yes, sir. Time on task in the Chattanooga system 
got to be an issue at the negotiations iable, and rightly so, as teach- 
ers were concerned about all the interruptions caused by princi- 
pals, but mainly interruptions caused by community groups. Every- 
body'« got something that your kids should have that's of value to 
them and thus they make d(?mands on the kids arid the teachers. 

So, as a result of this, we did make an agreement that uninter- 
rupted time for instruction in the basic skills must be held to, and 
the other instructional areas, and then a certain portion of that 
time for the other l^inds of things that might come up. So we Jo 
adhere to that. It's very much a concern in our system. 

Dr. Edwards. Mr. Erdahl, if I might add? 

Mr. Erdahl. Yes, sir, go ahead. 

Dr. Edwards. Then the cruel thing that goes forth in public edu- 
cation—let's say, in education in this Nation, in that same 
regard — we have often middle-class-oriented teachers who decide 
for themselves, out of their own expectations and respect for the 
youth they teach. They make a decision that it might be a waste of 
my time to deal with certain disciplines and therefore I will deal 
with that which I believe thtit is more productive for these young- 
sters rather than what they viil nee^. 

I have a conference coming up doon of a teacher that we have 
questioned seriously about going to Australia every summer and 
coming back and spending, in a predominantly black school, spend- 
ing a half or a quarter in social studies on Australia. Not that Aus- 
tralia's not important but for the youngsters in my district there 
are a lot of places a lot more important to them than what she dis- 
covered in Australia. And so I might be back in court again. 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much. Th^nk you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Erdahl. Education is a different type, 
of profession. Everyone's an expert on education. Unlike medicine 
where, you don't have a lot of community groups suggesting a 
better way, of doing an appendectomy, but everyone is, in a sense, 
an expert' in education. While it migHt be confusing the community 
is always going to be involved in education and making suggestions 
about howl we can better educate. As a matter of fact, the Congress i 
has playeq a role in having advisory councils of parents set up to | 
advise educators Someone has once said that education is too im- i 
portant to be left to educators alone. I always make sure they add 
the "alone" because, being' a piofessional educator, I think it is 
very important. We are one profession where the parent, the stu- 
dent, and the public provide input. We are different than other 
professions and other disciplines, because we do get advice frr.n all 
sides*. . , 

Are any of you aware of any longitudinal studies of the eflective- / 
ness of title I or chapter 8 on those students who participated in/ 
the programs, in elementary school? • ' / 

Dr. LouGHRAN. No, I'm not, ; ' ^ 

Dr. Edwards. I can't quote studies that have been scientifically 
conducted % learned organizations or societies. I could only say 
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that there must be programs, there are programs in school systems 
which have worked that certainly have been deemed effective 
through objective measurements that those several school districts 
have used. 

I have been acquainted for a number of years with the Rich- 
mond, Va., public school system, and I have found many programs 
that were effective there, and I can quote those also in East Cleve- 
land. 

\ H'." KiLDEE. At a time like this when we find draconian cuts in 
funding being proposed to a program that I think all three of vou 
would feel has in some way helped develop effective education, 
some type of objective study would be very helpful in defending the 
programs. ^ 

Visiting schools regularly and looking at neighborhood groups, I 
have observed subjectively the effectiveness of this program It 
might be something that some group would study to get us some 
of childre?^^ about how these programs have affected the learning 

.K^/i^^n ''^T ^'l"^^^,' ^^'^ ^ °f the serious monitoring 
that 1 called for from the department of education or from the Fed- 
eral Government. Id first of all demonstrate the belief in what we 
are doing when we are spending Federal dollars by following up 
and insisting upon having evaluations and studies made by such or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. KiLDEE. For the most part the bulk of these dollars have 
been concentrated in urban school areas. Are there some things 
that we have learned through title I, that cpuld be replicated in 
rural and more affluent suburban schools'^ 

Dr. LouGHRAN. Yes, I'd just like to comment on that for a 
moment- 1 didn t mean to give the impression before that, when I 
mentioned that I really am not supportive of the pullout concept at 
this particular time, that I didn't think that title I was successful. 
Ubviously, with the size and scope of the programs in New York 
^ity, there are many, many, many instances of programs which are 
viewed as being highly successful, not just with pupils but also 
with the staff impact, teacher training. 

W« have a program, the title I high school reading program 
which IS perhaps i»12 million, $13 million. It's probably the bieeest 
reading program in the country involving over 100 high schools 
and it s a prescriptive, diagnostic format, basically a pullout, but at 
the secondary level it s, you know, with scheduling everythine is 
pullout, basically. e. g 

And in local districts I know of many, many of the programs that 
are successful. The point I want to make is that, for where we're at i 
now, with shrinking resources and given the success of the new 
program in Congress, the new budget, I think the reality states ' 
that perhaps pullouts are not the best situation and that the best 
use ot the money that is available or that will be available could be 
tor planning and for inservice. 

I know the formats that I described in my talk really to a large 
degree grow out of formats that were developed under title I So I 
would be most emphatic in stating that many, many of the pro- 
grams have been successful. ' ^ 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you for clarifying that. At this point I will 
cal(upon counsel for the majority for any questions he may have. 

Mr. Smith. Dr. Lough ran» you made the statement that the gov- 
ernmental role, should be to rely on catalysts and planning models, 
and not rely, as in the past, on compensatory programs. And then, 
further down in that same statement, the same paragraph, you say 
Federal grants should support the planning process and not sup- 
plant instructional moneys which should rely on local resources. 
Are you making a comment on the Federal role in terms of instruc- 
tion and its supplementive moneys fof* instruction? I'm not sure 
what your point is. 

Dr. LouGHRAN. I think the point there is that in the daily press 
of business there is certainly a fine line between supplanting in- 
struction and supplemental instruction, and tHat I think at this 
point, with limited resources, it's more important to focus on plan- 
ning and helping to structure the curricula, perhaps, rather than 
participating in the puUout programs that have been discussed. I 
don't know if that clarifies it? , \ 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Does the counsel for the minority have any ques- 
tions? Apparently not. 

I want to thank you for your presentation this morning. We are 
at certainly a fiscal turning point in the Federal role vis-a-vis the 
State and local delivery systems of education, and perhaps at a 
philosophical turn in the road as well. We want to make sure that 
the programs the Federal Government does put into place are pro- 
grams that are needed" and effective. I am not original in this state- 
ment, but certainly education is, and should remain, a local func- 
tion. It is primarily a State responsibility, but it is and will remain 
a deep Federal concern if for no other reason because of' the mobil- 
ity of the people in our society. People educated in Michigan may 
spend a part of their career in Alabama, a part in Oregon, and a 
part iii Arizona. We do have a strong Federal concisrn for education 
which cannot be ignored. Although liberals, conservatives and 
people of various philosophical bents will argue about what the in- 
volvement of the Federal Government should be, we cannot ignore 
the fact that there are national concerns which the Federal Gov- 
ernment must address. It is for this reason that we have these 
hearings; to insure that we are aware of national concerns and are 
adviseri about how we might best re.spond to national coricerns and 
needs. c ^ 

I want to thank you for helping us in that. 

[The hearing was adjourned at 11:10 a.m. on October 28, 1981.] 
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FRIDAY. NOVEMBER 6. 1981 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Elemen- 
tary, Secondary, and Vocational Education, Com- 
mittee ON Education and Labor, 

m. u Los Angeles, Calif. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 8:35 a.m., in the 
Muses Room, Muse,^m of Science and Industry, TOO-Stat^ Drive 
pSing." • Au^stus F. Hawkins 

^Members present: Representatives Perkins, Hawkins, Miller, and 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, majority counsel, and Jennifer 
Vance, minority senior legislative associate 

Mr Hawkins, l-he Subcommittee on ElenWHtery, Secondary and 
Vocational Education is called to order ""dry, ana 

«nl^?f®%^23 this is one of a series of hearings on the 

tS f«n^^."'^?"' f ■'''^"^^'■^y.^^ related to urban educa- 
ch^irLlr^ l^^u^'^n^ chairman today, may I say, by courtesy of the 

t1^^c^tml ^f^?°'"^'"^^ Education and Labor, who'^is also 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 

suLnmmllS^*'* to Nvelcome to Los Angeles today, on behalf of the 
KnH«r7TJ^i,°"'' d'stinguished colleagues, on the far right, Mr. 
Kildee of Michigan, and on my left, Mr. George Miller of Califor- 
u tl '"y /'"."mediate nght is the chairman of the full committee, 
ii, L T^'®^^ P easufefor us to have Chairman Perkins present be- 
t^ave's Hp wS'."' T "f^he Members of Congress who seldom 
ihJr^ i,^ travel from Washington to his district in Kentucky, 
Hnn n ^^ f^^^ champion of his district in the field of educa- 
tion particularly vocational education. More recently he has distin- 
guished himself in terms of his opposition to the education cuts So 
It IS an unusual pleasure to have the chairman of the full commit- 

^ u^'^^y- ^"'^ P°'"t I wi" yield to him Yor Ty re- 

marks that he may care to. make. . ^ 

' Congressman Carl Perkins of the State of Kentucky. 
• Thank. you very, much, Mr. Chairman. " 

I visited here when Max Rafferty was State school superintend- 
h2ve tT. ^^^^.^ ""V """^'^ impressed with the changes that 
JfJh/fl ^TPl^'^^I'^'^^.'^P^ ^ stayed in the same hotel last 
night that I stayed in back in 1964. The change in this great citv 

th^t^r ^"^A ^^^^ ^"^Ifr^^ 's ^'"a^^i"?- The tallest^ building 
that I could see here in 1964 was the Hiltoh Hotel. Now I look 
around the place and see the Bank of America and all these o!Sr 
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tall buildings and it makes me think that you are representing one 
of the greatest areas of the whole world. 

During hearings in Washington on October 27 and 28, we heard 
excellent testimony on effective urban programs which have result- 
ed in significant academic gains for their school populations. In ad- 
dition, we received testimony calling for a strong and continued 
commitment from the Federal Government in education. 

I want you to know, Mr. Chairman, that it is a real pleasure for 
me to be able to come to Los Angeles to participate in this hearing. 
I appreciate thi$. opportunity to get a closer look at the educational 
needs, problems, and accomplishments of this great city. 
. I would also like to commend my colleague, Gus Hawkins, for 
initiating these hearings. Mr. Hawkins has been one of the most 
able members of our committee during his tenure in Congress and 
a true friend of education. In addition, Mr. Hawkins is probably 
the most respected leader in the House. I feel honored to serve 
with him in the Congress. 

Your State has also sent us in Washington another excellent 
Member of Congress, George Miller Mr. Miller is one of the most 
respected younger leaders in Congress, and I can predict with abso- 
lute certainty,, based on his record so far, that he has a brilliant 
future ahiBad of him. 

We' are also joined today by our colleague. Dale KHdBe, who has 
also distinguished himself in Congress for his expertise and con- 
cern in all matters af fecting education. 

This morning we have scheduled panels of witnesses represent- 
ing a broad, spectrum of educational and community groups. We 
look to hear testimony to provide us with an understanding of the 
educational needs and problems of the Los Angeles area. I would 
also like to hear your views on how the Federal Government can 
facilitate school effectiveness in urban areas. As you know, the 
President has proposed a greatly diminished Federal role in educa- 
tion. We would be interested in hearing your views on the impact 
of the administration's budget and legislative proposals on your 
city's efforts to provide quality education. 

The hearing testimony will/ in my judgment, prove to be a valua- 
ble resource in the subcommittee's deliberations on how tq support 
education for youngsters in our large cities. 

And let me say I am delighted to meet so many educational lead- 
ers here this morning that Mr, Hawkins has asked to be present. 

In conclusion, let me state that of all the accomplishments pf 
Gus Hawkins in the Congress, I hardly feel that the people in this 
whole area realize what he has meant to you over a period of 
years. He is sucb a deserving legislator that nothing that you 
people could do in this country^^ could ever repay him for his serv- 
ices. H^ stays on the job all the'time. I personally would like to see, 
some day— Gus and I are getting up there in years- — ~ 
, Mr, Hawkins, Just you, Carl, 

Mr, Perkins, See this great city name this museum and this 
beautiful rose garden after Gus Hawkins. I think he deserve^ that 
kind of a tribute, [Applause,! 

I want to say a word about my other colleagues here this morn- 
ing. 
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I have had experience serving with hundreds of Members in the 
ODngress. I canie to the Congress \yhen Truman was eledted in 
1J.48 and took the oath on January 3, 1949, a youngster in that day 
and time. We had coahtions in the Congress. We had a coalition 
that was organized against civil rights legislation, and we didn't 
completely break that up until about the year 19G5 But I took 
pride in being the first Congressman from the Scuth that ever 
voted for a civil rights law in those days, and I am so proud of it 
But with the progress that we have been- making over a uariod of 
years, 1 hate to see us lose the momentum that we have gained in 
the way of these legislative proposals to cut back on education and 
otrier necessary social programs. 

When George Miller came to the Congress— about 1972 I pre- 
sume, you could tell from day 1 that he was one of the outstanding 
young Members in the U.S. Congress. He has served his district 
ably ..nd everybody respects him for his leadership. He is on the 
committee that I happen to chair, and when George Miller wrestles 
with a problem, anybody else can forget about it because he always 
goes to the bottom of the problem and works for the correct solu- 
tion which IS for the welfare of the people in the district that he 
represents in the United States. 

I think his district is a little north of here, but all Californians 
can be proud of George Miller and Gus Hawkins 

I want to say something about the gentleman here on my right 
who IS with us this morning. Dale Kildee. He comes from a Michi- 
gan area where you have tremendous automobile plants and of 
course he has seen a lot of unemployment in that area, his own 
area. But on all occasions, he has been a quarterback with George 
Miller in the Congress. They came about the same time. They have 
worked together all the time, 

We have all st rived to improve educational opportunities in this 
country for all the j^eople, and we are still trying to do that We 
are tryirag to do it today to find out what we can do iri the urban 
areas, and Dale Kildee has worked with us every inch of the way 
^"iT/f oi. °'' Sreat leaders in the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say. You have your witnesses 
organized, so you just go to it and call them. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The purpose, as you have been told, of the hearing today is to 
continue to look into the effective programs that have operated 
successfully in various areas of the country and also within the 
ghetto areas where many have said effective schools could not he- 
created. 

The committee has listened more recently to educators in Wash- 
ington who have testified as to the viability of the public education 
system^ We know that the system itself is under attack.- We know 
that there are some problems with it, but this committee, more 
than any other committee in the Congress, has spearheaded the 
drive to improve dnd to protect the public education system 

Ihe committee is very mindful of the attacks that have been 
niade, the threats that exist today, and we believe that through 
these hearings the public will be correctly informed about what is 
going on, and also the Congress will be able to understand the ef- 
fectiveness that has been achieved in the public education system 
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in this country, perhaps the greatest institution on the American 
scene, and we are determined that it not be undermined and that 
it will remain as a great force in American life. 

The various witnesses have been selected on the basis of those 
who occupy key positions in which decisions are going to be made 
locally. Before the end of the day, however, community persons as 
well as others will be heard from, even though they may not be 
scheduled, and if you will be patient with us, if the witnesses will 
try to confine their remarks to the highlights of their prepared 
statements/ I think we can accommodate every individual who 
wants to say something in this area. 

We can assure you that all of the statements, however, whether 
given orally or not, will be in the official record of this hearing, so 
nothing will be lost. j- • 

At this time I will be glad to yield to either one of my distin- 
guished colleagues if either one of them would care to make a 
statement. Mr. Miller? Mr. Kildee? 

They have politely declined. I am sure we will be hearing from 
them throughout the day. 

The first panel of witnesses, then, will be called and may be 
seated at the witness table, Dr. H^rry Handler, superintendent of 
the Los Angeles Unified School District; and Ms. Rita Walters, a 
member of the Los Angeles Unified School District Board of 
Education, 

Dr. Handler and Board Member Walters, kindly be seated St the 
witness table. 

May I ask of the audience in the meantime whether or not the 
microphones are transmitting the meeting successfully? If not, at 
any time just raise your hand and we will adjust the system. 

Dr, Handler, I suppose we will call on you first, as listed, and 
after you have given your statement, then Ms. Walters, and then 
both of you will be asked to answer what questions the members 
may have. It is a pleasure to have both of you as the leadoff wit- 
nesses today. You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HARRY HANDLER, SUPERINTENDENT, LOS 
ANOEI.ES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Dr, Handler. Thank you, 

Mr. Chairman^ members of the committee: Since you have my 
testimony in writfen form, I shall present only a brief synopsis at 

this time. j • i r 

First, may I indicate our sincere admiration and gratitude tor 
the leadership which Representative Perkins has given in this field 
of Eederal involvement in education over a period of almost two 
decades 

May i also acknowledge our gratitude to Representative Haw- 
kins, whose vigorous support of the Los Angeles Unified School Dis- 
trict has served as an inspiration to this community. 

Briefly, some characteristics of our district for . those who may 
not be aware of them: We are the second largest district in the 
Nation. We cover 650 mainland square miles. We have over 540,000 
students, almost 60,000 employees, we have a steady growth of His- 
panic and Asian students, and more than 100,000 of our students 
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crowdeJ^^'^ ^^^'^ programs because many of our schools are over- 

we respond to four questions. The first question 
dealt with effective school programs and effective schools 

Brieny, we support and we. can document that it does work, the 
I^^""-^.. ^'"^'"e^"*^ significance that have been reported to this 
committee. Effective schools require strong educational leadership, 
strong administrators at the school level, high expectations for stu- 
dents held by teachers and the staff, formalized learning struc- 
tures, a focus on basic skills, and frequent monitoring of pupil - 
progress. " t'-K" 

We would also add that it is , important that schgols be able to 
provide health services, food services, reasonable class size, appro- 
priate instructional materials, a secure and wholesome learning en- 
vironment, and provisibns for parent support and involvement 

m regard to the question related to school behavior— and as I in- 
dicated, more information is in the document I submitted— we are 
concerned that what appears to be a national indifference toward 
the value of education. We are concerned about the continuing de- 
terioration of public support for schools. We are concerned about 
the attitudes and values that some of our students bring to school 

We believe that students must come to school aware of their re^ 
sponsibihty to learn, but we also believe that children cannot learn ' 
in a climate of fear and anxiety. School campuses must be places 
where students are physically safe and emotionally secure, and as 
you probably know, our district spends over $11 million annually 
tor school security, and because of our limited resources we have a 
maintenance backlog of over $200 million. 

Instructionally effective schools for poor children was the third 
item on your list We prefer to speak of children with special learn- 
ing needs. We believe that we have thousands of outstanding young 
people in our district. Many of them do have unique instructional 
needs, either because of the lower economic areas, limited English 
speaking, physica ly handicapped or emotionally handicapped prob- 
prTiiTt setting^^ ^^'^ ^'""^ relative to learning within the 

But we dp believe that the same characteristics that I mentioned 
"'J^^jP^^^i.o question No. 1 apply to question No. 3, but there is a 
nped tor additiona resources in order to provide the individualized 
needs^S* ^ °^ service that young people with special 

You asked relative to the role of the Federal Governmpnt We be- 
leve one of the critical roles of the Federal Government is to estab- 
lish education as a priority, indeed a priority for our great Nation, 
and to assist in solving critical problems. An example of one of our 
critical problems at this time is the severe shortage of mathematics 
teachers. I recall when the Federal Government initiated a pro- 
°^ National Defense Education Act which 
strengthened secondary instruction in mathematics. We need simi- 
lar programs. We need help in vocational education so that our 
young people can keep abreast , of rapid, complex, technological 
changes that are occurring. 

But it se^ms incongruous for me to be talking about future needs 
when at this time the amount of support is being reduced, so 
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permit me to take a moment to describe the effect of Federal re- 
ductions on. the district at this time. . . 

First, the fiscal 1981 supplemental appropriations and rescissions 
bill, Public Law 97-12, reduced elementary and education funding 
nationwide by $1 billion. The Los Angeles Unified School District s 
combined Federal programs, which had .amounted to almost $194 
million in 1980-81, were cut by $45 million. Because most Federal 
education programs are forward funded, the fiscal year 1981 reduc- 
tions are reflected in our current 1981-82 school year. ^ 

Tha effects include: The immediate termination of 1,048 public 
service employees funded by CETA; a reduction of 40,000 in the 
number of library books to be purchased; a reduction of $8 million 
in food services support, causing a 20-percent reduction in the 
number of students who can afford to buy lunch, and the projected 
closing of the breakfast program in approximately 100 schools. 

Mandated ticketing procedures will cost $2 million this year. 
That is enough to provide 2 million free lunches. The loss of the 
milk subsidy, about $1 million, is forcing many students to forgo 
this type of nutrition. A loss of Emergency School Aid Act funds 
has affected our magnet schools and special projects funds, result- 
ing in the elimination of 136 teachers, 40 counselors, 100 teacher 
assistants, and 17 classified personnel. 

These events have already occurred. 

Next, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of .1981, Public 
Law 97-35, reduced the authorized levels of funding for Federal 
programs to conform to the budget limits set by ^ngress. These 
reductions amount to approximately $612 million nationwide, or 9 
percent of the previous year's funding prior to the rescission. The 
provisions of the budget reconciliation bill include further cuts in 
the ESEA program, one that is critical to the district's voluntary 
integration program. , u • j 

Although the appropriations measures currently being consid- 
ered in both Houses provide almost $1 billion more for fisc^il year 
1982 funding than the administration requested, the ESEA title I 
concentration grant of particular importance' for urban districts 
was eliminated. Our concentration grant for 1980-81 was *3.8 mil- 

^^Even more ominous is the President's September 24 request for a 
new round of reductions amounting to another $2 billion from ele- 
mentary and secondary education. Assuming proportionail reduc- 
tions in the various programs involved, we anticipate an additional 
loss of $18 million. These figures do not, nf course, reflect the addi- 
tional impact of inflation. . J 

The block-grant portion of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 1981 would result in a partial solution for 
numerous problems faced by California's local school districts by 
eliminating many restrictive regulations and providing the flexibil- 
ity necessary to meet those needs of students identified at the local 
level On the other hand, this would mean further reductions in 
the funding of those discrete programs that are x:urrently providing 
services to our students. . t^ot^a ^..i t 

Nevertheless, we applaud Congress for excluding LbbA title 1, 
Public Lav 94-142 programs for the handicapped, bilingual educa- 
tion dnd vocational education from the block grant. Until Federal 
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regulations have been promulgated and the Stato mechanism for 
determining the allocation of block-grant funds to school districts is 
implemented, we cannot foretell the precise fiscal impact on our 
district. , 

Finally, these factors do not augur well for public education in 
Los Angeles. Despite our critical financial problems, we are expect- 
ed to provide even more individualized services to an ever-ihcreas- 
•ing population of students with special needs. Each new require- 
nrient encroaches upon the general fund of the district. The deci- 
sions being made now regarding public education will have a criti- 
cal effect upon the future of our society. 

My own personal feeling is that an investment in public educa- 
tion is an investment in national defense. 

I appreciate your continuing interest in and support of public 
education, and thank you for the opportunity to share some of mv 
thoughts with you. 

[The prepared statement of Harry Handler follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Harry Handler, Superintendent, Los Angeles 
Unified School District 

Mr. Chairman, .members of the committee: May I indicate our sincere admiration 
riA^^r^^^^^ t^^^ ^l*® leadership which Representative Perkins has- given in this 
is Z*®^®''^' involvement in education over a period of almost two decades 
May I also acknowledge our gratitude to Representative Hawkins, whose vigorous 
support of the Los Angeles Unified School District has served as an inspiration to 
this community. 

My remarks today will be made in the context of the second largest school district 
-'Ja AAA J States which encompasses 650 mainland square miles, enrolls over 
^D40.UUU students in regular classes and special education and has almost 60,000 em- 
ployees, over half of whom are certificated. Our enrollment pattern shows a steady 
growttvot Hispanic and Asian pupils which has intensified the need to provide bilin- 
gual and bicultural programs. Because these new arrivals tend to locate in specific 
parts of the school ^district, many of our schopls have become drastically over- 
. crowded. We have been forced to place enrollment ceilings on some of our schools 
and transport new students to other school sites, some of which are a considerable 
distance away. 

A final key factor affecting the status of our district is our^ancial situation. Wfe 
are forced to make severe cuts in our educational programs yearly. Staff recruit- 
ment and morale are seriously affected by our inability to keep our employees 
abreast of the continually rising cost of living. 

You invited us to share our views ori four questions. 

First, "Effective School Programs and Effective Schools"— We endorse the recent 
research which has pointed to the significance of strong educational leadership at 
the school level, high expectations among teachers and other, staff members, formal- 
ized learning structures, focus on basic skills, and frequent monitoring of pupil prog- 
ress as^ elements identifying effective school programs and effective schools We 
would, however, wish to add our belief that factors related to supportive services; 
e.g., health services, food services, the matter of class size, the significance of appro- 
priate instructional materials, and the assurance of a secure and wholesome learn- 
ing environment are additional factors important to effective schools. 

I should like to approach the topic of School Behavior first from a rather global 
perspective. I am concerned that there may prevail, nationally, an attitudfe of indif- 
ference toward the value of education. I believe this attitude has contributed to a 
continuing deterioration of public support for our schools. It affects significantly the 
attitudes and values that pupils bring to school. The very .structure of public schools 
requires that pupils come to the school aware of their responsibility to learn. The 
'development of this awareness is a primary obligation of parents. 

There is abundant evidence that children cannot effectively learn in a climate 
characterized by fear and anxiety. Thus, in addition to assuring that school cam- 
puses are esthetically pleasant, we must be sure that they are places where students 
are physically safe and emotionally secure. In Los Angeles we spend ov^r $11 mil- 
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lion annually for school security and we have a maintenance backlog of over $302 
million. 

The Carnegie Foundation Report of over a year ago emphasized the" importance, 
especially at the secondary school level, of providing learning opportunities other 
than the regular school setting for the student whose school behavior damaged not , 
only that individual's learning progrisss, but also placed a handicap on the learning 
opportunities of others. In a nutshell, this means that when a child cannot function 
in an acceptable manner in a regular school setting, some other kind of learning 
opportunity must be made available. 

The third item about which we have been-invited to comment relates to **In8truc- 
tionally Effective Schools fo'r Poor Children." Let me suggest immediately that, 
rather than speak of "poor children," I would prefer to speak of children with spe- 
cial learning needs. Under this heading, I include children with unique instruc- 
tional needs who are, 'in almost all cases, poor children, the rion-English-speaking, 
the physically handicapped and the emotionally handicapped. 

An instructionally effective school for children with special needs has all of the 
features which I described earlier related to effective school programs and effective 
schools. I would add an additional dimension. Children with special needs se#m to 
require a significant amount of personalized attention and related resources. 

It is my belief that, as we seek to balance our perception of the optimum charac- 
teristics of effective schools for children with special needs, with the hard realities of 
Mminishing resources available to puolic schools, we must request that federal and 

•ite agencies remove some of the, rigid demands imposed upon us, all with good 
intent but which impose unattainable requirements. 

Finally, the role of the federal government has been a major positive factor in the 
success of public education. In the coming decade, the federal government can con- 
tinue to play a critical role in those areas where its involvement can^proyide focus * 
and direction to address critical problems. 

For example, in our district and, indeed, nationally, there exists a critical short- 
age of teachers of mathematics. The federal government could immediately initiate 
a program similar to the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) which it spon- 
sored in the late oO's and the 60*s— programs which permitted us to provide stipends 
to teachers for summer training and retraining in critical fields. Some of you will 
remember the post-Sputnik era, when, in a very few years, secondary instruction in 
math, science, and foreign language was given a much needed shot in the arm by 
federal intervention through NDEA and other efforts. 

Secondarily, the rapid and complex nature of technological change demands a 
continuing presence by the federal government in the area of vocational education. I 
see no resource other than the federal government to provide the continuing sup- 
port required to keep abreast of the rapid technological changes that we are wit- 
nessing in industry and, in a more limited degree, in the field of business. 

Having briefly noted a few specifics regarding the significance of federal involve- 
ment in education, let me point out the effect of some of the funding reductions 
which have already been made and those which have been proposed. 

The first round came with the fiscal year 1981 Supplemental Appropriations and 
Rescissions Bill, PL 1)7-12, which reduced funding for elementary and secondary 
education nationwide by $1 billion. In the Los Angeles Unified SchoQl District, dur 
combined federal programs, which had amounted to almost $194 million in 1980-81 
(Column 1 of Exhibit A), were cut by $45 million (Column 2 of Exhibit A). Because 
most federal education programs are forward funded, the- fiscal year 1981 reductions 
are reflected in our current 1981-82 school year. The effects include: ^ 

Immediate termination ot 1,U48 public service employees funded by CETA. 

Reduction of 40,000 in the number of library books to be purchased. 

Reduction of $8 million in food services support causing a twei^ty percent reduc- 
tion in the number of students who can afforcf to buy lunch and the projected clos- 
ing of the breakfast program in approximately 100 schools. Mandated "ticketing" 
procedures will cost $2 million this year * * * that is enough to provide two million 
free lunches. The loss "of the milk subsidy, about $1 million, is forcing many stu- 
dents to forego this type of nutrition. 

A loss of Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) magnet school funds causing the 
elimination of 32 education aides. 

Reduction of ESAA special projects funds resulting in the elimination of 136 
teachers, 40 counselors, 100 teacher assistants, 17 classified personnel and otherr. 

Reduction or elimination of centralized services for numerous ESEA Title I com- 
ponents, including audio-visual, nursing coordination, counseling and psychological 
coordination, research and evaluation, computer-assisted "^instruction, and school- 
community relations (including 12 teacher positions). 
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Phaseout of over 1 300 opportunities in the in-school youth employment oroeram 
depriving many youth of the economic means^^eded to stay in schX 
equfpment " 'oca^wia' Vacation resource teachers, instructional supplies and 

th^U,?u ''•"T; R."}"'^"* ^i"*^' Reconciliation Act of 1981, PL 97-35, reduced 
the authorized level of funding for federal programs to conform to the budget limits 
fX^^ Congress. The provisions of this bill include further cuts in the ESEA p^" 
gram, one that is critical to this district's voluntary integration program 

«TOr"^"°"* measures currently being considered in both houses provide 
2i NivirfK,'! o " T'VS^f'^^'.y^f'U^^^^ funding than the administration request-' 
ed. Nevertheless, the ESEA Title I Concentration Grant, of particular imoortance 
milUo''n*" eliminated. Our Concentration Grant for 1980-81 was $3 1 

Looming even more ominously is the President's September 24 request for' a new 
round of reductions, amounting to another .$2 billion from elementary and s^on^ 
wZ/nH^fn r- Proportiona reductions in the various programs involved, 

we anticipate an additional loss of .$18 million (Column. 3 ef Exhibit A) These fie- 
" ml '^°.?°\- °^ ''°"''*^' ■•enect the additional impact of inHation ^ 
1081 tn .H erant portion of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 
lUl u 1 "T-^V'- 1" u P^"".*'^' solution for numerous problems faced by California's 
local school districts by eliminating many restrictive regulations and provW ine the 
nexibihty necessary to meet those needs of students identified at the iLal level On 

o thP 1^il\"l'nnl'V"f '■^'^n °" '^^^^^ ^^^^'^^ °^ the block grant portion going 
to the local school districts will result in further reductions in the funding of those 
discrete programs that are currently providing services to our students. 

M«vertheless we applaud Congress for excluding ESEA Title I, Public Law 94-142 
theCgra'nl ^^""^''"^P^'^' '"''"^ual education and vocational educl^ron frorn 

t»^i"in!/^''fu''' ■:ee"'f."°-i^have been promulgated, and the state mechanism for de- 
cfnno? ?n^i»fl f ^^"'^^ grant funds to school districts implemented; we 

cannot foretell the precise fiscal impact on our district. ' 

hiSj"?^""''!-"^/'''*^""''^'''^'"'^' '*^e unstable fiscal climate in the nation. Com- 
bined, theie factors do not augur well for public education in Los Angeles 

P.m?^!'*oT,l?of11 °P.P°'-t""'ty to meet with you and to share some of my thoughts. 
P^hc education continues to operate in an atmosphere of crisis. School district! are 

^rvices tn^S'i^L °" ^^^^ "'1 ^''^'i^'^ '° e^e-- more individualiz^ 

services to an ever increasing population of students with special needs. Each new 
requirement encroaches upon the general fund of the school district 
H^^-^^^^i" u n'!i"''V* composed of thousands of teachers and other staff who are 
D^rase Wintnn r^"'Tn ' «° dramatic as to para 

I ?Zl !u ^^^''"•''''''lu*''^" ^*^e us the tools; we will finish the job," 

■J 1 ?r the decisions tfiat are made now regarding public education will have a 
V critical effect upon the futsre-of our society as. we know it today 

in^?flf^r?n *u ^pin expressing appreciation to this committee for its continu- 
aKc fs' eff-nr.«7n °^ pubhc education and its support of the local education- 
al agencies eitorts to serve our children and youth. 

C 

. EFFECTS OF RESCISSIONS AND ADMINISTRATIVE REQUESTS FOR REDUCTIONS IN FEDERAL 
FUNDING-LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, OCT. 12, 1981 



^ ' - School year 
1980-81 1981-8^' 1 982" 83 2 ~ 



Adolt education basic grants 

Bilingual education 

Civil Rights Act-Title IV: 

Sex equity..^ 

National origins 

C£TA; 

ps£ • ; 

In-school youth employment.. • 

Adult skill training *. 

Education for the handicapped, basic grants 
ESEA, Title I:' 

Basic grants 



$1454.704 
1.966,213 


$1,500,000 
926.501 


$1,320,000 
815,320 


97.844 
489.466 . 


90.989 


■80,070 


10.731.315 , 






4.765.15? 
4.870.909 
7.241.400 


1.536.939 
1.880,125 
6.320.700 


1.352.506 
1,654,510 
5.562,216 


50.018711 


50,250.944 


44,220.830 
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EFFECTS OF RESCISSIONS AND ADMINISTRATIVE REQUESTS FOR REDUCTIONS IN FEDERAL 
. FUNDING-LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, OCT. 12, 1981-Continued 



School year 



1980-81 1981-82' 1982-83 



Neglected and delinquent .... 

Coftcentration ' 

ESEA. .Title IV-B 

ESEA. Title IV-C 

' Emergency Sctiool Assistance Act 

Follow Ttirougti 

Impact aid * 

Sctiool luncti and ctiild nutrition 

Vocation Education: 

Baste ^ants 

Program improvement 

Special programs for disadvantaged.. 

Consumer and tiomemaking 



Total.. 



529.873 


342.077 


301,027 


2.555,462 


2.402,134 


2,113,878 


1,253,475 


1.115.363 


981,519 


15.994.585 


5,958,231 


6,123.243 


1 ICl 799 






9 ^9niifi 


78.897.195 


70,839,720 


62338,953 


4,191,751 


3,190,202 


2,807,377 


500,038 


440,150 


387,332 


196,684 


m,m 


116.856 


497,967 


355,205 


312,580 


193,934,843 


148,282,071 


130,448,217 



' ' Includmf fcscissions 

• ^Scliool year 1981-82 funding less a 12-p«rc?nt reduction's fequesled by the admmislfation 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Handler. 
Next, Ms. Walters. 

STATEMENT OF RITA WALTERS, MEMBER, BOARD OF 
^ EDUCATION, LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Ms. Walters. Thank you. Congressman Hawkins. 

Before I. begin my remarks, I would just like to say to Congress- 
man Perkins a hearty welcome from the city of Los Angeles and 
that I personally have had over the years a great admiration for 
the work that you have performed in the Congress on behalf of all 
of £he children of these United States. 

I would like, for you to know, from us in Los Angeles, just how 
very . high in esteem we hold our Congressman, Augustus Hawkins. 
He, truly* is a beacon for us and we are pleased that you feel the 
same way we do. 

I am pleased to welcome all of the members of the Subcommittee 
on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education to Los Ange- 
les, and I am also pleased to have the opportunity to present my 
views and concerns regarding the status and quality of public edu- 
cation, as well as my perceptions of the proper role of the Federal 
Government in education. It is in regard to the latter that I shall 
concentrate my remarks. ,..11 

This hearing is being conducted in the heart of district 1, the 
area I represent on the Los Angeles Board of Education. It is one of 
seven school board electoral districts in our unified system. It con- 
tains 52 elementary schools, 11 junior high schools, 5 senior high 
schools, 3 continuation high schools, and 4 adult schools. There are- 
* about 95,000 pupils in electoral district 1—68,000 of those are kin- 
dergarten through 12th grade students. 

In terms of students in schools, electoral district 1 of the Los An- 
geles Unified School District is comparable in size to many entire 
school districts elsewhere in the Nation. In its racial and ethnic 
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composition, which is predominantly black and Hispanic, it is simi- 
lar to many urban school districts throughout the country. 

By way of contrast, the total Los Angeles Unified School Dist.xt 
has 694 schools serving kindergarten through 12th grade students, 
and a K-to-12 student enrollment of 543,791, of which approximate- 
ly 48 percent are Hispanic, 22 percent black, 22 percent Anglo. 
About 7 percent of our students are Asian-Pacific islanders, and 
less than 1 percent are Alaskan Natives or American Indians. 

Of the 52 elementary schools in electoral district 1, 50 have been 
designated as title I— 10 of the 11 junior high schools receive title I 
funds, and 3 of the. 5 senior high schools are title I. That represents 
more than one-fourth of all pf the title I elementary schools in. .the 
Los Angeles Unified School District, more than half of the junior 
high schools in title I and nearly one-third of the seniorrhigh 
schools. 

In the entire Los Angeles Unified School District, about^'2l per«^ 
cent of the students are members of families who receive aid to 
families with dependent children, and in the area that I represent, 
that percent^e is considerably higher. 

In the Los Angeles Unified School District, 74 perceht of the 
nearly 550,0,00 students participate in the free or reduced-price 
meals program, and that figure climbs to above 80 perceat in the 
district that I represent. In this program alone, Mr. Chairman, the 
Los Angeles Unified School District has absorbed an $8 million re- 
duction in Federal and State funding. 

The foregoing data is offered to not only provide. the subcommit- 
tee some insight into the needs of children in the immediate area, 
but to emphasize that th*3se neqds are pervasive in the total Los 
Angeles Unified School District. 

The need for Federal assistance is a continuing one if we are to 
provide the disadvantaged children of this and other school dis- 
tricts an equal educational opportunity jn» order that they may lead 
full and productive lives. In California, as you know, proposition 13 
has removed all taxing authority from local school districts, and we 
are now dependent on the State for the bulk of our support. The 
State surplus provided relief for distrcts and other agencies imme- 
diately following the passage of proposition 13. 

Now that the State surplus has disappeared, we also find the toll 
in Federal reductions mounting? 40,000 library bpoks, $8 million in' 
the free and reduced-price meals program, 1,300 jobs for disadvan- 
taged youth, numerous teaching positions, counselors, teacher as- 
sistants and education aides 4s a result of the reduction in ESEA 
funding, vocational education resource teachers, instructional sup- 
plies and equipment, and various nursing, counseling and audiovi- 
sual programs. 

I fear the list may*grow even longer. 

Many children across this land have already begun to feel the 
damaging effect of these sweeping reductions in Federal assistance 
to education. People with compassion and concern for children are 
waiting disheartened and disillusioned to see where and when the 
next blow will fall. * 

My appeal, Mr. Chairman, is for congressional action to ward off 
the assaults on public education, and in particular the assaults on 
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poor children by those whose political agenda includes no concern 
for either. 

A recent editorial in the Niition, a news magazine, quoted the 
views of Secretary of Education Terrel Bell, whose chief ta^k for 
the moment appears to be not only to dismantle the Department of 
Education but ^Iso to dismantle public education itself. The editori- 
al indicated that in a recent TV appearance. Secretary Bell zeroed 
in on one of the chief sins of the past as he saw it, that of too much 
concern for the bottom level. That is the disadvantaged and slow 
learners. The Secretary was quoted as saying, ''We have shifted our 
priorities down to the lower range of students. That is why teen- 
agers aren't achieving." 

The editorial offered this pitch as hard-ball new federalism, with 
the old reliable Laffer curve as a change-up. "Get the Government 
out of education, turn it back to the States via block grants, and 
cut taxes to free the investment funds that will create jobs, thus 
reinvigorating the local tax base and generating more money for 
the schools." The message the writer received frorfi all tRis is an 
inference that I also draw, and that is that Secretary Bell was also 

enunciating a prescription for the abandonment of the egalitarian 

goals of public education in favor of a two-tier system catering to 
the middle and upper classes. 

In this context, Mr. Chairman, the Nation pointed out the reduc- 
tion in the free and reduced-price meal program takes on added 
significance. The school lunch program has for 35 years sought to 
provide a significant amount of the day's nutrition for poor chil- 
dren who do not get that nutrition at home. I don't believe any 
new evidepce is needed to prove that hungry children simply do 
not learn as well as those who are fed. 

The Nation went on to say: "Not only will poor children be un- 
derfed; they would be on short rations of learning by the curtail- 
ment of programs designed to make up for the lack of home influ- 
ences that give middle-class children a head start. The cuts in title 
I, aid to inner-city schools, that the administration is seeking are 
part and parcel of this campaign. Add to this the drive against 
busing as a legal measure of last resort in desegregating schools, 
the enect of which will be to ratify permanently 'white flight' to 
the suburbs, and you have the growing pall of inequity over Ameri- 
can schools." 

The Nation concluded: "Free and equal public education availa- , 
ble to all — that is the democratic ideal. Today it is in jeopardy." 

Whether it is the Los Angeles Unified School Distnct or any 
other school district in this Nation, each child deserves to receive 
an education of a quality equal to any other child in that school 
district. On that there can be no debate. 

I must emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that I am unalterably commit- 
ted to the concept that segregated schools are as inherently un- 
equal today as the Supreme Court found them to be in 1954. At- 
tempts to eliminate one-race schools gives some promise that our 
constitutional guarantees of freedom, of justice, and of equal oppor- 
tunity will be fulfilled. That promise must not be discarded. 

Mr. Chairman, under no circumstance should the education of 
disadvantaged children be viewed as education of the bottom level, • 
as Secretary Bell has termed it. Because a child is born black, or 
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brown, and poor, does not mean that he or she cannot learn. In 
fact, there is mounting evidence schools are effective in teaching 
all children when there is a will to do so. Prof Ron Edmonds of 
Harvard and other researchers examining pupil achievement data 
among students in schools serving low-income neighborhoods found 
that some of the schools brought the achievement level of ''the chil- 
dren of the poor to those minimal masteries of the basic skills that 
now describe successful pupil performance for the children of the 
middle class.'* 

Professor Edmonds states: ''All children are eminently educa- 
ble,*' and that "the behavior of the school is critical in determining 
the.quahiy of that education." There was a certain similarity 
among those schools whose students were successful. Among them 
was the conviction shared by teachers, administrators, parents, and 
students themselves that they were indeed expected to succeed at 
learning. 

Mr. Chairman, all of our children are worthy of the very best 
that we can give them, for it is they who will maintain the great- 
ness of this Nation, a greatness which has been achieved in very 
large measure through a commitment made long ago to this great 
and noble idea of public education. 

[Editor's note.— The paragraph in the written statement which 
was omitted in oral testimony follows:] 

For example, shortly after their arrival, the puritan fathers set about to found 
Harvard College, the Padres landed on the shores of California and began immedi- 
ately to organize schools for children. Shortly after the city of Los A^igeles was 
founded, the newly-elected mayor said, "First, in importance^ among the needs of the 
city is education." The recognition by blacks of education as a'liberating force while 
still enslaved is historical, 

Ms. Walters. Several years ago, A. W. Clausen, immediate past 
president of the Bank of America and currently president of the 
World Bank, said /'Education is a game of chance and the prize is a 
higher quality of life for our children," Education is, the great 
American gamble, but as far as our future is concerned, it is the 
only game in town. 

Mr. Chairman and other members' of the committee, for some to 
assign a low national priority to public education, thereby ^elevat- 
ing some of our children to second-class citizenship, to regress in 
our support of the noble concept of free education for all, to waiver 
in our commitment to all children, is to weaken this Nation and 
jeopardize its future. I plead with you not to let this happen. 

Mr. Hautkins. Thank you, Ms. Walters, fori your usual good 
statement, well presented. ^ 

At this time the Chair would yield to Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I wish to compliment Ms. Walters and Dr. Handler for ex- 
cellent testimony. 

I am sure w^ are all aware of what has taken place in Washing- 
ton this year. The Office of Management and Budget has stated 
that this is a local function; in other words, that the city of Los, 
Angeles can pick up the slack and pay out extra money for all 
these cutbacks. But I am wondering, with your resources here, and 
so many minority groups of children in this city, how many are 
going to be left out and not get. the proper assistance under title I 
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in this inner-city area if we follow the philosophy of the Office of 
Managernent and Budget in Washington. 

They are still planning on, or trying to get momentum to cut 
title I further in Washington, which I don't think our committee 
will go along with under any set of circumstances because it is just 
the wrong thing to do. 

What is going to be the effect here in your city if you do not get 
Jiicreased funding for title I, taking into consideration the cutbacks 
that have already fallen in place? I will let each one of you answer 
that question. Go ahead first, Ms. Walters. 

Ms. Walters. Th^nk you. Congressman. 

I; too, am concerned that young people now being served by title 
I will no longer receive the same level of services, and that it is not 
to mention new students that may come into our district who also 
need title I services, bilingual services. ^ 

The Congress has never been able to fully appropriate the 
amount of funds that your committee would assign to meet the 
needs of the students in title I. We have done pretty well with 
what we have, but to j:ut it furthfer means that we have no local 
money to pick up 'the slack. ' 

The first 2 years that I was on the Los Augeles School Board, we 
cut a combined $100 million in local programs, locally funded pro- 
grams, because of a lack of money from the State. Now with $45 
million being cut already in Federal assistance, to cut even further, 
I am afraid, would spell disaster for those programs. 

Mr. Perkins. Dr. Handler, you go ahead and answer. - 

Dr. Handler. Thank you. Congressman Perkins.' 

I h^e asked a member of our staff. Assistant Superintendent 
Pauline Hopper, to give me the number of schools that are present- 
ly being served and another number which we will have in a 
minute of the schools where there are children who are eligible 
who aren't being served right now. There is the assumption that 
we have be6n able to serve all of the youngsters who are eligible, 
and we have not, and then making an assumption of a 25-percent 
cut, I will bfe able to give you ^ an example. We will submit a 
^number. 

But one of two things can occur. It either means fewer schools or 
schools that are presently in the program no longer participating, 
or it means a dilution of those services that are presently being of- 
fered, and eventually, when you begin to dilute, you reach a point 
of close to zera effectiveness. y 

Mr. Perkins. Let me ask you another question. Dr. Handler. 

You suggested that the Federal Government has a role in en- 
couraging vocational education. How should the Federal Govern- 
ment do that, and do you believe we should encourage programs in 
regular high areas or in area vocational schools? 

Before you answer that question, I want to add one more ques- 
tion in order to conserve time. 

You know how we cut back the school lunch program, and I 
want to ask you, in this section out here in Los Angeles, in the 
inner^city areas, whether you have witnessed any dropouts of chil- 
dren participating in the school lunch program and what effects 
have occurred from the cut in the milk program, where the pro- 
gram was limited to schools without regular lunch programs? 
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Dr. Handler. The last of the two questions first, if I may. 

Mr. Perkins. You go ahead any way you want to. 

Dr. Handler. It is too early to be able to indicate the extent to 
which^e cuts^ in food services this yeai* will or will not contribute 
to an mcrease in dropouts. 

The second question, insofar as the milk program is concerned — I 
am sbrry, but could you please repeat the second part of that 
second question? . 

Mr. Perkins. That was in connection with where you do not have 
the lunch program, where the pr)gram was limited to schools with- 
out a regular lunch program, I asked you what effect the cutback 
in the milk program would have. 

Dr. Handler, We have* to increase our prices. And with an in»^ 
crea§^in prices, what we do is we get about a 20-percent dropout of 
participation in the program pejjiod. 

Mr. Perkins. Have you already noticed a dropout because of the 
increase in prices resulting from the cutback in Washington? 

Dr. Handler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. To what extent have you noticed the dropout of 
this regular school lunch program here "in this city, or in the free 
and ^•educed-price program here in this city? 

Dr. Handler. May I ask the food services expert? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. Go ahead and ask him. 

Dr. Handler. He has all of the data. We anticipate 

Mr. Perkins. And then I will ask Ms. Walters, too, to answer the 
same questions. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Hawkins. Would you identify the witness, please. Dr. Han- 
dler? 

Dr. Handler. Mr. Al Woods, the head of our food services de- 
partment. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

STATEiMENT OF AL WOODS, FOOD SERVICES DEPARTMENT, LOS 
ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Mr. WoGps. Good morning, gentlemen of the committee. 

We have some early figures in regard to the question that you 
asked, and they are very severe in the impact because of the price 
increases that we had to inflict, if you will, on the youngsters in 
order to pick up for the cuts that were occasioned by the Govern- 
ment's action. 

In the full-price lunches, we raised the elenientary level from 50 
cents to 75 cents, and that was the first large increase ihat we had 
in 9 years. That has occasioned a 37-percent dropout in the kids 
that participated in that program. 

In the free program, we have already had/^ 6-percent dropout, 
and this was supposed to be a group of people that wouldn^t be im- 
pacted by the cuts. 

So you can see it is quite severe. We . are talking in terms of 
maybe 15,000 children. 

Mr. Miller. If I could interrupt you, do you know if the children 
in the free category moved, if they are now par ticip ating in the re- 
duced-price or they are simply not participatinf? 
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Mr. Woods. There has been an increase in the participation in 
the reduced-price, but some of the youngsters there— there is « 
transfer— that were formerly qualified (or the reduced-price pro- 
gram are no longer qualified because of the change in the criteria 
^for eligibility. 

, So all along the line the impact has been quite severe, given the 
early figures. What we are concerned about is some of the things 
we are hearing down the line relative to the deferral program, 
which may be another 12-percent cut this year. 

Mr. Perkins. In other words, the whole school lunch program in 
one sense of the word is in jeopardy because^ of the increased price 
you have had to add on, and that affects the truly needy that the 
President spoke about that uttild not be hurt, the free ahd re- 
duced-price children. 

Mr. Woods. Across the board'^t affects everybody, and I am not 
sure what tru4y needy means any more. 

Mr, Perkins. Well, I am not either. That is the President's lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Woods. Wie don't look on this program, incidentally, as a 
social or welfare program. It is a child nutrition program, and 
when you impact all of the children, it dirftiriishes their capacity to 
assimilate what is a ver^ good educational program. 

Mr. Perkins. We don t ever want to see it turned into a welfare 
program. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. ^ 
Let the lady, Ms. Walters,' comment. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Woods, will you remain at the table, just in 
case there is a question? 
Ms. Walters? 

Ms. Walters. I would just like to say that I share the concerns 
exp?essed by both Mr. Woods and Dr. Handler. It really seems to- 
me that when we start attacking the nutrition of our children at 
the expense of providing additional funds for the Department of 
Defense, we have put our priorities in truly the wrong place. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thaiik you. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Walters, I want to commend you for your statement, and it 
ties in. It is interesting that you have chosen to single out the Sec- 
retary of Education here, because he appeared before our commit- 
, y:ee earlier this year, and when asked about the title I program and 
a couple of nutrition programs, he told this co^mmitteeHhat no one 
could argue that these programs had not been successful and that 
they had not worked, but they were simply going to go ahead and 
cut thgm because that is where the money was; that is where the 
big chunks of mon6y that they had to contribute to the President's 
effort were, in spite of the fact that they were successful and they 
were, in fact, working. 

I say that in light of your statement that I think is almost key in 
this budget fight, and that is (1) that there is no evidence needed 
on the nutritional plight of poor children in this country, especially 
in urban settings. And by the same token, you s^y there is mount- 
ing evidence, and I suspect also that there' is no new evidence 
needed, that poor children can learn and, in fact, do learn, and 
when giveft the proper resources learn to the same extent tQ which 
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middle-class or wealthy children learn land can accomplish the 
same tasks. 

Yet, as you point out with The Nation article, we find an admin- 
istration moving to suggest that, in fact, our schools will be reseg- 
regated, perhaps not along racial li^es, but clearly along economic 
lines. I think that people ought to be aware of that and I am happy 
- that you raised those points. I am sad that they have to be raised, 
but I think you articulated them in an outstanding fashion; that 
despite this continued cynicism or cocktail-party talk about how 
these programs don't work, in fadt, the programs do work. We 
know that the nutritional programs, between what Chairman Per- 
kins has done in school lunch, and what has been done in food 
stamps have basically been the sole reason for the eradication of 
the devastating hunger that wdg^found in this country as late as 
1970. 

We know that under title I, those children are learning better, 
they are learning faster, and they are retaining it longer than the 
children who didn't participate, as are the children in Head Stan. 

The sad thing is that an administration can get off with the rhet- 
oric rather than the evidence, 'because the evidence is absolutely 
contrary, a^ I think you have pointed out, and as I , think Superin- 
tendent Handler has pointed out. In this district where you have 
had the resources, you have been able to deal \yith the problems. 
You have been able to achieve successes. 

That long statement leads to a question. I guess the cuts, and 
whether the 12 percent is successful or not, I think it is pretty 
clear that at least another attempt is going to be made at another 
round of cuts, . either this 12 percent or in this first budget resolu- 
tion next year. If the cuts are a fact of life, and the Congress goes 
along, even though there will be greater reluctance this time but I 
suspect they very well may go along in any case, how \^ld you 
rearrange what money pomes to you to allow you to survive the 
best you can? \ 

Superintendent Handler, you mentioned— which I am not quite 
clear about— that you have a mandatbry ticketing which you be- 
lieve costs you around $2 million, and I guess we are all in the 
business now of seeing How we can make that dollar go as far as 
we can. I would just like some of your thoughts on what we can do. 
It gets caught up in the rhetoric of reduced paperwork,^ but L 
haven't seen that that has really saved anybody money, and I am 
looking for more than just that rhetorical answer. 

Dr. Handler. The administration. of the National School Lunch 
Program, and in that I include the breakfast program, is very 
' costly because of the requirement for masking the identity, the 
anonymity, if you will, of the* free lunch and reduced-price lunch 
recipient. That, in and of itself, is a good thing. 

But coupled with that, coming down the line now, there are in- 
creasing requirements relative to validation of the applications, 
asking food service people or school district people to determine 
whether or not there has been any fraud perpetrated, and we don't 
have the capacity to do that, and any of that cost must, perforce, 
cqme out of the money available to present a lunch or a breakfast. 



These are increasing requirements, and as other costs go up,, they 
go up in turn, too. We are spending reughiy about $2 million in Los 
Angeles now. 

Mr. Miller. Let me ask you if it is your testimony, are you tell- 
ing us that you are spending more to determine whether or not you 
have these problems than the problems cost the program? I mpari, 
do you have such a great number of people who are into the pro- 
.gram in violation of the guidelines that you are ferreting them out 
and you are saving this $2 million, or are you spending $2 million 
to ferret out a couple hundred, thousand dollars worth of people 
who are in one program or the other where maybe they shouldn^t 
be? 

Dr. Handleh. We don't have any firm figures on how many 
people' may or may not be telling the truth on an. application pres- 
ently. However, it is my decided opinion, based on ebout 12 years 
of involvement in this program, that the amount of money expand- 
ed to catch the relatively few, if you will, that may be perpetrating 
a fraud would be unconscionable because of the cost; in o^her 
words, we would be spending more to catch up with that individual 
by many times over^what we are expending io give that lunch but 
to that person, albeit illegitimately. 

Mr. MiLLEH. Ms. Walters, you testified as to the statistics within 
your district, as to virtually every school , 

Mr. Perkins. Will the gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. Miller. Surely. 

Mr. Perkins. I remember when we were in conference and we 
tried to get Senator Helms to knock these provisions out, and Mr. 
Miller was right there- insisting, and w^ just could hot do anything 
-at-that time ti>-get-him~te-di^ thatJ'iiat is-what-is-costing you extra 
money today. * 

According to the figures that I have before me, you people up 
until this year, before they set in on us in Washington, were receiv-- 
ing more money, reimbursement money, in the child nutrition pro- 
grams, $.63.4 million in this city, compared with only $50.6 million 
for title L That is the way they hammered on us up there in that 
darn conference,., that reconciliation process, but we fought our 
. hearts out, Mr. Miller, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Kildee. We are all on it. 

But if we had not been there, they would have taken this school 
lunch program for a rough ride. They would have just about de- 
stroyed it, f6r all intents and purposes, but we are trying to hold 
and cling and do everything we can to gain everything back that 
we have lost. ^ ' • 

Excuse me, Mr. Milter, for interrupting you to that extent. 

Mr. Miller. l appreciate that, because that is a re-run of what 
we experienced when I worked in the legislature with Ronald 
Reagan. He always spent more money to catch The thieves than the 
thieves took. 

Virtually every school at all levels in your, district is a titte I 
school, according to your testimony. I just wondered, as you talk to 
the administrators and to the school-site people, how do they envi- 
sion that they are going to cope with these cuts. that the district is 
going to sustain? They have the population that we are supposed to 
be, or at least up until now, are. trying to get ahead with. 
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Ms*. Walters. I think their concerns and attitudes and plans, if 
you wilt are probably best embodied in an anecdote that Congress- 
man Perkins related tQ a group of public ediRators last spring in 
Washington when he said what the administration was asking 
schoo districts to d« was akin to a family whose father had been 
parceling out the money all along and suddenly turns to the Wife 
and said You take charge, of the pursestrings,- but I am going Ub 
give you 2d percent less money. We still have the same number of 
children and m^ haVe more in the future, but you are going to 
have 2o percent less money to deal with." * 

It really is, looking as a family would look, to meals of lesser 
cost, and in terms df educational offerings tq, youngsters, where do 
you start cutting? Far away from the classDoom. Well, counselors ^ 
are not in the classroom. Maybe you take out counselors. Maybe 
you take out nurs^ The young people who are served by title I 
funds are the very youngsters who need most those kinds of sup- 
yport services that title I has been able to offer. 

So it becomes a self-fulfilling prophecv. If Secretary Bell feels 
that 

r '^i;. J^^*^^^^- Walters, r.iay I interrupt? We are having a 
few difftcultJes hearing. Would those speaking try to use the instru- 
ments in front of ttiem sen that those in the rear of the room can be 
heard? 

Ms. Walters. Yes, Congressman. Sorry. Is that better? " 

Mr. HAWKiNS.'Yes. Wex;ertainly don't want to lose what you are 
saying. It IS very well said. ^ . ^ 

Ms. Walters. Thank you; ^ 

It just seem6 to me that' to pull out this money, to question the 
need, to somehow feel that funding poor children, funding school 
programs where poor children attend is looked upon a§ some mas- 
sive welfare handout, is really to miss the issue that is involved 
, here. I have never been able to understand how mas^ye Federal 
guaranteed loans for Lockheed that, as far as I lam concerned, is 
guilty of overruns, cost overruns, that are astronomical in terms of 
federal contracts, and yet the Government underwrites those loans • 
and does not call it welfare. ^ 

Yet we have hungry children, children who absolutely wilLgo 
without food if these programs are totally withdrawn, and others, 
because of the regulations that pay push them into higher catego- . 
ries, will also go without food, and the federal Governfnent under 
this administration does not perceive it has a r6le in supplying or 
meeting that need. I have difficulty understanding it 

Mr, Miller This is my last point, Mr. Chairman. 

But you don't see the school-site personnel having the ability— 
and when I say the ability, I mean the wherewithal to d'o it; not 
their willingness to do it— to rearrange so dramatically the educa- 
tional programs that that school could provide the same' level of 
program as they were providing before, under these cuts? 

Ms. Walters. Absolutely not. * " 

Mr. Miller. That is the theory, if you remember. 

Ms. Walters. That is the theory, and I think it is a bucketful of 
holes. Again I remind you, and J know I do not need to remind you 
Qf what proposition 13 has done to governmental institutions across 
California, and particularly to school districts. We are the only-gov- 
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ernmental entity who was ever forbidden from raising and levying 
a tax. So there is no local tax base to raise ^or schools. 

We are at the mercy of the State. The State is running out of 
money. The Governor has called back the State legislature t6 deal 
with the problems of welfare fundihg. Just this morning statistics 
were released that indicated California is leading the Nation in un- 
employment. 

How does a. family that is ufhemployed, a family that was living 
on the edge of disaster tb iJfegin with, feed their children and send 
them to a school that is reducing the educational food, and how 
^oes that child come out at the end of d^at cycle prepared'-to be a 
cofitributing citizen? T . 

Mr. Miller. I don't have the answer id your question. ' 

Ms. Walters. It is my frustration in dealing with 'the problems 
of jiot only my district, but the problems of the total Los^Angeles 
District, and I know it is your frustration as you dedicate yourself 
to dealing with the educational problems of poor children across 
*the Na'tipn. ' • 

Mr Miller. I certainly w^nt to thank you, Ms. Walters, because 
I think Jihat you have helped in a very dramatic and articulate 
fashion to pierce that rhetorical veil around the claims of this ad- 
ministration that they could cut you by 20 to 25 perce;it and life 
would go on as it had before. Xou are demonstrating to this com- 
mittee that, in fact, that is not the case and that certainly the Con- 
gress ought to heed wh^t the evidence is that has come pouring^in. 

We have heard similar evidence to what you said, Mr. Woods, 1all 
across the country about the closing down of programs when, in 
. fatt, no program was supposed to be hurt, no poor children were 
supposed to be injured. They have been left without any prograrii, 
in many school districts. Not partial participation; noJpaitjjicipation. 
I think we are finding in title I schools, I know in my district 
where I have*^ substantial number of, title* I schools,* the story is 
the same. The level of educational opportunity is dramatically 
bbing connpromise(i against what children were being offered 
before..- . 

Ms. Walters. It absalcitely is, Mr. Congressman. And if I may be 
so bold to say, the cost of one of these AWACS planes, or^ome of 
these MX missiles that they are going to stash around the country 
would go a long: way to educating the children thdt are in our 
schools today, and to the identification of-thos^ children who may 
be the scientists of tomorrow and to those children who must have 
the opportunity to fill the seats in which we sit today. " 

Mr. Miller. There are a lot of studies, you know, that they won't 
have the engineers or scientists to fire the missiles in the future if 
we don't take care of this population. It may be a blessing. . 

'Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry I went on so long. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Kildee. . 

Mr. KrLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I understand that the math scores |iave gone up this year in Los 
Angeles and that reading scores for younger students' have gone 
up, and have stabilized for the older students. Is that correct? ' 

Dr. Handler. That is correct. Our third-grade reading scores 
have gone up slightly. Our fifth- and eighth- grade scores Havfe 
stayed about the same. Our math scores at 3, o. and 8 have gone 
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up. I am pleased that they have gone up, but we still have a lone 
way to go to hit the national average. 

that? ^^^^^ ^'^^^ helped you in achieving 

Dr. Handler.. Yes, sir. ' 

Mr. KiLDEE. The largest school district in my congressional dis- 
trict in Michigan is Flint Community Schools. They receive about 
|y mi ion in Federal assistance. M^tre than a third of that, close to 
M million, istit e I. What percentage of your Federal assistance is 
for title I, roughly? 

Dr. Handler. As a percent of our total Federal assistance? 

-^Mr. Kjldee. Yes. 
. . 'Dr. Handler. About ^ third. 

* • Mr. Kjldee. That is what' I have been hearing from representa- 
tives of school districts throughout the country. So to the degree 
that the Reagan administration wants to cut title I, you are getting 
cut pretty severely in Federal assistance? 

Dr. Handler. Yes, sir. I have'those numbers of schools. We pres- 

. ently have 231 schools in the title I program. We have 60 schools 
that; are eligible that aren't being served because the dollars 
wouldn t go far enough; that is, th^ current dollars. In the event 
the most severe case, of these cuts should occur, we would drop to 
about 17.3 schools out of the need for 291 schools, and that is rather 
severe. ^ 

Mr. KiLDEE. Are your plans, then, to serve fewer students and 
try to keep the qQality of the program, to serve the same number 
of students with a reduced-quality program, or to combine these ills 
somehow? 

Dr. HANDLER. If I may, it is difficult for me to respond to the 
questiQTi because J don^^t know the nature of the regulations that 
wi Lcome forth ^/elative to the dollars. However, having been in- 
volved in the questions related to title 1 funding and programs 
•since their inception, it is a shame to throw away what we have 
learned. 

One of the things we lea^-ned in the process, after about the 
fourth or fifth year, is the iftiportance of what was referred to in» 
those days as the critical ma^s, a concentration of services as op- 
posed to^ dilution. My feeling is that either approach. Whether you 
begin to reduce up to the point where 'you are no longer effective 
eliminate schools, colild negatively affect at least 
100,000 students in this district. 

Mr. Kjldee. The administration i§ able to sell a lot of these cuts 
to programs under a flag of fiscal integrity, but really, under that 
flag ot fiscal integrity there is a strong philosophical flag. What is 
beginning to« bother me more and more in light of various enuncia- 
tions from the' administration is that I am also beginning to detect 
d". certain antipublic scKoqI bias. ' 

Would you care to conlment on that? 

Dr. Handler. Yes, sir. I inclurfed that in my statement. If you 
wi 1 note, I reference that as one? .of our major concerns. I don't 
hold the credentials of an economist. However, from what I under- 
stand, v^ith Federal cuts, and with the reduction* in taxes, with 
more monex available, the private sector now is in a better position 
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to create jobs to stimulate the economy, and all of these good 
things have the potential of occurring. ^ 
« ' Now, theoretically that may be appealing. What I haven t heard 
is,' where is the safety net for public education if the assumptions 
inherent in this economic theory do not hold to be true? 

Mr. KiLbEE. It could he disastrous, couldn't it? 

Dr. Handler. Yes, sir. ' ui • u 

Mr. KiLDEE. I think education is so vulnerable to problems m the- 
economy. Michigan right now is suffering enorriious unemploy-, 
ment. My own district, for example, has 16-percent unemployment. 
The governmental unit that is most vulnerable to a downturn in 
the economy is education. You just see it. The city of Flint has a 
very good school system It is a shame to see them make Cuts to. 
programs. They are trying to make these cuts without hurting the 
students, but you can see that the quality of programs is starting t^ 
be affected. , ... 

I think that not only are education cuts actually hurting public 
schools, but there are some in the administration who don t share 
your enthusiasfh for public schools, period. I really feel that. It 
worries me that there appears to be an intent to withhold public 
support of public schools. I think that is something we have to 
watch very, «very carefully. ^ , . , 

Dr. Handler. We definitely do. And also the effect that it has on 
the morale of the people who are in those schools who are dedi- 
cated to doing a good job, who are working daily with young people 
in an effort to bring about improvement, and when it >vould appear 
that there is»no support, even at the Federal level, or limited sup: 
port for public education, then we begin to raise these rhetorical 
questions relative to why is it more people aren't interested in 
coming into teaching. That, too, becomes circular and can have a 
very damaging effect. ' ' • t 

^ Mr. KiLDEE. I really appreciate your testimony this morning: 1 ' 

am glad I came to Los Angeles, because I think we supporters of 
education in Congress have to keep fortifying ourselves. As we go 
back to Wac^hington and fight for the continuation of Federal edu- 
cation programs, it is good to have seen again firsthand what we 
are working for. . , . , • r 

The Office of Management and Budget tends to know the price of 
everything but the value of nothing: They have tio concept at, all, 
for example, of the value of title I.. Mr. Reagan doesn t clearly un- 
) derstand what title I's purpose is. Mr.. §tockman has no* concept oT 
the value of title I. The difference between price and value is one 
of the big problems we have in Washington right neyv. While 0MB 
is pricing programs out, they really aren't evaluating them very 
well. 

Dr. Handler. Yes, sir. I have never testified before a Congre^ 
sional committee before, so , this is a new experience for me, and 
may I humbly submit that if you need any help, I know of no 
champion in public education more articulate, more effective, than 
Ms. Walters, and I am certain she would be happy to help you. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I really appreciated her testimony. It has been excel- 
lent. ^ ^ , r. . 

I have no further questions. I thank you very much for your tes- 
timony. 0 ^ 

ERIC . , • 
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Mr, Hawkins, Dr, Handler, you indicated that titW' I had been , 
highly effective in response to one question, and yet I think you 
alsd indicated not a substantially gr^at academic improvement. 
Can you reconcile what seems to be a conflict between tfie effec- 
tiveness of a program and perhaps some disappointment in the aca- 
demic performance of students? ^ 

' Dr, Handler^ I can share with you how I reconcile it in terms of 
some hypotheses I have, and when there is more time I would be 
ha'ppy to share whatever data we have in relationship to the ques- 
tion. 

When one takes a look at our test scores over the past 5 years, 5 
years ago they were better than they are now. Then th^y went 
down and they came back up. That is point No, 1, 

Point No. 2, Test scores are important, there is no question in my 
mind, and test scores are the way the public have of— it is like a 
report card for the school. But there are other educational out- 
o comes thjat occur by going to school that aren't measured by tests 
^i^m^l s^ should Jbe- given recognition, and some of these, I believe, 
are still very operative and some descriptive data can be shared 
with the committee related to that. 

But there are three other things, two of which relate to your par- 
ticular question. Congressman, 

I think th^.t the people in the educational community, well in- 
tended, went through a phase of explorirtg a number of alterna- 
tives in order to improve performance. In this continuous changing 
of emphasis or continuing changing of programs as they were at- 
tempting to identify what Ron Edmonds has considered, and I 
agree, to be the most important aspects, that in some cases did 
have a negative effect related to reading scores or math scores. 

So I think where we are now is that two things must hold true, I 
think we are now able to identify the standards that are important 
for the student, the teacher, the administrator, and the parent in 
relationship to improved learning, I think we are also saying that 
we have reached a point where, with stability of funding, with for- 
ward funding, with being able to plan ahead, that our gains should 
now become consistent, and it is most unfortunate that once again 
we are placed in a situation of uncertainty, in a way indicating 
that some failure. was built into the program by the way the pro- 
gram has been handled by the uncertain funding of the program, 
the changes in the policies and philosophy of the progran. You 
h^ve been burdened with those as well as the moneys that you 
have received, 

Dr, Handler, Yes, sir, I think these were well intentioned, biit I 
think after you try something for 2 years and you change to some- 
thing else and you change to something §lse, that eventually that 
has a negative effect. 

Mr, Hawkins, Ms, Walters, also along the same line, Dr, Ed- 
monds and others testified just a week ago in Washington that 
while they supported title I, they felt that there could be some im- 
provements in the way that titl§ I is being programed or is being 
handlra administratively. 

- Among those changes that Dr. Edmonds,^in particular, suggested 
was that instead of income being the test of the basis of the criteria 
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used that performance might be considered, which I assume would 
get us into the question of better testing of students. 

To what extent would you agree or disagree with the need for 
such changes? 

Ms. Walters, Well, Congressman Hawkins, I think that there 
have been problems along the way with title I funding and the cri- 
teria. But I think the essence of title I, what the essence of title I 
has meant to children across the Nation, is that it represented a 
national commitment to see that no child throughout the United 
States, by virtue of the condition of his or her birth, went without 
an equal educational opportunity, and I, think it is there that from 
that point all others flow, and that there can be adjustments to 
make the funding more effective, to rev.ard achievement, and all of 
those good thihgs. 

But I think first and foremost, the national commitment must 
remain. 

Mr. Hawkins. Are you saying that this administration seems to 
be turning its back on such a commitment? 

Ms. Walters. Absolutely, Congressman Hawkins. I was horrified 
last year in Washington at a meeting of the Council of Great City 
Schools to hear a gentleman from the White House, whose name 
was Bakshian, Aram Bakshian,*^ tell that group of superintendents 
and board members from the 28 largest cities in these United 
States that this administration was elected by people who no 
longer believed or supported public education and that they had an 
obligation to those people and so, because of that, they were sup- 
porting the imposition of tuition tax credits. 

That was as clear a statement as I have heard from this adminis- 
tration that they give public education short shrift, 

Mr. Hawkins. Just for the sake of the record, may I ask you 
whether you are supporting or opposed.to tuition tax credits? 

Ms. \Valters. I am opposed to tuition tax credits. 
^ Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. May the Chair, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, commend the witnesses for a very fine presentation. I think 
you have been marvelously helpful to the committee, and certainly 
we are going to continue to call on your expertise. 

Dr. Handler, you indicated that you had some data that would 
support the contention that there have been some improvements as 
a result of title I. Along that line, if you do have such data, if you 
will submit it to the coniinittee we will keep the record open, be- 
cause I think this-is an important issue^ involved-in it because the- 
administration has sustained or has rationalized its budget cuts on 
the basis that we are throv/ing money at the problem, that these 
programs have not succeeded, and therefore that we should try 
something" new. 

I think Ms. Walters has well indicated that what we are trying 
now is not something new, but what we have developed away from. 
So we would certainly appreciate any* additional information that 
you can furnish to the committee. • 

Dr. Handler. Yes, sir. 

[The information referred to above follows:] 
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Los Angeles City Board op Education, 
. ' . Los Angeles, Calif., March 3, im. 

Hon. Carl Pehkins, 
House Education and Labor Committee, 

Rayburn Office Building, Washington, D.C o 

Dear Congressman Perkins: One of the issues in which you expressed interest 
when I testified before your Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocation- 
al Educatioii on November 6, 1981 was the effect of ESEA Title I programs-.upon 
student ajrhievement. I regret the delay in providing this information, and hope it 
will still be useful to you. Some of the ancillary effects of the program will. I be- 
lieve, be of particular interest. 

A longitudinal study has been conducted in the 55 schools which have had ESEA 
lol^Q 7nP/''?a«rQr?u^ 1969t70. Data for the original 55 schools show that from 
19b9-7U to 19iiU~8l, the sixth grade reading achievement rose from the 12th nation- 
al norm median percentile to the 27th percentile. The ()th grade median national 
^SL^T^I^^^J.J?^ mathematics rose in these schools from the loth' percentile in 
1969-70 to the 37th percentile in 1980-81. H^rceiime in 

Looking at the data another way shows that in the initial year, 54 of the 55 
schools were below the 20th percentile in reading achievement. By 1980-81, only 13 
remained in that category. In mathematics achievement, 42 of the 55 schools were 
below the 20th national norm percentile in 1969-70. By 1980-81, none were in that 
category. 

Th^ parent and community involvement intrinsic to Title I programs has motivat- ' 
ed many of the participants to seek further education, both to help their own chil- 
dren and to seek careers which utilize their interest in and experience with the edu- 
cational program. Of the community persons who . ^ve been members of the dis- 
trict-level Tithe I advisory committees two have become board members (one in our 
district and one in an adjacent district), one is an aide to a member of the Los Ange- 
les Uty Council, one coordinates the western region law and poverty program, one 
works for the county employment service department, one coordinates 'a pre-school 
two who started as parent volunteers became aides and then social workers, two 
became high school teachers, more than ninety became elementary teachers, two of 
the teachers, became teacher advisors, and some forty-five acquired associate in-arts 
degrees. . ^ 

More than 250 of the youngsters in the neglected and delinquent children pro- 
gram, through counseling, have obtained and retained jobs for at least 5 years It is 
estimated that more than m of the junior high and high school students who, at 
the request ot the feeder elementary schools, tutored younger children in Title I 
cross-age tutoring efforts are now in college. 

In terms of direct employment of community persons in Title I programs, the dis- 
trict currently employs o,950 part-time education aides and 2,710 postsecondary stu- 
dents, who are able to stay in school because of their part-time employment as 
teacher assistants. ^ 

Such effects of the ESEA Title I program will carry over into future generations 
Test scores cannot adequately describe all of these factors which will have lasting 
significance for both students and bur society. 
Sincerely yours, 

Harry Handler, 
Superintendent. of Schools,' 

Mr^ MiLum. A1sq> Mr. AVoods, that-wotiW-very h elp f ul a lso. We 
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have an ongoing information gathering that we are trying to go 
through on the school lunch program because Mr. Perkins has had 
the administrators of the program before the committee and at 
least they said that they woul^ consider the evidence that would 
suggest that maybe the dropout rate is niuch greater than antici- 
pated in light of calls for new cuts in the program. 

So anything that you can supply us, when you have it, will be 
terribly helpful to that discussion. 

Mr. Woods. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Hawkins. Just one minute. Ms. Vance is representing the 
minority members of the committee to us in Washington. That 
means the Republican members. I would like to recognize her pres- 

ic ii' . 
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ence as part of the staff, along with Mr. Jack Jennings, who is=^the 
majority staff member. 
Ms. Vance, do you have any questions? 

Ms. Vance. I do not have any questions now. I would like to ex- 
press interest on behalf of . the minority members that were unable 
to make it today— Congressman Ashbrook, our ranking minority 
member, and Congressman Goodling, who is the ranking minority 
for the Subcommittee on Elementary Secondary and Vocational 
Education. They are interested in knowing your concerns, and I am 
here today to listen to those and to gather any inforjpation that 
you have to give. It is a pleasure to be here. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Just one nciinute. Dr. Handler. We were trying to 
clarify one statement. Go ahead, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. On the chart that you provided us on your budget, 
under the CETA program apparently last year you received 
$10,731,000, and for the ,next school year you don't anticipate re- 
ceiving any of that Jnohey. 

Those personnel slots are gone, and I assume that they have not 
been replaced, whether they were helpful in the classroom or else- 
where? 

Dr. Handler, They have not, and the people have been 
dismissed. 

Mr. Miller. How many people? 

Dr. Handler. At this point, we terminated 1,048 public service 
employees. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. May I ask yx»u again, in connection with that. Dr. 
Handler, it was not directly an education issue so I did not bring it 
up, but were those CETA enroUees involved in meaningful work? 
The issue has been raised in terms of CETA employees being 
worthless, lazy, not doing a constructive job, the usual leaf-raking 
type, Are we to assume tjiat these individuals that you lost were 
actively engaged in constructive work, were performing up to. 
standard in the educational system? 

Dr. Handler. Yes, sir. They were actiyely engaged in construc- 
tive work and, in addition, the CETA program provided an excel- 
lent avenue for them to develop additional skills and eventually 
' become full-time employees of the district as a result of the CETA 
experience. 

Mr. Hawkins. What will you do with their loss? Will you be able 
-to-fill--any - of thos e p ositiens-that p rovid e d the s e n e eded s ervi ces?^ 

Dr. Handler. No, sir, because, as Ms. Walters has indicated, 2 
years in a row we have had to make severe reductions in our own 
general fund, and we are not in a position to hire additional people. 

Mr. Hawkins. Would it be true to say that you are not only af- 
fected by the cutbacks in education but the cutbacks in the CETA 
program have also impacted on you? 

Dr. Handler. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. "Perkins. One question I would like to ask Ms. Walters and 
Dr. Handler both. 

I have been greatly impressed with the migration of the Spanish 
people into this area. ^ 
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To what extent is the ^panish„ migration increasing annually and 
what has been the increase here in the last 10 years? I would just 
like to get that for my own information, and I would also like to 
know what impact this has on title I and your nutrition programs. 
Go ahead and discuss that with me just a minute. 

Ms, Walters. Congressman Perkins, the Hispanic enrollment in 
our schools and the in-migration in our State has increased almost 
geometrically _oyerjthe_years. The Los Angeles Times did an article 
not too long ago indicating tKat' California may well be' the first 
Third World State. And certainly as we look at the Hispanics in 
our school district, about 48 percent of the school population this 
year is Hispanic, and that indicates, as you well state, a need for 
additional services, a need for nutritional services, -a need for bilin- 
gual services, to bring these students up to full fluency in English. 

As you were speaking before the hearing started, you referenced 
the Hispanic persons with whom you spoke, spoke Spanish, but 
they also spoke English, and that is one of our goals and one of our 
.charges, that we must bring the students to some fluency in Eng- 
lish. 

I frankly hope that our students who were -born here gain a flu- 
ency in Spanish at the same time. That is one of the great short- 
comings that I see of our public schools, that we do not have, as 
part of our programs, a language program that graduates students 
who are not only fluent in English but in another language of their 
choice. 

Mr. Perkins. The influx of Spanish people, though, has been at— 
what would you say—D percent a year or something like that, on 
the increase into the Los Angeles area? g 

Ms. Walters. I think it is greater th^n that^, much greater. 
^_Dr. Handler. Although I do not have the exact number, we can 
get it for you: That was reported on the census data. Some other 
numbers that are very important, as Ms. Walters has indicated: 48 
percent of our students are Hispanic. However, you take a look at 
our kindergarten enrollment, and it is going to approximate about 
60-percent Hispdnic. So by following that through, in a very short 
period of time the district will be well over 60-percent Hispanic stu- 
dents. 

Ms. Walters. I might add, Mr. Chairperson, that in some quar- 
ters this influx of Hispanics in our society is looked upon as a 
burden. I don't think it should be viewed in that regard. I think 
that we should view these new Americans as contributors to the 
warp: and woof of our society and be pleased for the diversity that 
they bring us and learn from and build on the things that they can 
contribute as building blocks in our total society. . 

If I may add^ in terms of title I, Congressman. Miller an^ Con- 
gressman Hawkins asked about the CETA progftim and what the 
benefits to those people had been. Dr. Handler said some of them 
had gone on to become regular employees, but we have not been 
able to absorb very many. 

One of the added benefits of title I that we don't hear talked 
about is the fact that because of the mandated parent involvement 
component, a lot of parents went back to school and have become 
teachers in our district. I think that is an added benefit that was 
serendipitous and certainly is not to be lost. 
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Mr. Hawkins. On. the issue of Spanishrspeaking people, I think 
that the record should at least show that this should not come as a 
shock to anyone that Spanish-speaking people are the dominant 
group that founded the city of Los Angeles many years ago, and I 
think.it is rather fortunate that we are gifted to be able to speak 
English today and not all of us be speaking Spanish. 

So I think we should recognize that this influx may be recent, 
but to view it as a problem, certainly as Ms. Walters indicated, is 
far from true historically and4:hat historically a great deal is owed 
to those who speak the Spanish language. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Just a brief question. You said that about 48 percent 
of your school population is Hispanic; is that correct? 

Ms. Walters. Yes. 

Mr. KiLDEE. What percentage of your school population is en- 
rolled in a bilingual program? 
Dr. Handler. Between 20 and 25 percent. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Is your bilingual program philosophically a mainte- 
nance program or a transitional program? I believe you are famil- 
iarVith the terminology. 

Dr. Handler. Yes, sir. The major thrust of what we refer to as 
our LAU program is transition and where we can afford it we try 
to |5rovide a maintenance program as well, but the major thrust is 
transition. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I think sometimes we have looked upon bilingualism 
as something to be cured. I have always looked upon bilingualism 
as a blessing.'^ I wish I were bilingual. I think we are the most 
monolingual country in the world. 

Dr, Handler. If I may, there are students— not individual stu- 
dents—but throughout our district you may find 82 different lan- 
guages spoken in' our greater Los Angeles^ Unified School District. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
- Mr. Rawkins. The committee has no objection to your becoming 
bilingual, Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. I speak Latin, but there isn't much demand, for that. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you very much, againVto the witnesses. 

Ms. Walters. Thank you for inviting us. 

[Information supplied by Dr. Handler follows:] 

Los Angkles City Board of Edlcation, 

SUPERINTENJDENT OF SCHOOLS. 

Los Angles. Calif,. Januarys 16. 19S2, 

Hon. Carl^D. Perkins! 

Chairman. Hou.se Education and Labor Committee. 
Rayburn House Office Building, Washington, D C\ 

Dear Congressman pERKrNs: Again, I would like to thank you for the opportuni- 
ty to describe to the House Committee on Education and Labor's Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education on November 6. 1981, the effects' 
that federal legislative program cuts are having and will have on the future of edu- 
cational programs provided by the Los Angeles Unified School District. 

At that time, I indicated to the Committee that .1 would provide additional infor- 
mation regarding the effect that reductions in the school nutritional program appro- 
priations are having on the recipients of this particular program. Accordingly, our 
staff has compared the number of free, reduced-price, and full-price lunches and 
breakfasts served during the week ending October 9, 1981 with the 1980-81 average. 
They found that at the elementary level, participation in free, reduced-price, and 
full-price lunches dropped by 5. l.>, and i^8 percent, respectively, while breakfasts 
ghow^ed decreases of {\, 1^9, and (>() percent, respectively. At the' junior high schooJ 
level, participation in free lunches and breakfasts rose by 4 and 2 percent, respec- 
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tively; there were 29 percent more reduced^price lunches, but 29 percent fewer re- 
duced-price breakfasts, and a reduction of 66 percent in full-price lunches and 82 
percent in fulKprice breakfasts. Senior high schools also showed increases in free 
and reduced-price lunches and free breakfasts, ranging between 5 and 10 percent, 
but a 3-percent decrease in reduced-price breakfasts, a 55-percent decrease in full- 
price lunches, and an 80-percent decrease in full-price breakfasts. 

The Los Angeles Unified School District Board of Education and members of th^ 
staff are most appreciative of your efforts which are directed toward the main^ 
nance of the vital school nutrition program. Please be assured that the Los Angeles 
congressional delegation is ^eing kept apprised of the effect that past and future 
proposed fiscal reductions have on the district's ability to provide an educational 
program and services so essential to students in a large urban setting such as Los 
Angeles. " . 

Sincerely, 

Harry Handler. 

Mr. Hawkins. The next witness is Mr, William Zimmerman, 
treasurer of the United Teachers-Los Angeles. 

Mr. Zimmerman, we welcome you as a witness to the committee. 
The United Teaichers of Los Angeles certainly should be commend- 
ed as an organization for the excellent contribution that they have 
made in this field, and we look forward to your testimony, which in 
its entirety will be entered into the record. You miay proceed, then, 
to give us the highlights or to summarize from it as yoq so desire. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN. TREASURER. UNITED 
TEACHERS-LOS ANGELES 

Mr. Zimmerman. Mr. Chairnian and members of the committee, 
I would like to thank you for this opportunity to address the sub- 
committee on an issue of universal concern, the status of education 
today. We are glad that this hearing is being held and that Los An- 
geles was high on the list. 

The United Teachers-Los Angeles, which represents the 31,000 
teachers in the Los Angeles Unified School District, is committed 
to public education and is at the subcommittee's disposal to help 
find answers to the dilemma public education is in today. 
. The point I have to make is, public education is in trouble. 
Schools are not safe. They are falling apart. Many are over- 
crowded. They are underequipped and understaffed. We ne'ed help 
in the form of additional support to maintain, at the very least, a 
reasonable level of education in the schools, but what we are left 
with are mandates without money, massive Federal and State cut- 
backs in funding, and the promise that it is more of the same in 
the future. 

We seem to have reached a crossroad. The Federal Government 
made a commitment to the American people that every child had a 
right to free and equal education. Yet today, the money to pay for 
that promise seems to be going elsewhere, leaving the educators 
and the parents and the children with a system, an expectation 
and a need, but not the resources to deliver. 

Public education has come a long way since the days of the one- 
room schoolhouse. Throughout this century, public education has 
won broad acceptance as a top national priority. With the baby 
boom of the 195as, many programs were developed, school lunches, 
guidance counseling, parent involvement, vocational education,, 
teacher aides. We began to see nurses, music teachers, art teachers, 
and reading teachers. 
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As demands for still more programs to meet the complex social 
imbalances were placed on the educational institution, again, flexi- 
bility and innovation prevailed. 

But today, the educators and other public servants around the 
country and here in Los Angeles are getting a clear message from 
the Reagan administration, the Congress, the tax limitafiofT propo- 
nents, as well as from more of the parents of the children we teach. 
The budget crunch must be solved by basically sacrificing basic 
human needs. With deep Federal cutbacks for public services and 
social programs, it is going to be very difficult for the financially 
strapped urban areas of America and their school districts to main- 
tain the level of delivery that has been sustained for decades. 

Los Angeles teachers know that the commitment to education is 
plumrfieting. The public believes we are not* doing enough. Rather, 
than increased resources to improve educational programs, meet 
higher demand, and the enormous responsibilities placed on today's 
teacher, we are asked to do more with less.. 

The central issue we hear debated in Washington, D.C., these 
days is money, not improved education, and how to cut funds, not 
how to save our cherished gift to young Americans. 

Indeed, teachers perceive quite a different role for the Federal 
Government. Federal involvement was always looked at as a way 
of completing the learning process at the local level. Federally ini- 
tiated programs helped to create a whole learning environment by 
addressing the problems of the poor, the handicapped, and special 
groupings who needed the highest level of guarantee for justice. ' 

The Education and Consolidation Improvement Act of 1981 pro-* 
vides for the consolidation of 28 categorical programs in elemen- 
tary and secondary education. How can the Federal Government 
guarantee that specific problems will be targeted with the virtual 
elimination of categorical grants? Why did we create categorical 
programs in the first place if we thought block grants were more 
appropriate? 

Instead, we are faced with a possible total of 29 percent in Feder- 
al cuts to education nationwide. In Los Angeles, we will see the 
elimination of CETA, Follow Through, and impact aid. We will also 
experience cuts in adult education below the 1980 level. Deep cuts 
in bilingual education which particularly hurts Los Angeles, cuts 
in education for the handicapped, ESEA programs, school lunch, 
vocational education, and much more. 

Proposition 13 has taken its own precious chunk out of the tax 
revenues" that would have appropriated moneys to education in Los: 
Angeles, and if a tuition-tax credit were passed on the national 
level, it would strike a deadly blow to the Los Angeles school dis- 
trict. Perhaps the President and the Congress will listen to what 
the District of Columbia voters thought of that proposal by over- 
whelmingly vetoing the idea in their November 3 balloting. 

The Los Angeles city schools, second largest school district in the 
country, with over 540^000 students attending the classes of ap- 
proximately 31,000 teachers, has all the problems that large dis: 
tricts face. In Los Angeles, as in most large urban districts, the sit- 
uation is beyond desperate. Unlike most school districts, Los Ange- 
les is gaining population. Most school districts have a high minor- 
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ity enrollment. The Los Angeles school district enrollment is 71 
percent, 1 in 4 of whom come from families on welfare. 
. The Los Angeles school '^ystem was in trouble years before the 
Reagan administration cuts found us lots of company. The children 
whose families are on welfare are beyond the reacn of the safety 
net. Wi?^Vare, health care, and housing programs have also been 
cut Fablic supported day-care centers are hard to find, and the 
school breakfast and lunch programs have had their portions re^ 
duced. Hungry children can't learn while their minds are on their 
stomachs. Even for those who receive the free lunch, with much of 
the meat takeii out of the funding for school lunches, and the 
absurd bureaucratic rulings regarding the definition of ketchup, 
the hot-balanced me^l may already be in jeopardy. 

For the roughly 5,000 students who no longer can afford the new, 
dramatically higher prices for lunch — now $1.25 in -high schools — it. 
is back to bags. Children of the working poor will be lucky to put 
peanut butter and jelly in those bags. 

Needless to say, the health Of the child affects behavior in the 
classroom, and less staffing due to ESS A program cuts take atten- 
tion to individual problems away from the student, particularly in 
overcrowded schools. This places an additional burden on the 
teacher to solve more and diverse^ problems without being able to 
turn to the assistance of teacher aides or special program person- 
nel. 

The creative title IV program was designed to assist large local 
districts with the voluntary integration efforts. Without the coun- 
selors and staffers in this program, the possibilities for improve- 
ment are Jeopardized and the trusting students and families will 
again be discouraged by the inadequacies of the system. 

The CETA program was terminated, ending the employment and 
training c/f)portunities for over 1,000 beneficiaries in Los Angeles 
city schools alone. This takes employees off the playgrounds, out of 
classrooms, and increagies the workload of already swamped teach- 
ers. CETA cuts will greatly reduce staff and equipment on the 
playgrounds and reverse a trend toward more school, activities. 
Poor youth will again be returned to the street corner society. 

We have spent many years trying to involve students in the 
learning process by making a wide range of offerings. Now we find 
'ourselves turning students away from the routines we put in place. 

Vocational education cuts were substantial. These cuts heavily* 
impact OB the school district by making it less able to offer mean- 
ingful job training to the thousands that , flock to the programs 
each year. There will be less money to buy modern equipment to 
-adequatefy train participants for today's changing job market. The 
interdependency of this and the adtitt education programs to the 
community and the job market makes decreased funding the wrong 
way to go. This particularly affects poor students who don't have 
the resources to obtain job training outside the public school 
system. 

It is demoralizing for students thinking about entry into voca- 
tional programs that are closed due to overenrollment. Again, we 
are turning .another group Of students away, and they will leave 
high school with less skills than they could have had, had the pro- 
grams been available. Th^ long-range effects are that we potential- 
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ly place another group on. the welfare rolls, which would be a cost 
much higher to society. 

The elimination of impact aid takes one more important possibil- 
ity away from- the Los Angeles city schools. We simply have one 
less tool— -a flexible, noncategorical fund at our disposal to target 
specific problems. 

The condition of the physical plants have gone downhill. They 
are unsafe. The paint is peeling. Some classrooms are in base- 
ments, next to boiler rooms, and too small and distracting to pro- 
vide an effective atmosphere for education to take place. The un- 
clean, dilapidated buildings reinforce the negative attitudes inside 
the classroom. It is quite difficult for a teacher to ask for discipline 
when the surroundings are a joke. The physical environment dam- 
ages morale and makes it hard to promote pride in learning. 

Our message is rather simple. We lack the resources at a time 
when we need more resources. We need more schools, books, sup- 
plies, more teaching staff. We need to pay our teachers a better 
starting salary, so we once again can attract the best college stu- 
dents to pursue the field of education. 

Perhaps we should be talking to the top 20 percent in the gradu- 
ating classes of major American universities and ask them why 
they are not going into education. There is currently a shortage of 
math and science teachers. Why? It is obvious. These two fields 
specifically are paying far better in private industry. Federal aid to 
education and aid to colleges could once again change all that. 

Public education has taken on a greater role in child develop- 
Vmerit. There are more single-parent families, more families with 
both parents in the workplace, leaving less time to give to their 
children. That new central role in the students' livesneeds addi- 
tional Federal support. Federal cuts are wrong and tHb tinling is 
equally wrong. We are not cutting luxuries; we are cutting necessi- 
ties. 

The Federal cuts must be stopped. We wouldn't allow a surgeon 
to do his or her cutting without having gone to medic^ school. 
Why, then, should we :;;iow the wholesale cutting of educational 
"funding without first asking the experts — rollbook-carrying teach- 
ers — where the money should be spent and how we can improve 
educational programs. The Department of Education has succeeded 
only in cutting itself, and not in serving a role as a chief defender 
of education programs in this country. 

We call for a moratorium on cuts because funding at the 1980 
level is totally inadequate. Instead, we propose the formation of a 
panel , consisting of rollbook teachers to create .a more effective ap- 
proach to educational program funding, to set priorities and ^create 
more iand better programs for classrooms. ' 

The new administration and the Congress funded a beefed-up de- 
fense program' in the name of national security. Well, what would 
our national security be like with an ill-nourished and under-edu- 
cated work force? In -a modern, highly technological society, the 
first line of defense is a quality education, not a system that is 
going under. 

It is not time to return to the one-room schoolhouse; rather, it is 
time to reassess our national pmorities and help the teachers edu- 
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cate. It is time to invest in our youth;* not save money at a great 
cost to their futures, and everyone else's. 
' If I may just emphasize a few points, as was discussed earlier, 
there have been tremendous cuts in the CETA and vocational edu- 
cation and job training programs in Los Angeles and nationwide. 
You . probably know there are many .technological industries 
movii\g into the future in America. An example might be the word- 
processing industry, and many of you gentlemen I noticed when I 
was in Washington have that kind of equipment in your office It is 
a multibillion dollar industry for the 1980's. » 

Yet in Los Angeles* we have 50 high schools the majority of 
which have, manual typewriters, let. alone electric typewriters, let 
^alone the kind of word-processing equipment so that a person could 
. acquire a job in that burgeoning industry for the future. 

Food programs. You have heard many comments about it. From 
the teacher s perspective, it is really quite simple: If the child is 
hungry, his mind is elsewhere. If his mind is on his stomach, we 
are not going to be able to do our qiost effective job educating chil- 
dren. « 

High schools are another serious problem. You may not know 
this, but in the Los Angeles city schools, 'our graduation credits 
have gone over a period of years from 180 credits to 165 Credits.. 
Many of our seniors go home at noon now because of the require- 
ments. Unfortunately, they aren't getting the kind of education 
that you and I may have had an opportunity for years ago. 
; We don't have the resources to really supplement the program 

with the kind of vocational training we need and the Jcind of cul- 
tural training we need. It is unfortunate that in addition to back to 
basics, we have cut out what I think are very important programs 
in America. No longer do we hav^ the kinds of music and drama 
and creative arts programs that. are really necessary to give our so- 
ciety a well rounded education. 

Another problem with the Federal cuts is the example it is set- 
ting for the States. You may have seen the comments of the Gover- 
nor of llhnois, Mr. Thompson, regarding Federal cuts. His impres- 
sion IS that if this is the kind of leadership jthe Federal Govern- 
ment IS putting forth, if he is going to tell th% American people 
that education is now a lower priority at the Federal level, then 
why should it be a high priority at the State level? Where are we 
going to set our national priorities? If .he Federal Government is 
taking the leadership in cutting, it is a sore example for the States. 
^ Impact aid. In Los Angeles we get $2^/2 million in impact aid. 
What It does for us is, it gives us a little flexibility.. As you know, 
those are general category funds. They are not targeted to any spe- 
cific .problem. It gives us the latitude, if you will. I might add, the 
argument from the Reagan adipinistration on flexibility has now 
been taken from us. The impact aid of $2^2 million is now not 
there to target specific problems in the city of Los Angeles. 

Teacher shortages. I alluded to it earher. Our society and our na- 
tional priorities are not to pay the teacher his recognized worth in 
society. Ue^is not receiving the same kind of remuneration as other 
^ professionals— engineers, mathematicians, accountants. I had a stu- 
dent teacher last year who would have been an excellent teacher. 
He had a job offer with the Lbs Angeles city schools at $13,000 a 



year. He had an offer as an accounting assistant at Litton for 
$20,000 a year. Naturally, he made aa economic choice and went 
for the $20,000 opening with Litton Industries. 

This is unfortunate, and it is another comment on where our pri- 
orities are in this society. 

The other part is the lacj^rofrfespect. Not only are w« saying in 
our society that the teacher is not worth as much as an accountant 
in an economic sense, but we also have lost the respect. The atti- 
' tude in many cases in some levels of government and the public is 
that the teacher can do all these thijigs with less resources, and yet 
the teacher is the one who is in the classroom every day trying to 
deal, with these diminished resources. We must elevate the pg^ition 
of the teacher in society again. 

That is the end of my remarks, gentlemen. Thank you.. 

iMr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Zimmermen. Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Perkins. Let me compliment you, Rir. Zimmerman, for some 
excellent testimony. 

When I went to the Congress in 1949, the good teachers from my 
area were all leaving. The unemployment rate was the highest in 
the United States', 30 to 40 percent, because the rail mines, the coal 
mines, were all closing and there was no demand for coal. „ The oil 
shipped into, the country at 50 cents a barrel at that time was re- 
placing coal. Our teachers in the dilapidated coal-producing com- 
munities were all leaving those small communities and going 
where they could get better salaries. 

We struggled for many years trying to get a Federal aid pro- 
gram, and that is just about the same situation that we have in 
many, sections of the country today. Here in Los Angeles you have 
had some good programs. They are all being cut back. 

I am just wondering if this isn't enough to discourage teachers. It 
certainly was in the late 1940's and 1950's in my region, where 
more than 60 percent or 70 percent of the rail mines all closed, the 
people were just completely out of work, and there was no tax base 
at that time. Is this situation today, with these cutbacks, discourag- 
^ing the good students from entering teaching and the good teachers 
from staying in the school system? It has been stated that you need 
maybe 500 new teachers here this year. 

Are these cutbacks, in your opinion, having a disastrous effect 
from the standpoint of recruiting teachers that you really need; 
that they may get (discouraged and go into other businesses? They 
see the salaries may be better in other businesses and teachers* sal- 
aries are not competitive. Do you wish to comment on that situa- 
tion? 

That is all I have to ask you, and you have given us excellent 
testimony. I agree 100 percent with what you stated, but I would 
just like you to comment on that problem. 

Mr. Zimmerman. Thank you. 

I think in terms of recruiting future teachers fhere are two prob- 
lems, the one being the economic problem of competing in the mar- 
ketplace with the dollars, where a beginning teacher Avith 5 years 
of education is only receiving a $13,000-a-year income. As you 
know, a family of four on welfare^at the level of $15,000, could re- 
ceive food stamps. Unfortunately, we have a teacher with 5 years 
of college falling within that range. 
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* The second part of the problem I honestly believe is the lack of 
respect for the teaching profession and the teacher in particular. 
There are many less internal rewards for being a teacher. It used 
to be— when you allude^ to the 1940's and 1950^s— even though the 
pay was lo\y, there was 'much respect in the community. Everyone 
felt that this was an extremely Valuable service and everydtie ap- 
preciated the teacher. ' 

* Unfortunately, society has changed a little bit and some of the 
problems in society are now perceived as being someone's responsi- 
bility other ^ than the family. The teachers have Been one of the 
groups that have borne the brunt of that attitude. We are given 
the job of educating the youth. We have^ a multitude of problems. 
We have alluded to those this morning. And yet at the same time 
we have none of the control, none of the resources. It is just 1 
teacher and 30 or 35 Oi*, unfortunately, even 40 students in a class- 
room with really not the kind of tools to do a good job. 

So I think that is one of the problems, that we can't attract new 
people to the profession because the profession doesn't look, in the 
mind s eye of many teacher-job seekers, like the kind of exciting 
job th^t It might have been in the past. 

In terms of current teachers in the classroom in Los Angeles, 
there is a thing that I think .would be a better response, and that 
i^j teachers are somewehat demoralized but primarily frustrated. 
Ail tKe teachers I talk to are frustrated because they want to do a 
good job. They ar^npf there to get rich. They are not there because 
It pays the best. In society. But they honestly care, and they are 
very, very frustrated, and loss of resources is a perfect example. 

I happen to.be a vocational business education teacher, and my 
frustrations at the lack of appropriate tools to educate my students 
for the technological society and the t^hnological equipment of to- 
morrow IS frustrating. I would tiot sa>-it is discouraging, but frus- 
trating. ' t ' 

Mr. Perkins. Thank your very much. 
Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Kildee? 

Mr. Kildee. Th^nk you very much, Mr. Chairnlan. Just a com- > 
ment. 

You talked about the danger of education being assigned a lower 
priority because of the attitude in Washington which I described 
earher in my ^remarks. I think that is a serious problem. You see 
daily reminders of the fact that the administrator has placed the 
Federal role in education at a much lower position. 

I think it goes beyond that. You mentioned teachers' salaries I 
have* 3 children in the public schools in Fairfa\ Couifit><-Va., right 
across the Potomac River from Washington. At a PTX meeting one 
night, my son's teacher actually asked .me for a job. I reflected 
upon that. You know, the lowest paid person in my office in Wash- 
ington makes more than the average salary for teachers in Fairfax 
County. - 

That is wrong. We don't have the proper system fpr rewarding or 
paying people according to their role in society. I can't think of a 
professional group more undercompensated than teachers. Before 
being elected to public office, I was a schoolteacher. We have made 
gaias, but when I look at the average salary in Fairfax County, I 
just cannot believe it. * . 
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Arty loss to school districts of revenue from three basic. sources, 
Federal, State, and local, is going to make it difficult to attract and 
keep a quality teaching staff. 

Education is primarily a local function. We Wi^nt to keep that 
local function, local control. It is a State responsibility. It is in your 
State constitution. It is in the constitution in Michigan. But ihere 
has to be a very strong Federal concern for a variety of reasons 
that we,have some national goals. Vocational education is a nation- 
al goal, science education and so forth. We have many clear nation- 
al goals: I submit aducation in itself is a national goal. 

Because education has been a national goal, it has been funded 
as a^series of categorical programs. Education is a lobal function, it 
is a State responsibility, but a very, very important Federal con- 
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Another reason it is a Federal concern is the very mobility of our^ 
society. A person educated in Michigan can come to California to 
pursue a career, for example: Yesterday, as I got off the plane, I 
met a former student who isriow v^orking out here in your comput- 
er industry. . , 

Sos^they just don't have the right philosophy in Washington right 
now. 1^ philosophy changed on January 20. Your or^^anization, at 
the State -and local and national levels, has a tremendous job to 
make sure that we keep ratcheting' the priority of education up 
rather than down. 

Mr. ZimWerman. Absolutely. Thank you for your concern. I ap- 
preciate th^it. 

Mr-KiLDKE. Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Zimmerman, on the first page of your state- 
ment you say that the schools are not safe. You mean the physical 
structure or the securitjy or just what is the full import of that par- 
ticular statement? ■ .J^ ^ i_ • i 

Mr. Zimmerman. Actually I mean both. In terms of physical 
structure, if you have looked around many ot the central cities of 
this country ^pu will notice that we are in. buildings that are oO, 
60, 70 years did. In fact, in California we have an Earthquake 
Safety Act that, required us, fdrtunately, to get out of some of these 
unsafe building^. But many of them are still dilapidated and run 

down. \ ' ' , . , 1 ^ 

In addition to\that, in Dr. Handler's testimony he indicated that 
we spend $11 million on security in the Los Angeles city schools. 
What he didn't irlfHcate is, we have had over 2,000 teacher assaults, 
and those are the kinds of problems that reduce the image of 
teaching not only Wong teachers but for future teachers/ 

We have to provide an environment where the teacher can do 
the job. We have,\unfortunately, many nonstudents entering the 
campus and having; motivations other than education to be disrup- 
tive, and many, many teachers actually fear for their physical 
safety when they go to school, each day. In fact, we have actually 
had directives in. this city that the teachers leave immediately after 
school; that they not stay in their class-room and prepare for the 
next day because they are literally unsafe. 

So, yes, both are problems; the deteriorating physical structure 
and the physical safety of teachers because of, primarily, .nonstu- 
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dents, I might add; some violent students, tbut primarily, nonstu- 
dejits who enter on the campus. 

Mr. Hawkins: Mr Zimmerman, a common perception in the 
mind of the public is that there is a surplus of teachers. Would you 
say that that is true? You seem to indicate in the statement that- 
there is a shortage, particularly in some fields. Just what is the 
fact? Is there a shortage or, surplus, or what is the situation? 

Mr. Zimmerman. There is a perception which was correct in the 
early 1970's. When there was an over-surplus, a large surplus of 
teachers in the early 1970s, a cyclical thing happens. Because 
there is a glut on the market, a surplus of teachers, less of them 
enter the educational schools at the college level. Five years later 
the cycle is diminished where in the local schools we used to have 
10, 20, 30, and 40 student teachers, we now have 1 and 2 coming 
out each year. So that cycle downward has created a shortage. 

I also indicated in my testimony that this is a school district with 
actually a slight rise in student enrollment. Right now we are in 
Los Angeles sjiort somewhere between 500 and 1,000 teachers for 
this, school year. Those classrooms are being filled by .substitute 
teachers. . - 

So, yes, there is a shortage, and thece is a Critical shortage in nu- 
merous fields. Again, we believe that critical shortage has some- 
thingno do with the salary we offer teachers and the prestige it 
has. t 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

I assume there are nb further questions. Again, Mr. Zimmerman, 
we express appreciation for your testimony this morning. I think it 
has been very helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Zimmerman. Thank you. 

Mr.. Hawkins. Our next witness is the Honorable Glenn M. An- 
derson, a Representative from the 32d District m California, which 
is actually one^bf the adjoining districts. 

Glenn, we are delighted to have you as a witnfess today. It is a 
little unusual for Members who have a few days off to spend their 
time Before committees. We .are delighted at your dedication, and 
we also recognize the fact that not only in Washington but in Sac- 
.ramento when you were a member of the legislature, and more re- 
cently the Lieutenant Governor of the State, that you were always 
a strong supporter of education and it [s a pleasure to have yoU 
before this committee this morning. ^ 

Mr. Perkins. Let me also say, Mr Chairman, that I wish to wel- 
come our colleague from California before this committee. I have 
always valued Ql^nn Anderson^s friendship and know his contribu- 
tions to education in Washington and know how dililgently he 
works for his constituency. 

I think the Congress in general is very proud of Glenn Anderson 
in their company. AH of the Congressmen agree on that, and we 
are delighted about the contributions that he has made to the 
whole country, and especially to educatiotii. J just want to join in 
welcoming you here today, Glenn. ' . . 
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» STATEMENT OF HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Anderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairmen, Chairman Gus and 
Chairman Carl, and Congressman Dale. 

I suppose I could have done this much easier if I had just taken 
my s'peecb next door to my. office because Carl's office is right next 
to mine, but I have come out to California to make ^he presenta- 
tion to yoL gentlemen, Mr. Chairman, and Chairman Hawkins. 

Of course, Carl, you may not kjiow this, but Gus and I go way 
back. We were seatmates in Sacramento in the legislature for 
many years. Gus always says the reason I had a good voting record 
is because he told me how to vote and often voted for me if I hap- 
pened to be absent. In those days, you know, you could just reach 
over and push your seatmate's button, and Gus did that, so I had a 
very good voting record. 

But I threw him a little bit because now he has me in Washing- 
ton, and I am not voting as good as he thinks I should, so he is 
having a little problem. 

George, Congressman Miller, I am very happy to be here. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you and the committee for 
allowing me to stop by to say a few words on some of the problems, 
th^ questions, and the issues of urban education. While I do not 
have the expertise of the professional educators who are testifying 
today, I have spent now almost 13 years representing a very urban 
congressional district concerned with education issues. 

My faniilia-ity with the concerns of my constituents, coupled 
with my position as a Federal legislator, provides a somewhat 
unique perspective of urban education, and more particularly the 
appropriate role the Federal Government plays in these issues. 

Traditionally; the United States has recognized the crucial im- 
portance of public education. Thomas Jefferson may have preferred 
a free press without government to a government without a free 
press, but someone else pointed out, or at least at any rate should 
have pointed out, that the necessary basis for the responsible use of 
the first amendment, freedoms of press as well as* of speech, is an 
educated population. An uneducated society will produce neither 
responsible writers and speakers, nor responsible readers and lis- 
teners. 

This has always been true, and it becomes even more important 
as social, technological, and political issues have become increas- 
ingly complex. 

^ While our country has always recognized the importance of qual- 
ity education, perhaps paradoxically our National Government has 
traditionally allowed greater local control of education than is 
common in other nations. This is due^parcly to our uniquely feder- 
ated government arid partly to the confidence on the part of our 
national leaders that education will receive the proper respect in 
local government. 

Our Federal Government, however, does certainly have a role to 
play. In recent years it has provided approximately 10 percent of 
the funds spent by the public primary and secondary education 
. programs. Most of that 10 percent goes to programs serving the 
needs of economically and educationally disadvantaged students 
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under the title I programs of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. The Federal Government also funds programs directed 

rr?if'^rJ^®'^^ students and language minority students. 

The Congress does not, then, provide a majority of the funding of 
public education but it does provide a significant and necessary 
lesser oortion. This already limited role is being questioned on two 
grounds, one material and one ideological. 

ii^^^^J practical budgetary constraints that are affecting almost 
all Federal programs threaten the Federal ^contribution to US 
public education. Second, the rhetoric of the New Federalism that 
we have all heard this past year includes a greater emphasis on 
local control of education. p « 

The first point, of course, is one which cannot be denied. Almost 
everyone agrees that thfe size of the Federal budget must be re- 
duced, and the effectiveness and efficiency of education programs 
should not escape the closest congressional scrutiny. However, I am 
adamantly opposed to the school of thought that the budget for 
education programs be arbitrarily reduced by 12 or 6 or jc percent 

Perhaps there is inefficiency in the allocation of Federal funds 
Kather than reducing the funding levels of all programs, let's con- 
centrate instead on identifying the specific problems that must be 
eliminated. 

The second point is a mOre interesting one. Giving more control 
ot public education to local government does not necessarily mean 
a reduced financial contribution from the Federal Government. 
1 his IS the rationale underly^M the education block grant that was 
jnandated as part of the Omnibus Reconciliation Act pa^ed by the 
Congress this past summer. . 

As you know, 20 legislative programs for which funds were ap- 
propriated in fiscal year 1981 have been consolidated into one 
grant, to be distributed to State and local education agencies. Basic 
skills improvement, emergency school assistance, gifted and talent- 
ed children programs, ethnic heritage, library funding, and teacher 
corps training programs have all been eliminated as categorical 
programs. There were appropriated a total of $805 million in fiscal 
y^^^iror?' ^M?? '^illio'^ in fiscal year 1981, and have been author- 
ed $589 million under the block grant for fiscal year 1982 The 
House-passed appropriations bill includes only $521 million. The 
benate h^s not yet taken action. 

(^oAr^^^n^^*^^ of Ihose thfee figures, the one that we spent in 1980 
$8U5- millio^^^ cutit down by almost $250 million to $562 

million in 1981, and now we in the House have only passed $521 . 
million, you can see that in these times when costs are getting 
higher, we are really going the wrong way. 

There are good arguments supporting the consolidation of cate- 
gorical programs, and not just educational programs^, into block 
grant func^g to be used at the discretion of State and local gov- 
ernment. The latter are more familiar with the particular prob- 
lems they must resolve; hence, the allocated funds should be used 
more efficiently. 

There is also, again, the traditional belief among Americans that 
local communities should control education. HoWever, the Federal 
Gavernment has a responsibility to insure that certain special 
groups of students are not overlooked. Congressional control of cat- 
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egorical programs guarantees that funds will be targeted at those 
groups foriwvhom the funds were appropriated. 

I am pleased the Congress has not adopted the administration's 
original block griant proposal that .would have included virtually all 
elementary and secondary education programs except vocational 
-^education, bilingual education, and, impact aid. I am particularly 
pleased that the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 
1975, Public Law 94-142, has remained separate, authorizing cate- 
gorical programs that insure that, all physically and mentally 
handicapped children will receive a free and appropriate education. 

This has been an important concern of many of my constituents. 
Let me quote from just two of the many, many letters I have re- 
ceived on this. This is the first one, just a brief par&gra:ph from a 
person in my district: 

"It was a difficult thing for our family to accept that we had a 
handicapped child, but not nearly as difficult as it was to accept 
that the help that he needed was not available. My son is now 16 
years old, and because of Public Law 94-142, many worthwhile pro- 
grams are in existence. Please do not allow it to be taken away." 

That is signed by Joyce San Paolo, from right in the heart of my 
district. Harbor City. 

Another one: 

"God, in His wisdom, gave us the responsibility of a handicapped 
child, a birth defect that can happen to anyone's child or grand- : 
child. Because of therapy, my child can walk now, and because of 
therapy he is beginning to talk, and if he can continue to get ther- 
apy, some day he wilT have a skill and work and pay taxes and 
take care of his own, as I have. For God's, sake, for our children's 
sake, for our Nation's sake, do not repeal Public Law 94-142." 

This is from a gentleman, William Applel?y, from Marysville. 

These are the kinds of communications we get all the time on 
these and other similar prbgrarns. 

Those most concerned with this, program, the parents and the 
children themselves, do not want this program eliminated or jeop- 
ardized by inclusion in a block grant. The House acted wisely by 
funding the categorical programs of this act by a total of $1,068 bil- 
lion; a $43 million increase from fiscal year 1981 funding. I a,xti 
hopeful that the Senate will appropriate a like amount. 

This is just one issue with which I happen to be particularly fa- 
miliar. There are, of course,* many other questions about Urban 
education that must be answered, questions ranging from impact 
aid to bilinguail education to tuition tax credit. I will leave those, 
issues to the more knowledgeable professional' educators here 
today. I will, however, continue to urge my colleagues in Washing- 
ton and my constituents in the South Bay area to maintain their 
interest in this most vital of public-issues. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would again like to commend you and 
this committee for holding these hearings and bringing discussion 
of these issues to the Los Angeles area. I waint to thank you for 
your time and for your attention and I again want to echo the re- 
marks that you. Congressman Hawkins, mentioned earlier. 

A lot of people think that when we go home on a Friday after- 
noon we go home and, I guess, play golf. Well, some of us might, 
but here is a case of four dedicated Congressmen, Congressmen 
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Miller and Hawkins and Perkins and Kildee-Gus is the only one 
really close to home here; the rest all came long distance?. I don't 
,, tliink, the people m this country know of the kind of work that 
most ot our Congressmen put in. I want to congratulate you for 
holding these hearings. Thank you. . .7 » 

Mr. Hawkins; Thank y6u, Glenn. 

Would jrou remain? I am sure there may be some questions. We 
are not going to let you get by easily. Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. First, let me congratulate you, Glenn, for an excel- 
lent statement. 

fU^L^^''! ''®^^^^'*T ^u^^^^"^°"' particularly the members on 
the Education and Labor Committee, the block grant approach as 
vigoroiwly as we could possibly. I think we stalled off several pro- 
grams from being block granted. 

But you particularly mentioned title I and the handicapped pro- 
pam, and I am sure you realize the tremendous progress that we 
have made in connection with the handicapped program in recent 
years in Washington through a direct appropriation for the handi- 
capped. We have made, tremendous progress, let me repeat, but iust 
suppose that program was block granted. ~ " 

What would be the effect on the handicapped people in this coun- 
try, an your judgment? ft- y 

Mr. Anderson If the block grant included other things, such as 
school safety— which to many people as well as myself is a very 
paramount issue— chancels are the handicapped programs would be 
cut. 1 can see where the pressures and the emotions of the moment 
program^ ^ ^^'^'VlraTprogram like the handicapped 

That is why my feeling is, again, that some of these categorical" 
programs that have been singled out by Congress, and particularly 
the leadership of this committee, ought not to , be competing with 
something else that, at the moment, may be very important. 
■ I hus there are certain kinds of programs, particularly in educa- 
tion, that should remain in separate categories and not lumped to- 
gether, so that they are competing for one lump sum of Federal 
funds. One thiftg they do is say, "You 'spent $800 million last year. 
We are going to lump them all together, but only give you $600 
million, Well, that means, then, you have to cut, cut, cut and it 
just destroys worthwhile programs. A program for handicapped 
children might not have broad support, §ince there aren't as many 
parents of handicapped children as there might be in some other 
n ^^^^^ support for some other category. 

Mr. Perkins. We have resisted successfully so far the block 
panting of the handicapped. However, would you agree that if we 
let up our resistance and the program was put in a block grant abr 
proach, the program would virtually go down the drain. It seems to 
me that this would be a serious setback, and they would suffer 
greatly. 

Do you agree with that statement? 
Mr. Anderson. I do, yes. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Anderson. You have 
been very helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Hawkins. If I may add an additional question to that, Mr 
Chairman, those who indicate that is a viable alternative some- 
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times say that if the program is akyou have described it, then why 
.wouldn't the people at the local level pick up the program? 

How would you answer that argument which is coupled with the o 
other one? \ 

Mr. Anderson. I would hope that in some areas they would, Mr. 
Congressman, but, if funding decisions are returned to the States, I 
Would be afraid that in some areas the needs .served by Public Law 
94-142— or other essential categorical programs— would no^ be 

taken care of. \ ,i. i 

I would hope in Los Angeles we would be intelligent enough to 
do it, but I would be afraid, particularly if there were other emo- 
tional things that might come in ahead of it. iNlon't believe the 
handicapped people— and using them again as the^me example- 
have the broad ^constituency thai some of the otheKprograms do. 
Most people do qot really associate themselves witK the handi- 
capped problem u'ntil they have a . child who is hanHicapped— I 
don t lyiow what the. percentage is, but it is not very big^-ahd all 
of a sudden they havdvone, and through no fault of theirs tl\ey now 
find themselves very rrtuch involved and wonder, ''Why wereXt we 
involved in this earlier?" - ■ - - \ 

But in the constituency they are not a very big number, ah^ 
often they find that their money goes trying to help that handi-\ 
capped child in doctors bills, medical costs, travel expenses, and ev- 
erything; and they perhaps don't have the money to go out and be 
active politically like other groups can. So this is one group toward 
which I think we have a real, definite responsibility. 

I don't want my remarks to indicate I am only interested in 
handicapped children, but I think 'it is one group which really, 
really need help. \ . ir 

Mr. Hawkins. It is good to have a champion such as yourself at 
the federal level. 

Mr. Miller. ^ 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Then I assume that you are not hearing in your district either 
that the block- grant approach has enabled iTie schools to rngintain 
the same level of program with less money, as. w^^ anticipated in 
all of the debate, or at least put fdrward as a theoryxin the debate 
earlier this year in Washington. \ 

Mr. Anderson. No. As a matter of fact, I tried to p\)int out vye 
have actually gone the wrong way in our spending, frorfi, $800 mil- 
lion to $560 million to $524 million. We are actually goii^g ir) the 
wrong direction. We cannot give them only the money we ve given 
in the pa^t and expect them to maintain their service whe?i costs 
have risen in everything. I mean, they can't even buy gasoline in 
the .local schools any cheaper than we can. 

Everything has been going up, yet we are giving them less 
money for everything than it costs them. I think we are working in 
the wrong direction and they are not going to save money by giving 
less money. -They are saying, *'0K, maybe you can find the ineffi- 
ciencies better on the local level." Maybe they can, but I think we 
should do it^n another way. I don't think we should do it by using 
this meat ax and cutting straight across the board so every agency 
is hit so much, whether they can handle it or not. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 
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Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Kildee? 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think, Congressman Anderson, from your many years of experi- 
' ence, in both Washington and Sacramento, you know that once a 
program is dismantled it is very, very difficult to put back togeth- 
er. I think that is why the five of us have fought to keep separate 
categorical funding of education |)rograms because it just takes 
much time, effort, and advocacy. 

I can recall our efforts in Michigan to enact Public Act 198 to set 
up the State handicapped education program. It took years and 
years and a lot of parental advocacy, to put that program into 
place. Once you take such a program apart, to put it back together 
is really a difficult task. 

With the fiscal pressure on in States like Michigan and Califor- 
nia, eventually blpck grant funds tend to move from specialized 
^ programs into core programs. That is what is happening right now 
in Michigan. The Governoi", after the appropriation process, had to 
ask the legislature to cut $286 million more from the budget. Much 
of that came from the schools, and what suffered were, the special 
programs. 

We don't know what they are going to present next year, and we 
have to fight that battle again. 

I certainly appreciate your long years of leadership there. You 
helped me a great deal when 1 first came to Washington, and I ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr. Anderson. You didn't need much help. 

Mr. KiLDEi:., Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
^committee. ^ ^ 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you very much. We appreciate your appear- 
ance. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Glenn. 

The next panel will consist of State Senator Diane Watson. Is she 
present? I assume not. / 
Assemblyman Art Torres. T 

Assemblyman, we are delighted to welcome you, particularly to 
get the State point of view. It is possible that you will convey to us 
a very optimistic picture of where we can make up a great loss that 
is being perpetrated at the Federal leveli and if so, we welcome you 
with delight, but in-any event, we certainly welcome you as a wit- 
_ness before this committee thi&^orning. 

STATEMENT OF ART TORRES ASSEMBLYMANT^BTH DISTRICT. 
CALIFORNIA ASSEMBLE 

Mr. ToRRES^Congressman Hawkins, I appreciate the opportunity ^ 
to share with yoii and Chairman Perkins and Congressman Kildee, 
and my pld law school classmate George Miller, what we see here 
in Calilfornia as to how we address the issues of education and the 
impact of Federal cutbacks on education. 

First of all, I wauld like to put^the discussion in focus and review 
very quickly for you the recent dfika regarding the student compx)si- 
tion in Los Angeles. . * . \ 
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Today the minority has become the majority here in Los Angeles, 
especially with the Hispanic community, which comprises nov^ 
tiearly 48 percent of the district student population. This phenom- 
enon is affecting our children not' only in Los Angeles, but in com- 
munities like San Diego, Alameda County, Orange County, and San 
Francisco County. , . ' 

There is every expectation, of course, tfiat these numbers will in- 
crease in the years ahead. 

Between 1967 and 1979, our public school population has been in- 
creasing about, oh, 8.2 percent. That increase reflects a number of 
concerns not only in Los Angeles County but throughout the State. 
What, we as public policymakers at the Federal level and at the 
State level must be aware of is, of course, how do we deal with this 
increasing community which has specific demands in terms of bi- 
lingual education, also in terms of overcrowded schools here in Los 
Angeles, and how the Los Angeles City School District has been 
able to comply with that and, quite frankly, not very well because 
for the last few years^a politicization has occurred here in the city 
of Los Angeles more toward fighting >using rather than educating 
our children. , , . < , 

As a result of that, we have had prol^lems especially in the His- 
panic communities, in the Chicano areas, in the Latino areas df Los 
Angeles, where children are in horrible conditions and , over- 
crowded classrooms, which has resulted in parents finally taking 
up the stand as to what they are going to do and what their re- 
sponsibility is going to be, along with United Teachers of Los Ange- 
les and groups Tike that working together. 

What we feel here in Los Angeles is that how we deal with that 
issue is going to be very critical as to what kinds of cuts are going 
to be forthcoming. 

What we feel, quite frankly, is that that kind of economic ap- 
proach and that kind of rhetoric, this new federalism which gives 
the States all this authority to. hand out crumbs, we feel that that 
l^ind of new federalism is, in fact, a rhetorical response to a very 
Serious and concentrated problem which I appreciate Members of 
the Congress, especially Democrat Members of the Congress, have 
been addressing quite forthrightly. 

We also feel that a change in terms of the Federal role is going 
to be reflective in the fact that the rhetoric also encompasses that 
these n^w block grants are somehow going to make us perform 
magic, and that is, find new money from heaven, if you will, be^ 
cause by changing the system and by calling it a different name — 
instead of cutting we are calling it block grants— is not going to 
give us any money .at all. 

How we deal with that on the State level is clearly going to be 
addressed this coming Monday in Sacramento when the Governor 
has called for a special session to deal with the welfare and .the 
Medi-Cal cuts, and I, as chairman of the Health Committee -in Cali- 
fornia, am acutely aware of exactly what we need to do and what 
we can do and cannot do. 

We also have to be very clear in terms of the impact of these 
.Federal cuts on limited English-proficient children. Los Angeles 
Unified School District has the largest populafion of limited Eng- 
Ush-proficieot pupils in the United States. More than 60 languages 
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are represented in the Los Angeles City School District, and almost 
one-half are Span ishjspeaking. X 

In hos Angeles as Svell as California, the number of limited Eifg^ 
hsh-proficiant children is increasing in other counties as well. How 
those Federal cuts are going to impact upon those needs is going to 
be clear. We carinot construct a Tortilla Curtain, if you will, across 
the border between the United States and Mexico to stop the flow 
of -people seeking a dream. The fact of the matter is that we are 
not going to immerse and deal with the problem of bilingual educa- 
tion by ignoring it or by setting up the 7th Fleet in the Sea of 
Cortez in order to make sure that people don't come across. 

People are going to come to this country for a number of reasons, 
and they are going to cross fences, they are going to cross battle- 
ships, they are going to cross armored vehicles and armored sol- 
diers in order to reach that dream. Once they are here as undocu- 
mented taxpayers, it is incumbent upon us to ad^lress their needs 
. and their concerns ^ well. 

We cannot, in rnj^pinion, go back to the old days when a minor- 
ity person would escape to the barrio or to the ghetto and bp for- 
gotten by the public policymakers. I think the reflection of the con- 
cerns is indicated in the audience here today. We are representa- 
tive of the kinds of issues and how we are impacted by these Feder- 
alcuts. 

Tbe other problem which Los Angeles faces particularly is the 
^ refugee population. I represent Chinatown and Little Tokyo, as 
well, in Los Angeles, and the impact of the South Vietnamese refu- 
gee population in Los Angeles County has had its impact as well. 
According to the latest count, on October 7 of 1981, of this year, 
California had 55,500 refugees enrolled in our public schools, kin- 
dergarten to grade 12. Of these, over L5,400 attended schools in Los 
Angeles County. 

When you bring Laotians, Cambodians, Thais, South Vietnamese, 
Taiwanese, and others all coming into one area, and how to deal 
with their problems, not to mention the Korean community, which 
is growing at an increasing rate here as well, we find that not only 
is that language proficiency a problem, but how do we deal with 
the refugee program? 

Again, hear the rhetoric from the^ White House in terms of 
providing a homeland for folks, yet when ft comes to continuing 
the Refugee A^t in terms of funding and commitment, it jf^Us quite 
short, if not almost zero. How we address that on the State level, of 
course the Federal Government has giVen us a lovely pat on the 
back but no other kind of support, especially fiscal support. 

Four school districts today, Los Angeles Unified School District 
with 5,773 of those students, San Diego Unified with 5,500, San 
Francisco Unified with 4,968, and Long Beach Unified with 2,813, 
account for almost 20,000 of these pupils. , 

How we address their needs, of course, is going to be impacted by 
the Federal cuts as well. 

We welcome refugees to this country, and I particularly welcome 
them not only in terms of what we have needed to support them 
and the efforts of the California congressional delegation in order 
to. support the program, but fiscally we are going to Be hurting in 
that element anti that variable as well. 

ERIC 
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In conclusion, I think that w\mt you have k^'ve today art< people' 
who are concerned, parents, teachers, public policymakers, public 
citizens, and people who are concerned about the future of educa^ 
tion in Los Angeles, in the State of California, and in this country, 
and I think that the partnership that you and I have to form in 
terms of State and Federal cooperation is more crucial than at any 
other time in our history. ? ^ 

When we consider the impact that education is going to have on 
our children, whether they are Spani^h-speaking,vwhether they are 
black or they are yellow or white, whatever color they imXy be, the 
issue of education is extremely important, and I do not think that 
we can ignore the political winds as they are coming from that 
White House, but I think we are going to have to start our own 
winds and set our own sails on a course that will lead us to a little 
bit of humanism and sensitivity and compassion in terms of deal- 
ing with the needs and the*interests of children in our schools. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Art Torres follows:] 

Pkki'Akkh Statkmknt ok Akt ToiiiiK.'^. AssKMiu.YMAN, \a)s An^klkh. Cai.if. 

Mr ('hMirniJui. ijH'nilxMs of'tlv conunittct'. my uaiin' i.s Art Torres. I n'prf.scnl the 
5()th District in tlu* CiiliCornia AHHOinl>i>'. 

'Vh'is district includtv^' (iDwutown Los An^^rlcs, Chijiatown and Littlf 'I'okyo. Kast 
Ia>s Aii^i'lvs and several ^^rowin^; cities, such a.s Hell. ( otnnierce. Maywood and Bell 
(iiird<'ns. 

To ^'ivr yoii ;in indication ol' the divtMSity of 1 liis district, I represent a lar^e Asian 
})()pulation, coni[)rised of Chinese. Ja^jane.se. and a K^owin^' number of Indo-Chinese. 
I also reine.sent one of the lar^^est Uis[)anif po[)ulati()ns in the state. -The majority 
are Mexican Ameriian 

'I'his district also has many senior cili/ens, handicii[)[)*'d and disabled. In iiddition,- 
tfie downtown area of I.os A^,'iu'les has a lar^;e mnnber of inebriates. 

In the.se brief remarks; I would like lo draw your atterUion to several federal edu- 
cation issues of major ccMicern to my constituents. 

The mairi focu.s will be on chiin^^es or [>roposed chjm^,'es in the federal role in edu- 
cation, with emphasis oh: Kducation as a priority. Local Control, Title 1, I^ilin^Ual 
l^'duoation, Kefu^'ee KtJucation. luid Staff Development. 

Who an- the studvnts nou- enrollfii in urban .Kchools^' 

To put the di.scu.ssion in focils, U't me review soMie recent diita regarding,' the stu- 
deni composition of the Los Ati^^eles Unified School District, the second lar^'e.st 
school sy.'^tt^m in the nation 

Today, tlii» "minority", has become the "majority". When, only a few years a^o, 
An^l" studtmts were [)redominate in [)ul)lic schools, they now represent 2'A percent. 

Hispanic students now make up nearly tS [)ercent of the district's student fK)puhi" 
tion. And, this phenomenon is affecting; other urban cities, like San Francisco, San 
i)ie^,M), Alameda, and ()ran^,'e County. 

There is every expectation that t lie numbers will continue to ^row, both by natu- 
ral increiise and by imn\i^;rajion to the urbari cities 

While at the .same time, tlie An^,do pofffjlation is expcvted to continue' to decrease 
due to low birth rates and a shift to private .school educatiotr 

On a statewide bijsis, for instance. Hispanics now number more than 1.5 million 
[X'rsons or neiirly 20 percent (^f-the po[)ulation -n number iipproxlniately equal to 
the total number of pu[)ils enrolled in (*alitornia's pid)lic schools, Kindergarten 
through ^^rade 12, 

: Hetween llMiT and VM\K the public scho(»l po[)ulation K 12 increased in California 
overall by H.2 ptTcent. 

The An^'lo population wi.tliin that ^roup decreased by 2(J (H'rcent. while the over- 
all minority population increased by 45 percent. 

Within that minority po[)ulation increase* in the public school population, tht?re 
w;is a of) percent increase in tlie number of Hispanic studefits. and a \H) percent in- 
crease in Asian students. 

What does this all niea.;? 
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To the urban planner, it means that we will have cities in which eight of 10 oi the 
iminiKrants are Hispanic or Asian. And, that by the year 20()0, Hispanics and 
A^ian9 are projected to comprise over one-third of California's population. 

To the urban school district official, it means that the education curriculum and 
I progr^ims will need to be adjusted to a changing school population. 

To the urban business person, it means that many products and services wiFl 
reach urban residents who speak two languages— their native language and English. 

To the iirban parent, it means that our ^hools will continue to be an environ- 
ment of sharing a variety of cultures and customs. And, it will also need tremen- 
dous resources from all levels of government and from the private sector, in order to 
meet the educational priorities of todav*s youth. 

And, to ihe Representatives from Washington, D.C., it Tneans that students who 
haVe received the benefits of federal education programs, comprise a majority in our 
urban ^rhools. 

To actively pursue all of the nuyor cuts and changes in these programs, means 
that many students will be deprived of a full education. 

And, those cuts and changes will affect many people, besides the students now 
enrolled in our urban schools. " ■ ' . 

THK CHANCiIN(; ROI.K OF THK KRDKRAl. (iOVICRNMKNT IN KD.UCATION 

The Reagan Administration has recently confronted public education by narrow- 
ing its role through a rnassive reduction in dollars, block grant reorganizations, and 
cuts in protections for needy students. 

While federal education is not considered the backbone ol" public school education, 
it is entirely appropriatt' to state as a general iwUifin, that cuts in federal education 
funding are discriminatory— against minorities, against the Ivmdicapped, against 
wompn, and against those who most need the help. 

And in our urban schools, that translates to a large Hispanic, Asian and Black 
student population. 

The federal block grants and reorganization plans may save money and then, they 
may not. Biit one thing is for certain—they will tremendously impact the availabil- 
ity of quality education for students or large, urban settings. 

Eliminated are all of the targeting provisions for nearly -1-1 elementary and sec- 
ondary '(*ducation programs that are now combined under the Education block 
grant. 

And, left to the local school boards is the decision whether or not to meet* the 
''special education needs" of: The educationally deprived children, the handicapped 
children, or the children in schools undergoing desegration. 

Another major concern, in addition to avoiding the loss of important and success- 
ful programs, is the rush by school board leaders to change their agendas. 

One such casualty could be hwal control. Much has been done in the name of local 
control. . * * ' " 

For me, local control must include substantial parent participation. It js probably 
safe to miy th^V without Inderal mandates, especially those in title 1, very few dis- 
tricts would ^ve paid much attention to involving parents. 

. The language in the !98! Budget' Reconciliation Act could destroy parent partici- 
pation as w6 know it. 

Specifically, there are no required advisory committees or other pnK'edural man^ 
dates including parental involvement, in developing education programs under the 
block grant. ' 

1 strongly urgl» you to reconsider the consequences of the Department of' Educa- 
tion's proposals in this arjt^a. ; 

1 also recommend that your Committee, or a Subcommittee, h^id a series of hear- 
ings on successful models for parent participation in education. 

ProffraniH for limited BM^Ush proficient pupils 

The l^s Angeles Unified School District has the largest population of limited Eng- 
lish proficient pupils in the United 'States. More than 00 languages are represented. 
And, almost one- half are Spanish s|>eaking. 

In Los Angeles, as well as California, the numk)er df limited English proficient 
children is increasing each year. 

In 11)79, the state total wfts nearly 289,()()(). Bv VMh the number' had riseif to ap- 
proximately 325,000. The 11)81 figure shows a slight leveling off, but the total is still 
over 350,000. 

While many of the limited English speaking students are now ''graduating** into 
regular instructional programs, is can be expected that these proficiency programs 
will continue to be needed. 
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And^nthis projection is a result of the f'ederu! decisions to .accept large numbers of 
immigrants and refugees, who eventually migrate to California. 

Until this year, federal dollars expressed a federal commitment to help school Ots- 
tricts make the most of the op|x)rt unities for the immigrants and refugees under 
those policies. 

We cannot go b^ck to the old days when many said thC' only way a minority 
person could ''escape" the barrio or the ghetto was to join the military. 

Ittvestments in battleships should not be made at the expense of iii vestments in 
our young people. , 

The needs are greatet" today that ever before. I do not believe we should retreat 
from Bilingual Education and Bilingual Vocation.il Education. 

Urban cities like Los Angeles and San Fjrancisco need federal support for bilin- 
gual educatiDfV, not 25 |)ercent reductions. 

Staff development and research is also needed' because citii»s have not focused oh' 

them. , . , 

And, my constitut^nts want to re-emphasize to you their determmatiori to learn 
English and improve their vocational skills. To them bilingual education, or what- 
ever it is titled, is a necessity. r 
The school districts of this state have felt the intensity of their feeling. Most of 
them arjclTow willingly implementing bilingual programs. 

However, most of the im|>etiis to continue bilingual education programs will be 
lost if the federal government totally removes its supi)ort. 

fiefu^ve vd mat ion 

As one might expt»ct, refugee children are concentrated in very large numbers in 
our urban schools. 

According to the latest count, on October 7, l*)Sl. California had ryajm) refugees 
enrolled in our public- schools. Kinderitjarten to grade \2. Of these, over 15,400 
attend schools in Los Angeles County. 

Four school districts (Los Angeles Unified with r>,77;i; San Diego Unified with 
r»,55G; San Francisco Unified with LJMIS; and Long Beach Unified with 2,H13) account 
for almost 20,0(K) of these pupils. , ■ ■ , 

These fl|,'urt»s are particularly important when one considers several additional 
factors: • 

Almost all of these children have H|)ecial needs, particularly the need to learn 
English without losing ground in their subject nuUter instruction. 

California has the largest number of rt»fugees of any state, and |)ercentage keeps 
growing. . ,, r» 

The number of refugees wirolled in Calif .rniu schools is growing rapidly. Between 
January and October IDS I. enrollme* ♦ increased by U) piwcent. 

Some preliminary indications from th^ Reagan Administration expose the real 
possibility of cutting in half the federal assistance for refugee education. 

The admission and .settlement of refugees is a matter determined virtually in its 
entirety bv the federal government. 

We welcome refugees and we are glad they find California apjwaling. We recog- 
nize that most refugees hnve special needs and that our school districts are moving 
rapidly to meet those needs. 

Federal, funding through refugee programs, Title L Title Vll, and other sources 
presently allow districts to provide the sjwcialized services these pupils so des|)erate- 
ly need to succeed in schw)! and eventually develop meaningful careers. ^ 

Dwindling school district revenues, layoffs, and school closings are the pattern in 
California's urban school districts. We have no place to go tp raise revenue.^, which 
have been strictly limited since 11)72. , . . 

- Here is a classic example of federal rt>s|K)nsibility to meet pupil needs through 
existing federal programs. But, instead of tying modest federal revenue increases to 
an incrfsising |K)pulation. the Reagan Administration is considering just the oppo- 
site. ^ I I. f • 

This is not an area to cut. Nor are the education programs for Imiited Knglish 

spt»aking students. , n . - 

All attempts to do so must be strongly resisted by (Congress, or we will have seri- 
ous complications in providing quality education to our youth. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you,^ Assemblyman Torres, for a very exceU 

lent statement. . ^ 

Mr. Chairman. ^ ^ 

Mr. Perkins. Let me agree with you, Mr, Chairman, I just wfsh 

to compliment this distinguished legislator for an excellent state- ' 
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ture of California he can join his friend and law school partner, 
Mr. Miller, in the Nation's Capital. 

Mr. Torres. I would, be happy to do that in the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. Perkins. We certainly could use your support. We need your 
support in Washington. I agree with everything you have stated. 

You have pointed up the problem 100 percent. George Miller and 
Gus Hawkins and Mr. Kildee'and many pthers are pursuing your 
philosophy in W^ishington hoping that we can do something about 
it. We have a rough road to hoe at this particular time, but we are 
doing our best to hold the fort and I hope to see you on my next 
trip Dack here, and maybe you may join us in Washington before 
that time. 

But I think your testimony has been very much enjoyed .by all 
the members of this committee, and L hope all the members of the 
Committee on Education and Labor will read it. Thank you very 
much. . • 

Mr. Torres. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr^ Hawkins. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. 'Jhank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Art, what you point out in a most articulate fashion is tHat you 
have a school district here that is getting buffeted by more than 
simply this administration's lack of commitment on education, so 
you are setting in motion other social factors by the funds that 
have been cut in other areas. 

You mention the refugee program. As you know, at least with re- 
spect to those from Southeast Asia, it was brought about at a time 
when people were being thrown out of their country, they were 
being threatened with their lives, they were threatened with being 
imprisoned a great length of time and were put on the high seas, ' 
/and this country made a decision that they were going to bring 
/those individuals here, and a commitment from the Federal Gov- 
/ ernment'that the Federal Government would pick up the cost. 
' You are chairman of the health and welfare committee. In fact, 
that hasn't Happened in California and, in fact, now we see that 
there is an effort to cut back on the educational support for those 
individuals. ' , 

It seems to me that at some point there is going to have to be a 
very difficult statement made that it would be very difficult , for 
California* to continue to receive these individuals as a r^ult of a 
national decision if the National Government is not prepared to 
pay the cost. We can't make, in California, those foreign policy de- 
cisions. ^ . 

Mr. Torres. We have tried to wake up Senator Hayakafwa to 
that effect, and we have not received any kind of positive support 
in that direction. 

Mr. Miller. I think it is a program where the problems are 
going to accelerate for people in ihe local educational establish- 
ments. Vfe have indications tljat at least they were preparing a re- 
scission in the funding for this program, to go back on the commit- 
ment that the Congress made to the State last year, and I think 
that for especially a school district like Los Angeles, which is ab- 
sorbing a substantial number of these individuals, word had better 
bfev^sent to the White House that they had better make up their 

\ • . ^ ■ V ^ 
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mind; either bring these people here and support them or you are 
going to stop bringing them, because you can t continue to have it 
both ways. The rhetoric doesn't pay for even the first item of serv- 
ice. . ^ 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Miller, will you yield to me at that point? 

Could you tell us some of the reasons why the Spanish popula- 
tion has accelerated in recent years imthe Los Angeles area? 

Mr. Torres. Accelerated in population, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Perkins. Ye3, accelerated in population. 

Mr. Torres. It has been a number of factors, because the accel- 
eration is not only coming from Mexico, but quite frankly, in- 
creased acceleration in input from Central American ^countries, as« 
well, and South American countries, so much so that the trend 
seems to be going in the other direction, rather than from Mexico. 

That acceleration has occurred not only because of the economic 
plight which Mexico is suffering domestically, but also the employ- 
ment problem which they are suffering in the northern states of 
Mexicor " ■ , 

We had a^Marshall plan for Europe. We had a Marshall pl^n for 
Asia. But we forgot about our neighbors to the South. If we would 
have paid a little attention in the Ig^O's and the 1940's and thfe 
1950's and the 1960's in terms of the Alliance for Progress, or what- 
ever, and provided some economic development aid, I think^ we 
would not have seen the kind of effort that is being. made now indi-. 
vidually and collectively on the part of many Hispanics trying to 
come into this country to seek a better way of life. 

As a result, they are accelerating here. The other phenomenon 
is, of course, that they a*'e paying taxes. Recent studies indicate as 
iJate as l<^ear ago in San Diego County and in Orange County— for 
example, they concluded a study, and Orange County is not known 
to be one of the most progressive counties in the State of Califor- 
nia—that county indicated that the undocumented taxpayer con- 
tributed^ $48 million in taxes, sales tax, income tax, payment of 
social security, which is not returned to those intli'aduals, and took 
out in welfare and other types of social services $2 million. 

So clearly i^ is a double-edged sword. You have tremendous accel- 
eration of population occurring in Los Angeles and San Diego and 
Orange Counties, but at the same time, if you were td^onchict an 
immigration raid in dbwntown Los Angeles .oday you would have a 
very difficult time finding people to park 3'our car, to sqrve your 
salad, to wash your caf, to do your laundry, et cetera, because 
these people are working and they are contributing to the econo- 
my. . " ^ 

How* you deal with those .concerns and'how yo i deal with that 
i^sue, of course, is going to be debated in the coiirt in Texas on 
whether or not public funds can be used or will be used to educate 
undocumented children, and that question has to include whether 
or not there is a contribution on their end, and does citizenship 
necessarily mea« lack of taxation? 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you. Excuse me, George. 

Mr. Miller. No problem. . • 

Well, I wish you well in your special session, because I think it is 
clear that in many ways California may be the teat kitchen for 
Reaganomic^, given your problems, the result iDf the loss of rev- 
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P^Position 13 and the loss of the surplus. You are 
going to have a very, very difficult time. i^i s.. lou are 

Th^ chairman has shown; me the. recent unemployment figures 
■7nnJl have apparently hit this State very hard. VaHl of rev! 
• ? ^^1"® ^'""t ^« ^'•e withdrawing, is a challenge 

Mr T^lT^'t^r'^^J °f A'-t' to come yp with a solSn 

Mr. Torres. Well right now, George and members, the State of 
California IS about $400 million in the red, in deficiency We have 
never been in that condition before. .Tha^ is not counting^the Feder 
al cutbacks that are going to occur-$195.6 million of that $400 
million IS due to Medi-Cal, health care overruns and Vfidencies 
How we deal with that clearly is going to pose to us whether we 
Svernm^nt'" ^^f^ .^i^'^^'"" y^'^'J'' ^o We find more ways to cut 
JSTirJiautnte^ " ^""^ ^° ^' ;mdicated,'the test 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. . 

hnV;''- wu^'- ^"'i before Mr. Kildee, I want to 

butt in. When you get into that problem in your legis ature thS 
year, I would like for you, through George Miller or Mr HawkinL 
to keep me informed just how you deal with this problem, becau^ 
your medicare and medicaid cutbacks, all of these education^ 
problems, ^nd all of the migration you have here, I wouldTustTke 
to know how you deal with this situation. Especially since Pres^ 

; dent Reagan came from this State. I would likV to kHow whatThe 

S repercussions are and how it is solved 

.mLI''^^^^: !^ T- "^^""^^^ him out of the State, but 

not necessarily to Washington, Mr. Chairman 
i Mr. Perkins. All right. 
Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Kildee. 

Mr Kildee. Mr. Torres, I spent 12 years in my State legislature 
Thl ' ^"7 ^ ^«hind when I went to wSSngton' 

fiSfal^tobilms. ^^'^ ^'"'^ IS attempting to solve some difficult 

Michigan is experiencing its highest unemployment since the 
Great Oepression. We are in the same double, squeeze that you arl 

K^alcC w^it'iryfu^ 13 - hegin^ 

thly bTfoS'tc't?"""' '"''^ '° '^'^ -•^^^ 
infciS-n'lf/^® most vulnerable area which we will have to cut 
f= -'^T^ "^'^^ '^^^f^^'y °f P«°P'« '^^'led "medically in- 
digent adults. Those are peopje who are not reimbursed through ' 
Federal medicare or medicaid dollars. They are 100-percent general 

Znt f «4n^'"lf °^ ^"''^T'"- '^^^y ^'""""ted las' fisca fear to 
about a ,1>,^80-million expenditure on the part of State taxpayers to 
provide health care services for that grou^ of people. ^ 

We would classify those people as basically widows who now find 
t^hemselves without a health insurance plan because of their hu2 
band s death We would classify in those groups those who are not 

fL2 lV'S^''\^''''fr^''"^y °' medicaid or medicare because of 
their age. We also find in that category male adults unemployed 
average age about 3o. We also find in that category chiTdren of 
either onKi^ of those categories. ' j- v.uimren oi 
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Those are the most sensitive. What we have to do with that is 
that I have a massive statewide health insurance pool plan where 
we are working now with the private carriers to provide a. health 
insurance plan for Californians.at about $25 a month to provide for 
essentially a major medical coverage, not catastrophic coverage, 
but major medical, based on ability to pay, because that category is 
going to be the most vulnerable and, unfortunately, the easiest to 
cut. 

The other, areas that are going to be cut, in my opmion, as we 
see it across the board, is the continued aid to cities and counties. 
When proposition 13 passed here in California, Nye had a surplus of 
$1.4 billion. As a result of the time that has gone on under a bill 
•which we called A.B. 8, which was the bailout for cities arid coun- 
ties, we continued to provide funding. Cities and. counties didn't 
feel the brunt Of that funding until this year when major cuts had 
to be made in Los Angeles County, in San Francisco County, and 
\ Alameda County especially in health care services, which was pre- 
cipitated by the fact that we were reaching a deficiency or a bal- 
atice-due sheet.- 

What we have now in terms of Monday for this coming session, 
which is a Special session which will last about a week, is to cut in 
terms of AFDC, cut in terms of medically indigent adults if that 
needs to be done, and other reforms that we can. put into place in 
terms of our Medi-Cal program here in California. 

Mr. KiLDEE. When proposition 13 passed, did the State share of 
education funding increase as the local share decreased? 

Mr. Torres. Well, it didn't increase as much as we would have 
liked to, to support our schools, but the shift occurred. 

Mr. KiLDEE. What will the effect be as the crunch gets deeper? 
Will there be an effect soon on the State commitment to education? 

Mr. Torres. The State commitment ^#t6ducation hpis been Im- 
pacted already in terms of our budget '^-odess be^ju^ we had to 



schools. How we dealt with that was very) precarious and very deli- 
cate, and both parties obviously were not satisfied with the kinds of 
budget decisions that had to be made. 

I think for the most part education did fare all right, but not 
great, and that still is a problem. So we are faced at the State level 
of whether we go to issuing bonds, which hopefully people will vote 
for, or whether or not we will continue to see more cutbacks in 
education, which I am sure parents and teachers hopefully will not 
allow, but in terms of where priorities are going to be set, it is 
going to be extremely difficult, as you indicated quite articulately 
earlier, for those of us at the State levels to make a determination 
of whom do we choose? 

That choice is going to be ever more pronounced in the next 2 or 
3 yeafs in health care in California when we have to choose wheth- 
er we send $80,000 to a neonatal intensive care unit in San Fran- 
cisco or we spend the same $80,000 to provide heart bypass surgery 
for senior citizens in Los Angeles County. Those are choices that 
are not out front right now, but they are creeping up on that table. 

Mr. KiLDEE. We don^'t have any Solomons, either, do we to make 
those decisions? 
Mr. Torres. No, we don't. 
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Mr. KlLDEE. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
Mr. Torres. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com* 
mittee. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. Assemblyman. Our best wishes go 
with you to the special session. Unfortunately, that is about all we 
can convey to you. 

Mr. Perkins. We. want you to keep us informed about what is 
going on. 

Mr. Hawkins. The next scheduled witnesses h^ve not arrived. 
During this interim, may I call on someone who has indicated she 
wished to testify as a community representative, and I think it is 
an excellent idea to include individuals out of the audience who 
have not been scheduled in advance. For that reason, Ms. Estelle 
Van Meter, who is representing the 82d Street Block iiriprovement 
Club, IS here and has asked to testify. 

. Ms. Van Meter, we will be very delighted to hear from you at 
this point, and if you have any statenrjpnt already prepared, we will 
insert that into the record, but I assume you are just speaking as a 
community representative and without a prepared statement. We 
> V will be very glad to hear from you at this point. 

STATEMENT OP ESTELLE VAN METER, 82D STREET BLOCK 
IMPROVEMENT CLUB 
Ms. Van Meter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members. 
I am very pleased to come to say a few words to you because 
every time the hearings are here, they call the professionals and 
people who do not live in the neighborhood so you don't really 
know what goes on out there or how we feel about the things that 
we are given. 

I am certainly not in favor of any cuts, because we. have been the 
most disadvantaged citizens in the country and we do need a hand. 

I object to the quality of education in my neighborhood and it is 
because' of many things. One of the things that I really am very 
incensed about is citizenship that is on the report card, how to 
behave, morals, and manners. Most of the schools in my neighbor- 
hood have overlooked that. Children need to know that they live in 
a world with other people and that we don't have to be white and 
we don't have to hSve a Ph. D. to be good citizens. 

When I have spoken to some of these people about this— and I 
have spoken to many, I am very active in my neighborhood— I 
, want a good, clean, respectable neighborhood to live in. My chil- 
dren need it. They need to know that they should assist in keeping 
it. 

Ninety-one percent of the children going to a high school from 
the surrounding elementary schools are^under achievers and that 
is not necesssary. So I think that some of these rules,/ when you 
send the funds, should add these kinds pf things to^he' guidelines 
because you can't take the child from these elemeiit'arv^schools and 
send him to the high school and junior high school when he can't 
read and doesn't know how to behave. 

This is one of the reasons the teacher of the union talked about 
the schools being unsafe. Now, there are a lot^of things that' are 
being tolerated by the schools that should not be tolerated. We 
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came from way down in the woods in Mississippi out in the coun- 
try, and we don't think there is any sacrifice too much to make to 
get yourself educated. In this country, if we are willing to work, we 
will be able to build something for ourselves, and this needs to be 
stressed tb all of the people in all the schools everywhere. 

It does seem to me that the persons—not jiist the schools, but 
Other programs — when you come here you ask only the person who 
has been dealing with the money. It appears to me that some of 
these things do not come from the schools. The school will say it 
comes from the community. Well, some of it comes from the so- 
called programs that have come. They call it giving you a service, 
and they get these grants, and then before the citizens living in the 
neighborhood know they are here, they have spent all of the naqney 
on salaries. * ^ "*~ 

Some of it lasts a year and then they start in talking about the 
stats. They get the police records from the various police divisions 
in our community and talk about them and when they write up 
these proposals to send to Washington they say we are on drugs, 
we are on welfare, and we do a lot of other things, like commit 
crimes. 

That isn't necessary. We have been here for all these years living 
right out here. You have known me for 40 years and you know it is 
not necessary and it should not hold true. 

We have 95 percent, they tell us, of welfare persons going into 
these elementary schools. One of the principals told me recently 
they don't teach the children anything. They don't come to school.. 
They don't even know their names. They can't count to 10 and 
they don't know their colors. There ought to be some rules for 
these people who have to be supported by the taxpayers. I think- 
they should be the highest people in the community, with good 
morals and good manners and behavior and the children should be 
the best because they don't have to work. This is one of the things. 

We talk about the aides. They told us in our community there 
^ were going to be persons, in our school community. They would . 
know the parents and they would assist in the conduct. They would 
be the community- representative from the school to the communi- 
ty. As soon as they got the law passed, they had the brains, so they 
got busy and made it open. Someone comes shuffling into my com- 
munity that lives in Englewood, up in Baldwin Hills, for 3 hours 
and then they are gone. But if they lived in the community and 
stayed there as long as I do and work as hard as I do to have a nice 
community, we would have better schools. I think that is one of the 
things we need to do, 

- The union teachers, it is frightening, I suppose, ^o come to the 
schools, frightening to stay at my house. I read yesterday in the 
Times that a lady was waiting, one of the kind of elderly citizens 
like me, waiting at a bus line and they grabbed her purse. She had 
her bank book and they made her go to the bank and draw out 
most of the money that she had. Then some young person showed 
up at her door and told her that he was a police officer and then he 
made her go artd draw out all of the funds that she had, 

- Well, these are the kinds of things that are going on in our 
neighborhood that has got to go. The union teachers, they are re- 
sponsible, if they went back up here for citizenship and manners. 
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Children don't want to be bad people. Blacks don't want to be bad 
people. They just need some training, and this has to come through 
our local schools and should come with this Federal money. They 
have to have it. 

I have often asked the union member representing schools at 
Fremont and at McKinley Avenue where I am very active, I am 
chairman of vandalism, and I have been for 13 years because no 
one else wants to do it. I want the school protected. We are proud 
of our school. It is an institution of learning and should keep it 
safe. That is the way I feeU that schools ought to be sacred. 

But anyway, they aren't, and they have crime there. We have 
been trying since 1977 to get our educators to give us a special 
school,, one to put the kids that don't behave, the ones that have 
got the guns, the ones that are in the gangs and the ones that can!L 
function in the regular school, because the principal has_ to stop 
and get the police, and by the time he gets through with that, 
something is going undone that he really ought to be doing along 
the lines of upgrading the community. 

We would like to have^.that special school, and that ought. to be a 
part of our Federal mon^-.'*^'' 

We have* also been talking in our community about a trade 
school. We think that all of the funds that have come into our 
neighborhood over the 13 years should have provided us a trade 
school where people could go learn how to do welding and what- 
ever, the things they know how to do so they could make a living. 
This is very important. 

They sit there and talk about education, but if you are not going 
to train them in manners and morals and behavior, they are not 
going to get any education. They are going td continue to be on 
welfare, which we would like for them not to have to be. 

What else do I have here that I need to talk about? 

I think those union people should be ashamed to come there as a 
leacher and do so little in the inner cities. That is not just in my 
community. It must be all over the country from what I read, 
things that you read in the Times, and so forth. We are ashamed of. 
them. We want to be safe. We are afraid to go on the^ bus. We ar^ 
afraid to go to the grocery store. We are afraid to go to the bank. 
We are not safe; the children are not safe. 

Education should be upgraded and a lot can be done by sending 
word with these funds, how it is supposed to go. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Van Meter. I know that what you 
have said comes from the heart and practical experience. I think 
that a lot of the things that you have mentioned can certainly 
bring home to us the problems that people at the community level 
are confronted with and the way they feel about them. 

Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you very much for your statement this 
morning. 

Mr. HawRins. Justa minute, Ms. Van Meter. Mr. Kildee? 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you yery much. I enjoye'd talking to you 
before the meeting and I am glad you came today. 

Do you think that parental advisory committees can be helpful 
to schools on certain programs? 
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Ms. Van Meter. Yes, I do, and I think that they should be re- 
quired to go to classes and learn something. Schools have tried to 
do that. I have gone to the class, and the principal comes, and 
maybe the school. advisory chairperson or somebody like that, and 
they just don't come. But this should be the rule for them to have 
that is coming with the welfare check. They should be required to 
teach these kids sofnething, and they should come and learn some- 
thing, themselves. Perhaps they don't know how to keep a budget, 
how to clean up where he lives, how not to write on the .buildings, 
all of these things. 

That is why we are mad at the public schools. We get mad at 
them, you know, because we want to live in peace. We own our 
homes. We dotPt have anywhere else to go arid cannot have this. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Starting in 1982 title I schools will no longer be re- 
quired to have parental advisory committees. I think the cpmmit- 
tees did help in operating title I programs, but the provision for 
them has been removed from the Federal law. 

Ms. Van Meter. Sometimes the parent advisory council would 
consist of the people that have children Jin the school. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Who have the children iiTtheir program; right. 

Ms. VAk Meter. But if 95 percent of them are the welfare recipi- 
ents and they are listening to some other person who wants to get 
some large sum of money or something, they keep up a confusion. I 
am not talking about that particular thing because they will come 
in and they have nevfer earned a dime in their life and they talk 
about fixing the budget for a public school,^ which is hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. They can't do that. 

Mr. KiLDEE. You don't think they have the ability to do that? 

Ms. Van Meter. I think we could have it, but I don't think it 
should be mandatory, no. That is one of the things I think will help 
the schools. 

But I do think these classes ought to be heW and they should be 
required to come to those. 

. Mr. KiLDEE. I think the community school concept of bringing 
the school into the community and the community into the school 
can help a great deal to provide various services to the total 
community. . , 

I really appreciate your candid reply to my question and appreci- 
ate your coming here today. 

Ms. Van Meter. Thank you. I enjoyed it. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Van Meter. 

Ms. Van Meter. Thank you, Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins. The plan of .the committee is to recess in a few 
minutes. The scheduled witnesses have been timed. They will not 
appear until later this afternoon, but may I suggest that when we 
do reconvene, which will be at approximately 1:30, that if there are 
other individuals in the audience who would like to testify, depend-, 
ing on the availability of time this afternoon, they should see, Mr. 
Jennings who is on the end of this table. 

If you will see, Mr. Jennings, and indicate that you desire, to tes- 
tify, we will attempt to accommodate anyone even though that in- 
dividual may not have been scheduled, so that we can get other 
viewpoints other than the scheduled witnesses. 
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The committee will be in recess until 1:30 this afternoon. We will 
have additional witnesses ^nd I hope that those of you in the audi- 
•ence who can return will do So, and that if there are other individ- 
uals who wish to testify that you will indicate to Mr, Jennings your 
desire to testify. 

With that, the subcommittee stands in recess until 1:30 p.m. this 
afternoon. 

[Whereupon, at lh33 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 1:30 p.m. the same day.] 



[The subcommittee reconvened at 1:52 p.m., Hon. Augustus F.> 
Hawkins presiding.] 

Mr. Hawkins. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The various witnesses who were scheduled for 2 p.m. and also 
3:30 will be, late in arriving, but we do have one or two who have 
arrived, and I have a name of a witness from the audience who re- 
quested to .be heard, Mr. Bob Francis. 

Is Mr. Bob Francis in the audience? 

Were there any other names turned in of other individuals who 
wanted to testify? 
Is Dorothy Rochelle here? 

Mr. JEhFNiNGs: She won't be back until the latter part of the 
hearing. 

Mitchell Jaqkson from the Los Angeles Unified School District 
Black Education Commission is here. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Mitchell Jackson is here. Mr. George McKen- 
na is not. Ms. Haynes is here. 

Ms. Haynes, suppose^ you and Mr. Jackson— are there any other 
witnesses in the audience? 

Suppose we have you /o be seated at the witness table and we 
can proceed with the sc <)duled witnesses then, and we will take 
the rest of them as they arrive. 

Would you be seated, Ms. Haynes? Suppose we just proceed with 
you, and Mr. Jackson, as soon as you are ready, you might join us 
at the witness table. 

Both of you have been long identified with education in the local 
area, and certainly as chairman of the afternoon session and as a 
member of the Elementary and Secondary Education Subcommit- 
tee, I personally would like to welcome both of you because of the 
great contribution that you have made. I think it is a real privilege 
for us to have you testifying from your particular background. 
^ Ms. Haynes, suppose we hear from you first. We understand you 
do have a prepared statement which will be distributed to the 
members of the committee and you may proceed. 

May I ask the witnesses this afternoon to' speak into the micro- 
phone so that those seated in the audience may be able to hear 
you, because we don't want to lose any part of this testimony. Also, 
the recorder seated over here has to be able to understand what is 
going on. If you will do that you will help us. 
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STATEMENT OF CARRIE A. HAYNES, RETIRED PRINCIPAL 

Ms. Haynes. All right. I understand I have 10 minutes. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Hawkins. Approximately 10 minuted you may proceed, yes. 
Ms. Ha'ynes. All right. I do have a prepared statement, but I 
would prefer to speak extemporaneously. I have passed those out. 
Mr. Hawkins. You may proceed as you so desire. 
Ms. Haynes. All right. 

I would like to speak to the effective school programs and effec- 
tive schools, school behayior as a critical element in the learning 
process and educational quality, and the instructional effect of 
schools for poor children. Naturally, I wiU be including the role of 
the Federal Government. 

What I am going to do is speak from my experience at Grape 
Street School because we did develop an effective school. I think ev- 
erybody knows that Grape Street is in the heart of Watts. 

I went to Grape in 1969 right off the list, so I had had no previ- 
ous experiences. I found a school that was in chaos. A building pro- 
gram was going on. There was vandalism that was part of the cur- 
riculum, and teachers who really were not concerned about what 
was happening to children there. 

I began visiting classrooms, which seems to have been unusual, 
because they tabbed me as the **Walking Principal" right away. I 
didn't find any instruction going on there. I was able to encourage 
parents to work with us so that they organized to patrol the 
schools and they helped to cut down on the vandalism. - \ 

I would like to get right into what we tried to do to develop a 
program there. What I did was, as I went around visiting the class- 
rooms, I made every effort to find somebojiy who was doing some- 
thing well so tha[t they could demonstrate for the other teachers, 
and I began a program in this manner. ^ 

I also asked teachers to write lesson plans, which was something 
they had not been accustbm^d to doing and which many of them 
wanted to resist. But as teachers began to develop some lesson 
plans that were acceptable, then they would demonstrate and then 
they would come to teachers* meetings and we would demonstrate 
the kinds of things that teachers were doing well. 

We got Federal funding the year after I had been there one se- 
mester. One of the ffrst things we decided to do with that Federal 
funding was to bring teachers in 4 days before school began for 
staff development. When they came in those 4 days, I had sched- 
uled ,a calendar of staff development for the teachers for that year. 
I had assigned them based on an evalulation that we had, an as- 
sessment and an evaluation that we had made the year before. I 
assigned every teacher the responsibility of leading a staff develop- 
ment. 

In the meantime, I secured from our superintendent the privi- 
lege of dismissing 1 hour early every Wednesday, so for 3 years we 
had a IV2 hour block of time for staff development. I really credit 
that as being the key to what happened at Grape Street that 
helped develop it because the teachers and the staff-— not just the 
teachers; the clerical staff, the custodial staff, everybody who was 
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on that staff— had a responsibility for leading a staff development 
so far as their responsibilities were concerned. 

They led it in such a manner that they could involve everybody 
there, and this really helped to upgrade and helped us to develop 
our program. 

When I went there, we had many, many children with many 
problems. Teachers were sending them in recommending that I ad- 
minister three slots or so. I don't believe in corporal punishment, 
so right away we had to get busy with developing a discipline 
policy. Right away teachers said, after the first misbehavior, after I 
said, "OK, we are not going to deal with it this way. We are going 
to deal with our behavior in a positive manner." 

We took our Federal funds and we employed very competent sup- 
port people, a PSA counselor— that is pupil service and attendance 
counselor— a very outstanding young man; a school psychologist 
and a nurse who supported us in. every one of our efforts at the 
school. 

When students were sent to me because of discipline, my PSA 
counselor began to form a group, first of boys. Naturally, the boys 
are the ones who come in first with misconduct. He formed a group 
where these boys could discuss their problems. After a period of 
time, he organized these fellows into a basketball team. 
, They were beginning to get some attention. He was collaborating 
with their classroom teachers so if they were going to play basket- 
ball, they would have to follow through with their academics, and 
they vyould have to complete it, and they would have to make this 
commitment. They were beginning to get some attention. 

So then the girls began acting up. Well, OK; when they started 
coming down, we began working with them and organized them 
mto a cheerleaders' group that would work wit}i the basketball 
team. 

From that we began to organize students who had problems in 
all kinds of different activities that would get them involved so 
that they would be able to make commitments that they were 
going to follow through on their classroom worl<. As we worked in 
staff development, teachers began to take a very positive attitude 
toward students and a very positive attitude toward the school pro- 
gram. 

We began to organize then into an open classroom structure, and 
it was based on the teachers' decision that we decided to become 
multiage grouped so that some teachers had— two of my most out- 
standing teachers had— grades 1, 2, in one classroom, 4, 5, 6 in. 
another classroom. They organized their classes so that they 
matched the students to the teacher's personality. 

Now, many people don't understand that. Many educators don't 
understand what we are saying when we say that. But our teachers 
organized the school so that they had students in their rooms, in 
their classes, students with problems, students who were high 
achievers, students who were low achievers. They had a very het- 
erogeneous grouping so that there could be peer tutoring as well as 
multiage tutoring among the students in their classrooms. 

It worked, because we began to raise our grades. At the end of 
each year we were getting compliments from the superintendent. 
Beginning in, I believe, about 1973 each year we began to get com- 



plimentary letters from Congressman Augustus Hawkins. I am 
mentioning this only to let you know that' we were able to raise our 
stufdents' achievement level so that it was conspicuous. 

We were able to gradually raise those students' achievement 
level because of the enthusiasm of the teachers, because of the 
dedication of the teachers, because of the commitment of the teach-' 
ers, because the teachers accepted the children as they came. They 
accepted them from what they were, and then they respected them 
and they expected much of them. Expectancy plays a major role, 
but it has to come first from the administrator and from the teach- 
ers, and if the students know that this is what is expected of them, 
it will have results. 

We were able to get our students on grade level, almost all of 
them, in 1976, and this was the year that we also worked all year 
long for a bicentennial tour on which we took 45 of our students. 
This was a total school project, raising funds to take 45 students 
from grades 3 through 6 on a bicentennial tour for 8 days and 7 
nights to Washington, D.C., and all of the surrounding areas. 

The learning that took place that year did evidence . itself in 
those academic scores, in the test scores at the end of the year in 
1976. ^ 

Now, in 1977, when the OCR mandated that we balance our staff, 
then we began to run into some problems. It was necessSry for us 
to transfer out nine of our minority teachers because one was an 
Asian. All of them were top notch who had been involved in staff 
development and developing our school for about 6 years. So when 
we had to transfer those teachers out and bring nine new people 
in, although they were pretty good people, they had not had the 
background of the other people and it did make a difference in 
what was happening in our scores. 

Let me back up just a little. 
* After we had had our staff development time for 3 years, the su- 
perintendent said that we would have to terminate it. I guess I 
could understand, although that was really the lifeline of our pro- 
gram, having our teachers get together every week in small groups 
and work through a program that was beneficial to boys and girls. 
When he said we would have to terminate it, my teachers had 
become so accustomed to this that they asked me if I could get a 
master's program for them. I was successful in getting a master's 
program for them from Pepperdinfe University, a master's program 
which I led, and this was in. 1973. 

I led that program and our teachers became really involved that 
year, in depth involved, in continuing to develop the open class- 
room program which we had and it was very highly benieficial be- 
cause we had a substantial rise in our scores that year also. 

Also, 29 of 30 teachers who began that program received their 
master's degree on the campus of Pepperdine in 1974. You cannot 
imagine what this did for their images, for the teachers' images, 
and as they developed a better image of themselves, they trans- 
ferred this to the boys and girls. 

My only regret, my really deep regret, is that we' had visitors 
come from all over the world to study our program. It was intro- 
duced by the CACS Committee. The CACS Committee wanted 
Grape to become one of the magnet schools, but I don't believe that 
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the Los Angeles City District really ever understood our program. 
They knew ]that we were doing sometliing, they knew that we were 
doing something well, but nobody ever allowed the program that 
we had developed to be replicated, even during the period of time 
when there was the desegregation program and we were looking 
for configurations of schools that could be exemplary. 

It was suggested by parents all over the city that our school 
become a magnet school, but I feel that the location of our school 
in the heart of Watts deterred that focus and we were never al- 
lowed to be a school that could be replicated. 

We were successful. On the pass-out that I handed out I just 
refer to a few of the publications. Newsweek picked us up in 1971 
and gave us six pages of coverage. The Christian Science Monitor 
that same year. We had television as a regular part of our curricu- 
lutn. We had visitors from all over the world. And we just integrat- 
ed that into our total curriculum and our boys and girls benefited 
from meeting people who had interest in them, and also served to 
^boost their image because they felt they were important if people* 
were interested enough to come from all of these different places to 
see what was going on there at their school. 

[The' prepared statement of Carrie Haynes follows:] 

Prepared Statement ok Carrie A. Haynes 

The May 3, 1971, Newsweek published a six page article entitled Does School -f 
Joy - Learning. In November, 1971, Curtis J. Sitomer reported in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor— **Open Classroom" Successful in Watts— Sch'^-' in Trouble Turns 
Around. On March 20, 1972, Grape Street School staff and dents appeared on 
PBS Special of the Week. "What Did You Learn In School T /?" produced by the 
National Programming Division of WNET/18. Syndicated .mns, television and 
radio stations broadcast the success happening at Grape Street Elementary School. 
Visitors came daily from near and far to visit the classrooms and observe the stu- 
dents at work. Grape Street was a school where children were accepted, respected 
and expected to learn. Their scores rose correspondingly. Beginning in 1972 they 
began to rise conspiculously until in 197(> almost all of the students were on grade 
leyel. 

\ This change did not come easy. The first priority was set to alleviate the disrup- 
tive vandalism which was occurring on a consistent and regular basis. Block Clubs 
w6re formed. Ministers, community persons and parents organized to patrol the 
schhol or raise funds to pay community youths to protect the school's property. 
AlmO^ simultaneously it was necessary to help school staff understand their re- 
sponsi^lities to the students. My regular visits to observe in classrooms earned me 
the titl^of '*the walking principal." My insistence that teachers arrive on time, de- 
velop les^n plans and teach students resulted in a large number of teacher trans- 
fers. I was' as selective as I could be in filling vacated positions. Bv the fall of 1971 • 
the staff wai^ stabilized with competent and enthusiastic teachers. 

That year and each year thereafter title I funds were used to bring teachers on 
board tor four days of pre-school staff training. That fall when the teachers arrived 
I passed out tht.\years calendar for staff development. Using information gathered 
fr6m the previous^ year s evaluation, I had assigned topics and teacher workshop 
leaders tor each Week. Each person radiated pride that they were being involved. 
During the summer, I had obtained'^ permission to dismiss one hour early each 
Wednesday. This gav6 us an hour and one half block of time on a regiilar basis. The 
implementation of this, in-house in-service training took on a professional posture 
immediately. Leadership skills surfaced. Teachers took pride in student perform- 
ance. Students took pride in having success. Parents and community rallied their 
support. At the end of this school year there was a conspicuous rise in the academic 
scores. Students were involved so we had no behavior problems. 

In subsequent years the teachers planned their own staff development and super- 
vised the m-servicing of the education aides. After three years the early dismissal 
privilege was terminated. At the request of the staff, I secured a graduate program 
from Pepperdine University. In the fail of 1974, thirty teachers enrolled in a Master 
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of Arts in Jrban Education (MUST) Program at Grape Street where we spent one 
year in further development of our Open Classrdom Program. On August 2, 1974, 
twenty-nine of these teachers received their master's degrees. That year the stu- 
dents continued to raise their academic achievement. 

/ The 1975-76 school year involved students, teachers, parents and community per- 
sons in raising funds for a Bicentennial Tour. A related aligned balanced curricu- 
lum was planned by staff and implemented concurrently throughout the school 
term. This year ended with almost all of the students scoring on grade level. Forty- 
five students and ten adults culminated with dn eight day trip to Washington, D.C, 
and the surrounding historical areas. 

When our district began its desegregation efforts in 1977 I was asked to write a 
configuration of our Open Classroom Program. The committee whcK received it could 
not understand our organization of matching students to teacher style or the 
manner in which we used our auxiliary staff to interface and support the program. 
Consequently, the. program which we had proven could work and be successful, was 
discounted and discarded in the round file by the school district. 

During the school years of 1972 and 1977 visitors came daily from all parts of the 
^ty, state, nation and the world to roam through cu;* multi-aged/ multi-graded class- 
rooms observirig stiid^nts^ involved in their learning. Instead of allowing this"to be 
an intrusion, it was incorporated into the curriculum. Students learned to be hosts 
and "hostesses. Their oral , expression was enhanced. They rdnforced their art of 
questioning. Staff morale and student self-image blossomed and flowered. 

Every conceivable individual, group and community resource was incorporated in 
the school program. A Kawaida Program from Martin Luther King Hospital-School 
of Psychiatry counseled with 20 students and their parents. Westminister Neighbor- 
hood House picked up students for after school programs, neighborhood churches 
gave respectable prizes for contest winners, senior citizens formed tutoring groups; 
Sons of Watts provided protection, B16ck Clubs proliferated and guarded students to 
and from school The School/Community Advisory Committee grew strong and effec- 
tive. Legislators encouraged and supported us. Assemblyman Leon Ralph expressed 
his concern in many significant ways. Congressman Augustus Haw-k4iii5 maintained 
regular contact by visiting, bringing guest Congressmen to show us off, congratulat- 
ing us in writing as we raised our test scores, sending us flags that had flown over 
the Capitol Building and with innumerable other tangible means of support. 

In 1977 when the Citizens Ajjvisorjr Committee on Student Integration, was 
formed, one of their first recommendations was to make Grape Street - a magnet 
school. District authorities chose to ignore this request. While Ministers of Educa- 
* tion came from countries such as Japan, West Germany, Australia, England, Nige- 
ria, Senegal and even South Africa to study our program, the LA USD looked on as 
if it were a program that just happened without being within the perimeters of the 
top staff planning, and so it could not be accepted for replication. 

During a question and answer period when John Qreenwood was campaigning for 
a seat on the Los Angeles Board of Education he asked "Who is Carrie Haynes?" he 
continued, "If I had been Board Member at the time she was principal at Grape 
Street, I would have recognized the program developed there as a successful one and 
set up the machinery necessary to encourage the replication of the process used in 
its development in other schools," This did not happen. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Haynes. 

In the meantime, if I may back up just a little, Mr. George Mc- 
Kenna, the principal of George Washington High School is here. 
He excused himself from a very important activity in the schools 

Mr. Jackson, I wonder if your time is not as important or as 
urgent as his if we could simply let him testify next so that he may 
get back to the school, if that is satisfactory to you. He was a 
scheduled witness at the 2 o'clock time and I did agree to cooperate 
to the extent we possibly could. 

Mr. Jackson. .That is quite satisfactory. 

Mr, Hawkins. So, Mr. McKenna, suppose you make your presen- 
tation and then we can then get back to Ms. Haynes and then hear 
from Mr. Jackson, 
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STATEMENT OF GEOR<JE McKENNA. PRINCIPAL. GEORGE ' 
^ WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 

Mr. McKenna. I appreciate that, sir. My time is not that press- 
ing, but I do need at least to be back to my school around 3:30 or 
so. » 

Mr.- Hawkins. Well, if that is so, then there is no great problem. 
You go ahead, and then we will hear from Mr. Jackson, and then 
question all three of you at the same time. We will let you out 
before 3 o'clock. Is that all right? 

Mr. McKenna. That is fine. 

Mr. Hawkins. OK. 

Mr. McKenna. I have a handout that I passed out which rnay be 
read at your discretion. 

I think that what I would like to say to the committee as the 
principal of an inner-city school and as an educator who is a prod- 
uct of vyhat I will call segregated schools all of my life, having been 
raised in New Orleans and having been a product of public segre- 
gation for the first 16^ears of my life, I think I am well able to 
talk about the advantages and disadvantages of segregated educa- 
tion and education in general as it relates to inner-city schools. 

I think that fhost of the problems that the United States encoun- 
ters now has to do with the education of minority children. I am 
still of the mind that the qjinority child of which I speak, where 
thp greatest problem lies is with the black child, meaning no disre- 
spect to those who wish to call themselves minorities either be- 
cause it is fiscally fashionable or financially feasible to do so, be- 
cause money is available for whoever can prove they are a minor- 
ity. 

We black people have no problem proving who we are because 
. small amounts of blood in blackness makes us black. Therefore, the 
biggest problem ^s I aee i^^oday, if I may use one word, which may 
be controversial, is racism as it relates to an entire school system 
and to an entire country. It manifests itself in many ways, even 
from board of^education members who'say that we expect, we an- 
ticipate, that the reading and math scores will rise in the (district 
when those children who have run from mandatory busing return. 
If you believe that statement, that means that only white children 
can make scores rise, and the presence of black children automati- 
cally presumes that scor^es will fall or remain at the lower level. 

We run into situations where unions want to maintain the status 
quo, protect teacher positions and jobs, and the status quo means 
that a certain group of people are on the bottom and the others are 
served very well at the top. 

If I can complain all day, I would bore you. What I need to do is 
try to givv? you some solutions to the problems. One of the things I 
think you need to understand is that no program can be replicated 
on one piece of paper that another piece of paper will also prove 
successful. What I ^m saying is that only bodies, individuals, per- 
sons, can make^programs work:" Rand Corp. cannot come up with 
reading programs that mean anything unless there arfe people in . 
there to make those programs work and, therefore, who teaches 
the child^who teaches the child— is more important than all the 
other wheres, whens, whys, and hows of education. 
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Who is the teacher? That comes from who is the* parent also as 
the ultimate teacher, and who-fe the parent in the school. Who is 
the local parentis individual? I see no benefit in saying to an all- 
black school in an urban gHetto situation that it is to your advan- 
tage in any way that the Offic^ of Civil Rights mandate forces that 
the majority of your teaching'staff must be white. That is of no ad- 
vantage to the child. It is of no disadvantage to the child if all the 
teachers are capable. 

I have no problem with people being white or black in terms of 
6 their capabilities. I do^iave a problem with the fact that only in 
inner-city schools doefs this become a non sequitur to me. Why is it 
important to the child that the majority of the teaching staff be 
white? If it is important to integrate schools at all, why is it so im- 
portant to integrate staffs ^and yet admit to the fact that racially 
isolated minority schools are in fact existing, and legally given 
credibility by saying we can't do any better and we refuse to? We 
will spend a lot of money doing other things other than integrating 
schools. ' ^ 

Saying all of that, saying that what is most important, well, first 
of all, who teaches the child? We in the school districts need the 
flexibility to determine more effectively who will teach our chil- 
dren, and for that I call for, urgently appeal for, more community 
input into who works in the schools. 

I think we are servants, of the parents. Although I am the princi- 
pal of the school and am given certain powers and authority by the 
education code in the State of California, I am still a servant of the 
people who pay my salary. If I lose sight of that, then, in fact, J 
think I am something more than I am, when in fact I am only a 
servant; a higher priced servant, but still a servant. It means that I 
must be more sensitive to the needs of the people. 

If the community does not want me as the principal, I should not 
be the principal. I should^ not be superimposed ifpon a community 
and say that the community will have nothing to say about who 
the principal is, they will have nothing to say about who the teach- 
ers are. I4hink that is ridiculous. 

Certainly I have the ultimate say-so on whether a teacher gets 
an unsatisfactory evaluation, but I think that the community 
should be in the first situation when the teacher is interviewed. 
The community should have an interviewing situation to deter- 
mine who is the principal of a school. What use is it for me to pass 
a unified school district test which has no community input at all? 
To test what? To test how my colleagues think about me. If I am a 
menJber of the *'Good 'Ole Boys Club*' I will be principal forever. 

There is no Evaluation process for principal right now. 

The superintendent doesn't know what I am doing in my school. 
I could be stealing money. He will find out 10' years later vvhen an 
audit comes. By that time, 10 years worth of children will have 
been destroyed, which is happening every day in certain situations, 
not because of the principal necessarily, but because of what is 
happening in the schools. » , 

So the community needs a definite input base into who works m 
the school. And we need not be afraid of the community. They are 
not to be construed as being ignorant. That is a racist point of 
view. Black people^ as well as white people as well as Hispanic 
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people as well as other cultures are all capable of racism, and if we 
are capable, we are sometimes guilty of it. Racism in the negative 
sense I am faking of, where the expectation of a certain group of 
people IS different from another group of people. 
^ Some of the teachers that I had to remove from my school were 
bjack. More were black than were not black, basically because 
their own racism had let them assume that the quality of black life 
IS not as important as the quality of white life, so their expectation 
tor themselves and their kids was less than what I Would expect 
and thev had to go, too. 

It makes no difference to me what the color of a teacher's skin is. 
I stand before you as someone who has been mistaken for being 
something other than a b'ack man, and I never heard a child call 
me out of my name or say that I was unfair to him, even when he 
fl^. ^ something else, which says to me it doesn't mean 
any difference what the child thinks I am. If I treat him fairly he 
or she will respond to me. 

I know, of course, that there are situations that we cannot con- 
trol m individual matters, but I urge us to put into effect teeth into 
the situation to give the community control. 

^Another point of view that I wish to express is what is the role of 
the outlying business communities? I would urge for some propos- 
als that I put in here. I would like to see more parents being al- 
lowed to come on school campuses. It is one thing to welcome par- 
ents; it another thing to involve them. 

All principals say parents are welcome. When you ask them the 
last tinie they talked to any parents in a meaningful way they say 
at the last advisory council meeting. Well, 6 people showed up and 
there are 2,000 parents in the school. What is the outreach? Well, 
principals are frustrated. We don't know how to get the people jDut 
Of their homes. ^ . 

But the district doesn't provide for educating the parents. .We 
simply educate children, send them into homes that know nothing 
about what we are doing. If we are truly serious about educating 
we need toT}nd ways to get the parents out of thdr homes. 

One of the proposals that I have tried to elicit around town with 
politicians is, if in fact we can subpena parents who work to' come 
to court and sit 2 weeks, 3 weeks, waiting to be called on a jury 
and sometimes never get called, whv can they not be given 10 days 
out of the year to come to school if they- have children in the 
schools and their employer dimply allows them to do that? It might ' 
not be able to happen m a "Mom and Pop" store because they only 
have one employee, but if most parents— and I am talking about 
black parents now who haveVthe greatjest problem, as I see it, and 
Hispanics also— most of us work for the Government anyway. The 
Government can be the^ first one to do it. If we work for city hall 
why , can't city hall do it? If you are really serious about it, why 
can't the chamber of commerce do it? If, in fact, you want better 
products to work in yotir businesses, you should be interested in 
having a better educated product, and the presence of a parent in a 
school will produce a better educated product. You won't have as 
many functional illiterates. ^ , * 

Picture Utopia. Every school and every classroom on any given 
day there is a\pa^:^nt sitting in the room. Don't you think that the 
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quality of education would improve in that classroom on a daily 
basis? Whether the parent knew the subject mhtter or not, the 
mere presence of a physical body. As the principal of a school, it is 
extremely difficult for me to physically see an unsatisfactory lesson 
being performed. My physical presence in the room makes it a to- 
tally unorthodox situation for the teacher. They put on the best 
show they can, for which I don't blame them. I would, too, given 
the kind of principal I am. 

But when I leave the room, there is another thing that goes on. 
If you talk to the kids, they will tell you that a lot of nonsense is 
going on in the classroom, and the evaluation process that is avail- 
able to me does not allow me to do very much about it unless I 
catch the teacher in the act, which is ver^ difficult to do since I am 
not an invisible person. 

There are other kinds of constraints, and I have tried to outline 
some of my proposals in my treatise here, which was prepared a 
few years ago; not a few, maybe 2 years ago. 

We have begun a program here in Los Angeles that you might be 
interested in which was an outgrowth partially of this document 
that has been implemented irr area 3. Area 3 is under the superin- 
tendency of Phil Jordan. There are three schools in area 3 that 
have been converted into quasi-preparatory schools, and in two 
cases preparatory schools. Let me briefly outline them for you | 95th 
Street Elen^entary School has been turned into a preparatory 
school. It runs K through 5. It feeds into Brett Hart, which is now 
a preparatory intermediate school, grade 6 through 8. The ninth 
graders have come to Washington High, of which I am the princi- 
pal. So Washington High is now a 4-year school. 

This is the first year of the program. It is intended that each one 
of these will feed into the next level and over the years we will 
have a series of feeders. Washington High has magnet schools, by 
the way, magnet centers, and I will talk about that briefly. The 
hope is to raise the academic level and achievement expectations of 
^e children .in each of those schools in a typical inner-city situa- 
tiofiT— — — « ^ 

The key to it was to be able to hire — and we call for zero-based 
hiring; that is, start the teaching staff from scratch.. Let the princi- 
pal and the community pass judgment on who works in the school. 
We came as close to that as we could; 95th and Brett Hart were 
allowed tp hire their teachers from zero base. Washington High, 
where I am the principal, was allowed to at least hire additional 
teachers. to accommodate the new ninth graders, which was equiva- 
lent to zero-based hiring, but not for the entire staff. 

The emphasis there is to create a nonprivate school situation, 
but the expectation that is sometimes present in a private school. I 
take issue with modeling schools like Marva Collins in Chicago, al- 
though I have no problem with Ms. Collins, but the danger of that 
is that once you get to the point where there is a waiting list, you 
then have a tendency to want to select the best of the group and, 
therefore, you have a private school situation. We need to be able 
to take our children where they are, with whatever th^eir problems 
are, and provide resources for them, 'not kick them out of school 
because they don*t fit ouf mold. We need to be able to have re- 
sources to do that. 
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n r aZvFJ^^S?^ '^^ distresses= me greatly in the Los^ Angeles 
. Unified School District is what is called the mandatory integration 
' T; another form of racism where you bus 15,000, 

18,000 black kids, minority kids, every day to the valley, and we 
voluntarily submit to that, so I guess we have no one to blame but 
ourselves as black .people. But why do black people leave so Huent- 
ly out of their own area. 

The PWT program strips the inner-city school of its greatest re- 
sources, academically oriented students. Let me give you an exam- 
ple. Washington High School has 1,400 students per day that are 
bused out of our school voluntarily. Crenshaw High has 1,700 per 
day that are voluntarily bused. Those two schools combined c6m- 
prise percent of the total busing population of the entire unified 
school district There are no white children bused into the inner 
city, as far as I know, at the secondary level. 
Those students take with them all kinds of resources If I were to 

'"u -4.^/"^^®^*'°" ^° ^^^^ busing program, I would 
submit, first, put a cap on the number of students that are allowed 
to leave^any one school. Theoretically, if the entire population of 
Washington High chose to get on a bus tomorrow, the valley would 
accommodate them. All you would have to do is have enough room' 
to accommodate them in the valley and the entire inner city would 
" P« wiped out and all the resources would go to the valley All the 
additional programs would go to the valley. 

Second, if you put a cap on it, make a random selection of those 
kinds of students that are allowed to leave. Example: If you tell me 
that Washington High can only have 500 students leave, at least I 
know what to prepare for, and I would give every student in the 
school a number. The first 500 numbers that were picked would get 
I ^^^'^-i T^^^ '"^^"^ doctors' kids would not be able to 

leave, all the lawyers kids would not be able to leave. It would be 
a random sample and the-valley would have to not be able to hand- 
pick the kinds of kids they choose to be integrated with. The expec- 
tation level IS different in both situations. 

I was asked a question by a reporter who said to me that recent 
statistics show that in the University of California system, we did a 
study on minority students who were freshmen.. Here were the re- 
sults, and you can make your own conclusions. Results were the 
following: 

You took a ^sample of minority students who came from inner- 
city segregated schools. Another sample of minority students who 
came from integrated schools. They both had the same grade-point 
average when they left the high school. At the end of the first year 
, in tfie UC system, the minority kids who had come from the inner- 
city schools had a lower grade-point average than the minority kids, 
who came from the integrated schools. 

His question , was: Does that suggest to you that the kids who 
came from the inner-city schools were given grades and did not 
really have those grade-point averages, those B-plus grade-point 
averages, 3.0, as they were purported to have? Does it suggest that 
grades are given away in the inner city? . ■ 

I said: 

Well, it depends 6n who are. That is one way to look at it. Let me give you an- 
other point of view. Does it suggest to you that perhaps the students in the valley 
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who were minority students were not given the grades they should have been given 
in the first place, because there was no expectation that they would be valedictori- 
ans, and instead of being given A's like they should have been, they were given B s, 
and consequently they both came out with a 3.0. average but perhaps the child m 
the valley was supposed to get A's and was supposed to be the valedictorian, but the 
expectation of his taking physics and chemistry is nonexistent and, therefore, he 
was put back into a B-plus status. Consequently, when they both hit the university, 
they both said they had B's, but I dare say that it means the inner city ig giving 
away grades to the contrary. If so many kids fail in the inner 'city, why would we be 
giving away grades? 

But if you perceive it that way, you can perceive racism or you 
cannot perceive racism. Our mayor asked a question a few months 
ago* of a group of black educators. There were about 500 people in 
the room, broad experience in the inner-city schools. He asked 
them, **When is the last time any of you saw a white custodian 
working in your inner-city schools?" Nobody raised their hand. 
Never had seen one. 

The question was: What do you think? Do you think that white 
people don't do custodial work in this unified school district? You 
see white electricians. You see white painters. You see white teach- 
ers. You certainly see white principals. You see white office manag- 
ers. You see white cafeteria workers. But you never see white cus- 
todians in black schools. Why is that? Is that because it is not in 
the best interests of black children to have them see white people 
pick up their trash? 

But if you don't perceive that as a racist point of view, you never 
assume that is a problem. You presume that the teacher is femi- 
nine. You presume the custodian is black. And you make some 
other kinds of presumptions that are racist and sexist. The bottom 
line is that we need to revamp the entire system, but not so much 
by revolution. Internally it can be done with some consciousness 
raising. But it doesn't have to do with talking about what feels 
good for kids and what feels good for teachers. It is what is good for 
kids, and teachers have to adjust to that. 

I do not believe that a teacher is demoralized by hard work. I do 
not believe that a teacher or a system is demoralized by the de- 
mands upon them. Yes, I do demand lesson plans in my school. 
Yes,, we have done some successful things at Washington High. In 
the 2 years that I have been principal we have reduced violence 
and vandalism more^han any other school in the district, minus 23 
percent the first year, another 14 percent the second year. That is 
the statistics of the Los Angeles Unified School District. You can 
read them for yourself. This is not simply things I have made up 
out of the air. I could go on and on. . 

I think that one of the other things that you need to address is 
the problem of safety in the schools. The majority of black people, I 
think, leave their own communities because they think the schools 
are not safe. They in fact will not be safe unless. we address what 
really exists. There are certain things that exist called gangs. 
Gangs exist. If they exist, let us not keep trying to address them 
with people with pupil services personnel credentials as their only 
criteria for addressing problems in the school; You need people 
who understand what the functions of gangs are^ who can relate to 
young men because it is, a young man problem, lyoung black male, 
young Hispanic male. That is the problem. That is who you are 
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afraid of. That is who other IS-year-olds are afraid of. If a 15-year- 
old told you today the thing that they fear the nbost, they would 
not say the bogey hian, they would not say the police; they would 
say another 15-year^ld, because they are the most murderous 
people in our society today, not because they want to be; but be- 
cause we have nothing to address them: Unless you are willing to 
put gang diversion programs in the schools, you will always have 
gangs. 

Sometimes I believe in my own small way that maybe we don't 
want to change things, because if we had no such thing as non- 
readers beyond the third grade in America, there would be no need 
for remedial reading programs. A lot of people would go broke. If 
O^u didn't have gangs, there would be no need for police dfficers to 
the extent that we have them. We don't need more police officers 
on the campus. What we need are community people on campus 
walking the halls. They need to be paid to do that. If we keep 
saying you people ought to volunteer, well, you people are working 
hard every day, so how can you people volunteer when all you have 
is a single parent working in a home with five or six kids, who has 
to go to work. How can they keep coming to the school every day to 
volunteer to clean up the bathrooms and the marihuana and all 
the cither things that go on? 

We. have our priorities in the wrong place. Area advisers and all 
those other people that push paper around every day, I question as 
to whether or not they really have a legitimate right to call them- 
selves educators. My concept of an educator is somebody who can 
walk away from their \york station and within 1 minute put their 
hands on a product, a child. If you can*t do that, then you aren't an 
educator. You are something else. And be willing to admit that you 
are something else. But unless you are working with the child, 
then you are not really an educator. You are an implementer, you 
are an administrator, you are some kind of otiier person, but that 
is not what you do for a living. 

We need to have more resources, in the schools. The schools are 
the place where everybody gets to go. Criminals, saints, everybody 
in the world, has one thing in common. They came through school. 
All criminals don't wind up in jail. All sinners don't ever go to 
church. So the only place where you will ever find every kind of 
person in the world is a school, and that is the place where these 
programs must start. 

In my proposal, I have outlined some responsibilities not only for 
the school, but for the b.usiness community, for the parents, for the 
students themselves. Our children are only a reflection of us. If we 
mirror a negative image to them; they will implement it exquisite- 
ly, and to their own detriment, in fact: There are lots of things that 
we can do, but we have to do them now, because in 1990 we will 
wonder where the 1980's went, and they will have gone down the 
tubes again with another several generations of illiterate young- 
sters unless we are willing to begin to take some drastic steps right 
now. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of George McKenna follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of George J. McKenna III, Principal, George Washington 
Hi(GH School and President, Council of Black Administrators, Los Angeles 
Unified School District 

1. overview 

Objective: To provide a plan to address the needs of racially isolated minority 
schools. To establish a working model which may be imitated and implemented on a 
District-wide basis. 

: Rationale: A current working model is necessary in order to establish a standard 
for excellence for all RIM schools which is more than conjecture and hypothesis. 

Plan: To identify one or more target communities in which a senior high school 
and its predominant feeder junior high and ultimate feeder elementary school are 
utilized as the experimental community. , 

In establishing such a target community, consideration should be given to the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Does the community have a nearby post secondary institution available in 
order to measure the success beyond high school? 

2. Is the community predominately minority and racially isolated? 
Responsibility and guidelines will be established on the part of the District, local 

school, parents, students, business and community. 

II. DISTRICT RESPONSIBILITIES 

Objective: To provide a learning situation for the Black child which guarantees 
educational excellence and to eliminate those policies, practices, programs and pro- 
cedures which impede this goal. 

Rationale: The right of Black children to an equal and effective educational oppor- 
tunity is a fundamental right, protected in the Constitution and re-affirmed in the 
courts. 

Plan: 1. Remove the Office of Civil Rights and District restrictions which require 
by law that the school must have a majority of white teachers in a predominately 
minority student populated school. 

2. Hire all faculty and staff from a zero base, that is, no personnel currently em- 
ployed have qua ran teed rights of employment within the school. The entire school* 
staff will be hired as in the staffing of a new school. 

3. Allow for the community input in the hiring of all staff, especially the principal 
of the school All parents of children currently attending should be invited to a 
screening session to select the administrative team. An elected group of parents 
from within the group should be allowed to participate in the selection of all staff in 
conjunction with the principal. The principal will have the ultimate authority in. 
hiring and evalution of staff. 

4. The District should establish a written criteria for the specific qualifications for 
a RIM school teacher. These criteria should not be general and all encompassing, 
but rather quite specific in all areas such as community commitment, expectation of 
student achievement, agreement with community goals and philosophies, and will- 
ingness to serve the special needs of minority students. Additionally^ the District 
should utilize these criteria in the recruiting of teachers by the Personnel Unit. 

5. [The District should clearly establish its commitment to differentiated staffing, 
and to provide for the special needs of RIM schools. The reduction of the counseling 
ratio to 150 students to 1 teacher should be an example of the recognition of the 
need for counselors in RIM schools. Other examples are: 

(a) The guarantee of group counselors in each school, 

(b) The establishment of "gahg" counselors in the schools. Since gangs do exist 
and are a tremendous influence on the students and community, special persons are 
needed to cope with the problem. 

(c) Establish a full time "Community Coodinator" position to involve the parents 
and the community in the day to day operation of the school. 

(d) Establish a full time student activities coordinator position to provide positive 
activities for students such as peer cpunseiing, student exchanges, motivational ac- 
tivities and programs, big brother/sister programs and other image building activi- 
ties. ■* • 

fe) Provide more, school psychologist time. A full tin^e position in each school 
would be most desirable. 
(0 Establish an Opportunity Program in each of the target schools. 

6. Establish a quota on PWT students leaving the home school. No more than 10 
percent of any home school student population should be allowed to leave the com- 
munity by virtue of PWT. No school should be drained of up to one third of its stu- 
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dent resources as is currently occurring at Washington High School. Precedence has 
been established in that quotas currently exist on students transferiting on open per- 

■ Since the type of student who leaves the Black community is as significant as 

the number of students who leave, a more equitable selection process should be 

; adopted to determine which students are allowed to participate in PWT. As an ex- 
ample: Invoke a lottery system wherein each student in the home school would be 
assigned a number and the priority choice would be given to those students whose ^ 
numbers were drawn within the established quota. This would serve to offset to 
some extent the current practice of predominately high achieving students being 
bussed in disporportionate numbers1)ut of the home "school. 

7. Provide easy access of white students to the RIM schools by use of PWT into 
the Black schools. Actively recruit white students to attend Black schools in the 
target area. , 

^. Guarantee a safe and secure campus for students, teachers and community Su- 
pervision Aides should be assigned on the basis of special needs determined by* size 
of campus, student population, logistical access to campus and other criteria Aides 
should be community based persons. 

9. Establish a team approach to the staffing of a school, not the current policy of 
reassigning a new administrator to a school wh^re the current teaching staff is 
united in its commitment to personality cliques, teacher apathv and low student ex- 
pectations. A new principal should be allowed to bring an elitie team of teachers to 
the school m an attempt to re-establish higher standards. As an example, if admin- 
istratore are in fact to be demoted to the classroom because of budget cuts they 
should be organized into a team and placed into individual schools as a unit 

10. Principals should be allowed to select department chairpersons rather than 
have them elected by teachers as is the policy now. The principal cannot function as 
the instructional leader if the persons assigned to implement department objectives 
are selected on the basis of popularity. 

11. Provide a smaller class size ratio similar to provisions made in mid-site school 
I.e. Ratio of 1 to 2o. 

12. Additional money for supplies and equipment must be allocated. As an exam- 
ple, i! the absence and transiency rate is extremely high, more money is needed for 
purchase of absence report forms, paper for daily master absence lists, attendance 
accounting forms and other necessary materials. There are numerous other exam- 
ples ot the need for additional monies in RIM schools. 

13. Re-define clerical norms to meet the needs of unusually high :work loads and 
demands due to excessive clerical needs. The burden would be taken from the teach- 
ers who are currently inundated with clerical functions due to an inadequate cleri^ 
cal staffing ratio based-on student enrollment. 

14. Establish policy which mandates parent conferences due to excessive non-ill- 
ness absence of the student from school. 

lo. One full time Pupil gervices and Attendance Counselor assigned to each 
school. 

IG. Provide funding for more field trips for students since raciallv isolated stu-- 
dents have limited exposure beyond the immediate environment. 

17. Make a 3 to 5 year commitment to this experimental program at the targeted 
schools. »- o o 

15. Make a commitment to expand the program if significant measurable results 
are achieved. ^ 

19. The retention of a full (i period day for all students. 

^0. Expand student to student-interaction programs between Black and White stu.^-* 
dents. 

HI. LOCAL SCHOOL RESPONSIBILITIES 

Objective: To provide an atmosphere for learning with clearlv defined goals for 
students and teachers, and to promote and develop confidence and self-esteem in mi- 
nority.children. 

Rationale: Students learn best in an atmosphere that permits and expects -learn- 
ing. Students cannot gain a feeling of self worth unless there is a commitment to 
self-esteem as a positive goal. 

Plan: 1. Establish a master plan for student and teacher expectation. 

2. Establish and enforce a mandatory homework policy. 

3. Establish and enforce a workable student attendance accountability program 

4. Establish a flexible schedule for teacher working dav to allow for remedial 
classes after regular school hours.: 
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' 5. Elstabiish a School Within a Schoo! for students who need remediation in read-, 
ing, writing and mathematics. Adopt a basic approach for students requiring reme- 
diation, as in Lau plan. 

6. Establish a teacher exchange program between Senij^r, Junior and Elementary 
schools to provide remediation and enrichment for students. Example: students in 
secondary schools who need assistance may be best served by the skills of an ele- 
mentary level teacher on a visiting lecturer basis. Conversely, elementary pupils 
may be enriched in specific subject area^ by secondary teachers who are specialists 
in subject matter such as math and science. 

7. Establish departmental and subject area continuums and engage in regular 
staff development and teacher exchange of ideas. 

8. Staff development should be meaningful and local school goal oriented. Leader- 
ship must be developed from within existing staff. 

9. Provide a child care program on campus for the needs of parents who wish to 
do volunteer work on campus. 

10. Establish an "extended family" concept which encourages the involvement of 
total community into the operation of the school. 

11. Adopt the policy that all school personnel are servants of the community in 
which they work and are employed to meet the needs of the students and 
community. 

IV. PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

Objective: To establish guidelines for parents whose children attend the targeted 
schools. 

Rationale: If students are to learn the parent must be actively involved in the 
process. 

.Plan: 1. The parent must be responsible for the attendance of the child. The 
school should only be responsible for notifying the parent of the absence of the stu- 
dent, but the parent must assume the responsibility for the attendance of the child. 

2. Each parent must commit at least one hour of service per month at the school 
during the normal school day, for the entire tenure of the students enrollment. (See 
VI No, 2) 

la.) The presence of parents on campus would significantly- if not totally reduce 
the need for security agents on campus. Parents on campus would serve to raise the 
feeling of belonging and ownership on the part of students for the local school envi- 
ronment. 

" 3. Parents must enforce the homework standards of the school. 

4. Parents must attend all conferences involving their children as it relates to 
school concerns and agree to parental counseling after school hours. 

V. STUDENT RESPONSIBILITIES 

Objective: To e&'tablish guidelines for students which would allow the maximum 
productivity in all academic, cultural, extra-curricular and racial activities. 

Rationale: Cloarly defined goals must be established if students are to strive for 
the achievement of those goals. 

Plan: 1. All students must attend all classes on a regular basis and failure to do so 
must result in a parent conference. 

2. Students must choose a definite goal i.e. post secondary education or employ-" 
ment, «• . 

3. No overt act of violence will be permitted by any student. Failure to comply 
may result in removal from the school. 

4. Student must be involved in peer counseling programs which provide positive 
interaction with peers. 

T). Students must assume the responsibility for the cleanliness of their cam[ius. 

VI. BUSINESS RESPONSIBILITIES 

Objective: To establish a clearly defined role of the business community in the op- 
eration of the school. 

Rationale: If the goal of education is to produce productive citizens in the aca- 
demic and business world, the business community must commit an effort to estab- 
^ lish a relationship. 

Plan: 1. Business and professional persons and companies should. adopt a school 
on a regular basis. This would involve providing speakers, resources, possible em- 
ployment, and other motivational activities for students. 
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2. Employers should provide released time with pay for parents who wish to pro* 
vide one hour per month of school service to the school of the childs' enrollment. 
This is similar to the paid time allocated to employees for jury duty servicer Parents 
on campus will greatly enhance the performance of students and thereby produce a 
more marketable potential employee resulting in increased business productivity.. 

3. Employers who hire school age youngsters should utilize the school as the 
"clearing house" or employment agency. No student should be allowed to work as a 
substitute for going to school Adopted "we hire no drop-outs" philosophy for stu- 
dents who are of school age. Allow the school to be the vehicle through which em- 
ployment is secured. 

4. Establish and publicize clearly defined skills and attitudes which are necessary 
for entry level employment so that schools may inform and educate students as to 
the expectations for possible employment. Actively recruit students for employment 
from within the neighborhood school. 

Vh. COMMUNITY RES PONSIBIU TIES 

Objective: To establish a vehicle for the active and positive involvement of the 
total community or "extended family" into daily operations of the school. 

Rationale: Those persons most affected by the educational institutions, the stu- 
dents and parents, are leajt a6le to effect the outcome of policy decisions which 
impact upon them directly."* 

Plan: 1. Community based organizations should make their presence known to the 
school and offer to become involved in an active way. 

2. Churches should not be separated from schools. The separation of church and 
state should not be a total disenfranchisement from institutiorfs of religious and 
moral affiliation. Local clergy must make their presence felt in the daily operation 
of the school program. . ^ ♦ 

3. Community based support groups should be established to provide volunteer 
support to the local school. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. McKenna. If you have the time 
and can remain, we will certainly be sure to get you out before 3. 
Is that all right? 

Mr. McKenna. Surely. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Jackson, let us hear from you and then we 
will question the three witnesses together. Mitchell Jackson, chair- 
man of the Los Angeles Unified School District Black Education 
Commission. 

STATEMENT OF MITCHELL JACKSON, CHAIRMAN, LOS ANGELES 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT AFRICAN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
COMMISSION 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. Congressman Hawkins. 

I would like to make a correction at this point. The Black Educa- 
tion Commission is no longer in existence. It is now called the Afri- 
can American Education Commission. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. I will make that correction. 

Mr. Jackson. I have prepared a statement that you have but, 
like Mrs. Haynes, I would like to talk somewhat extemporaneously 
also. I think I can cover more territory like that, and eventually 
you will probably read the statements. I would hope that this com- 
mittee would read the statements that we have prepared. 

Point 1, I would like to address the area of gangs, to which Mr. 
McKenna has just alluded. The problem has always bothered those 
of us who are members of the commission because we have always 
tried to study out and determine what gangs really are. 

When people talk about the gangs in the Los Angeles Unified 
School District, they are talking about a certain number of young, 
mostly .male, black and brown youths. Usually it is the bad or puni- 
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tive process that comes forth. It is the contention of the African 
American Education Commission that there are far more serious 
gangs that are permitted to peruse this city and do far greater 
harm to the children or the students who are in the Los Angeles 
Unified School District. 

At this point, we have to start at the top when we talk about 
that gang of people down at 450 North Grand who are called the 
board members. That is a gang qf people sitting together making 
decisions for people and wreaking all kinds of havoc against those 
particular students that are in the community. 

We also had a thing about the g^g of staff persons in the school 
district who are also carrying out the so-called instructions or di- 
rections of that particular gang of school board people. 

Then we have to talk about the gang of policemen who are out 
there patrolling. We have to talk about the gang of principals who 
are administering a school. We have to talk about the gang of 
teachers who are in the classrooms who are wreaking permissive 
kinds of violence eigainst our children in that they bring out what 
we are presently calling generational genocide. There are too many 
of our students who are coming out of the schools who are func- 
tional illiterates. 

I think that area of gangdom needs to be addressed by the Fedet-. 
al Government as well as by those of us who are parents, the gang 
of parents who are also a part of that total process, just on the 
gang process,, Congressman Hawkins. 

Next I want to talk about discipline, discipline in the Los Ange- 
les Unified School District as we perceive it.. Everybody talks about 
discipline of the student, and every time they talk about the disci- 
pline of the student it is punitive in its process. The education code 
is punitive where students are concerned. The general administra- 
tive guide of the school district is punitive toward the students, 
where it is concerned. The general pupil personnel policies that are 
handed out by the superintendent and the board of education is pu- 
nitive toward students where it is concerned. 

In that whole process, we usually deal with what the student is 
or^ is not doing? and we completely forget about the kind of disci- 
plines that need to be addressed by those factions when it deals 
with the teachers and those persons who have the legal responsibil- 
ity of educating our children. 

Most of the minority, or so-called minority, students in the Los 
Angeles Unified School District are well-mannered children. It is 
only a very few of them who are put off into that other kind of 
territory or category that has to be known as discipline, and that 
discipline continues to be punitive, but nobody addresses the disci- 
pline of learning, which is most important and the reasons for the 
existence of the schools that are in Los Angeles and all over this 
Nation. 

The second point I would like to talk about is the testing, the 
proficiency ability of students as it is tested in our schools. I am 
appalled that only until this year has there ever been anything de- 
veloped about proficiency testing. Congressman Hawkins, when it 
deals with those persons who are having the responsibility to do 
the teaching. 
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If children are not being taught by individuals who are proficient 
in whatever the categories or specialties of their own educational 
process are, then how in the world.can the students then be held to 
bear the responsibility? And then how can the State and how can 
the school district sit back and develop proficiency tests that only 
IS going to test the minimal basic skills of these students'? The ex- 
pectation, a term that Mr. McKenna just used, is extremely racist 
as we perceive it anyway. Certainly we should be struggling and 
striving to get something that is very high. 

No. 3, or part 2 of this testing is the standardized test. We always 
wondered were these students being taught the things that are sup- 
posed to be contained on that testing form? I think of the number 
Qt tests that our students are given, not only when they get in the 
senior high school level or junior high school level, but way down 
in the elementary school level. Certainly somebody would have de- 
veloped some tests that were going to determine whether or not 
there are some inadequacies as they are being presented to those 
students at that early level. . 

As we see it in the Los Angeles Unified School District, we are 
losing too many of our secondary students simply because the in- 
topmation contained on the tests that are being given is not ger- 
mane to what IS actually happening with those students and in 
J;nose particular individual schools. 

I think in my talk about gangs, I talked about the violence proc- 
ess, and I am extremely concerned about the violence that is being 
perpetrated against black children now. It is not overt or covert; it 
is juot there, that is all. When a group of students are permitted to 
matriculate through school and then come out of that school not 
being able to perform, then the responsibility must not fall on that 
student. The responsibility must fall on those persons who are sup- 
posed to be working in a cooperative form to advance the educa- 
tional process and the learning process for those students in the 
schools. 

I know of no greater violence that'^could be perpetrated against 
our students. Congressman Hawkins, than the degrading, the de- 
moralizing and the degeneration of the moral and mental stand- 
fi .r. J o , students who are matriculating in the Los Angeles 
Unified School District. We have to talk about the violence as it 
pertains to the physical aspect and to the mental aspect as well, 
and It IS the mental part, as well, that is going lacking at this par- 
ticular point in the Los Angeles Unified School District. 

I must talk on point 3, the textbooks and the teacher shortages 
that are existent in the Los Angeles Unified School District 

When the responsibility is placed upon the children, the stu- 
dents, to complete a prescribed course of study at local school and 
then we go to the schools, we find out that there are not enough 
textbooks for the students that are in those particular' schools 
There are.500,000-some students in the Los Angeles Unified School 
District, and I dare say that the 123,000 or 128,000 black students 
do not have enough textbooks for each of the classes that they are 
pursuing each day, then how in the world can a child successfully 
matriculate through a coarse if he or she does not even have the 
textbooks. 
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Then the second part of it: Even if they did have the textbooks, 
how could they go through that course if they didn't have some- 
body sitting in the classroom to teach them from those textbooks? 
In two of our areas now, administrative areas, in Los Angelas, we 
know that since September in one of them there are almost 300 
classes that are not filled by teachers. I know in another area, the 
second area, there are more than 300 teacher positions that are not 
filled by teachers, and there are no substitutes available for them! 
Theh how can that responsibility fall upon those students who are 
matriculating in those particular schools? 

.1 also know of another school. Congressman Hawkins, which 
since September, a single school, which has had 300 unmanned 
classroom hours since September, since school started on Septem- 
ber 15. That is jusl in one school. And we have statistics to prove 
that they arfe everywhere, all over this district. 

It was not a Civil Rights Act that caused the deterioration, not 
enough textbooks in the schools. We, from the ethnic commission, 
or the African American Education Commission, submitted a pro- 
posal to this board some 4 years ago talking about that particular 
aspect, and wrote a proposal to the board and they turned it down 
and, gave us a report saying that x number of dollars are being 
spent for textbooks and yet we had gone in the schools and found 
out that over 75 percent of the kids did not have the textbooks in 
their particular classes. That is every class. 

More importantly, I think, in this point, though, is that the lack 
or shortage of teachers in the black community is not something 
»new. ^It is not a phenomenon that just developed. Historically in 
the Cos Angeles Unified School District this has been a problem, 
and historically thos6 persons or those levels of government in the 
Los Angeles School District have done nothing to talk, or to dis- 
solve, or to ameliorate these kinds of conditions, and I am referenc- 
ing the board, I am referencing the superintendent's staff, and 
those persons who are in the decisionmaking processes. 

This lack or shortage didn't just develop, and yet nowhere have 
we been able to find that there is any plati that the Los Angeles 
Unified School District has put together that is going to try to 
eliminate that one particular process. We just do not have the 
books and no one seems to care about it except those of us who are 
working out here in the field all day. it is not new. It is an histori- 
cal process, and I think you can review the records of the Los An- 
geles Unified School District to find out about it. 

I heard Mr. McKenna talk about the racial or number of teach- 
ers that are in the Los Angeles Unified School District, ^and things 
of that sort, and he mentioned the office of civil rights. It is a mis- 
nomer, because people are going all around this district saying that 
the office of civil rights is mandating x number for this ratio. What 
they are not saying is that* it is not coming from the office of civil 
rights in our original form; that the figures that are being used 
and issued by the office of civif rights are figures that the Los An- 
geles Unified School District has put together and sent to the office 
of civil rights, and then thef are using the figures that were devel- 
oped here in the Los Angeles Unified School District. 

The teacher-to-pupil ratio has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
teacher-to-pupil ratio as they exist in the actual schools. The prob- 
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lem there is that the teachers are being, given this ratio simply be- 
cause of the number of people that are on the work force in the Los 
Angeles Unified School District. If they have 25,000 or 30,000 
teachers, then that is the ratio that they are using. Those are the 
numbers that they are using. It has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the 500,000-some children that are in the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. 

It is a big problem. We on the African American Education Com- 
mission then are going to ask that the Federal Government in its 
exploration in this hearing do something. Of course, I cannot ab- 
solve the Federal Government either in tht ir responsibility, since 
they seem to be — 1 don't know what you call it, the mother or the 
father or the leaders, whatever they are- -but they have been 
remiss in their responsibility to all of the citizens of these United 
States arid those especially who are in the public schools of the 
. United States. 

You allow and permit the school districts over this Nation, and 
specifically the Los Angeles Unified School District, to — well, you 
give them funds for supplemental purposes, to supple'^ment the ex- 
isting program that is already in existence. If you were' to check 
the Los Angeles Unified School District, you would find that there 
is no program, a basic program, already put together. That is the 
thing that bothers us. 

The progressive recycling of ineffective public ^hool, local 
school, administrators is another problem that exists in the Los 
Angeles Unified School District. You^take a principal who is not 
able even, he or sh to do a local school program, and when he or 
she proves ineffective at one school, they will take that principal 
and move him or her 10 blocks down the street and let him contin- 
ue to do that same process. 

Generational genocide is the thing that we are calling it. Con- 
gressman Hawkins, and that is what has existed in the Los Ange- 
les Unified School District. I am not talking from these things that 
I believe; I am talking from t ie research and information that we 
have gathered. Most of the information is coming out of the Los 
Angeles Unified School District statistics. I h&ve copies of all that 
kind of stuff. We can support the things that we have said. 

We know that — well, racism does reign supreme in Los Angeles 
Unified School District. Unless we can get some assistance, unless 
the Government stops funding Los Angeles Unified School District 
for the failures that they produce, and continues to fund the SEA's, 
the State educational^ agencies who grant all of the different kinds 
of waivers so that they can do something else, and stop actually 
supplanting and develop some basic programs, then the Govern- 
ment funds can be used for supplemental programs, and adminis- 
trators like Mr. McKenna won t have to be out here hollering, 
about the number of children who are in PWT. 

I want to finally say that we totally abhor the so-called magnet 
program. We believe inherently that if there is so much goodness 
in the magnet programs that are existent in Los Angeles Unified 
School District, then they should not be given to just a few of the 
students, but all of the students who are in the Los Angeles Uni- 
fied School District should be given the privilege or . the right to 
those particular programs since they are so great. 
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The PWT program to which Mr. McKenna alluded, not only does 
it take away the students from the local schools, but it also takes 
all of the resources. Not only does it take all of he resources, it 
also d^ciriiates the school programs at the local schools when these 
students have gone. Mr. McKenna would be hard pressed at his 
school today to find five chemistry classes, or other schools that are 
in Los Angeles. 

We lose all of that respect. We don't have—and I knpw this for a 
fact — we don't have business courses at schools. Children have to 
leave the local high schools to go down to Abe Freedman on the 
weekends so they can take business courses. I think the Govern- 
ment, in its responsibility to the citizens, and its application of 
funds — and funds are not importgint if the people who are in the 
classrooms are not able to address the issues as Jthey relate to chil- 
dren, and unless we can put ''public" back into public education, 
then we are in for great, great turmoil that is going to develop, and 
the revolution this time is going to enmesh or include alt of the 
people who are involved in the educational process. 

Thank you very much for your time. 

[T^e prepared statement of Mitch Jackson follows:] 

Prepared Statemknt of Mitch Jackson, Chairperson, African American 
Education Commission 



A. The African American Education Commission has not been able to find any 
effective school programs or effective schools as the above "may relate to the aca- 
demic achievement of the students. 

B. The paper programs exemplify goodness and effectiveness, but the statistical 
reports indicate a totally different aspect as reported by the school district. 

C. The Staff Development Component in Los Angeles City Schools /or teachers 
and educational aides are too few, too short, and exhibits a lack of 'content and 
methodology which leaves the classroom teacher unable to present an effective 
learning session for students, 

D. Lack of knowledge of the instructional curriculum leads to grave misuse of in- 
structional periods for the students. 

E. The local school principals exhibition of responding to upper administrative de- 
sires precludes their administering to the needs of the student population, thus 
short changing students of full and comprehetisive learning sessions. 

n. school bkhavior as a critical element in the learning'Trocess and in 

EDUCATION quality 

A. This "school behavior" process firstly belongs to the Board of Education. The 
policy setting regulations are contained in the general Administrative Guide, com- 
monly called Board Rules. This group bears the responsibility of all programs, deci- 
sions, plannings, evaluations, etc. in the district. Some of the short comings of this 
Board are: information, gathering, receiving and dissemination. Thfe Board only 
works on data developed by the superintendent's staff. It totally dismisses "informa- 
tion data" gathered by other organizations, groups, etc. that are a part of the city 
constituency, especially in the so called minority communities, the dissemination of 
information to the local school communities is almost always "fragmentary" and 
"watered down." Local school staffs are almost never informed regarding upper ad- 
rpinistrative memoranda. 

B. School behavior concerns as it relates to students is always punitive and nega- 
tive. There are no "behavior" concerns that relate to principals, teachers, counsel* 
otay area administrators, superintendents. Board members that reflect any negativ- 
isms. ^Anything that the above groups do is always supported by each group and the 
students and parents must bear the responsibility. The constant white-washing of 
incidents perpetrated by these groups is a commonality in Los Angeles City Schools 
in the ethnic minority areas. 



^ i. EFFECTIVE SCHOOL PROGRAMS AND EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 
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The attitudes and expectation^ of principals and teachers have always been of 
great concern to our; students and parents. The constant talking down to our stu- 
dents has prevailed for years and classroom teachers and non-classroom personnel 
constantly tell our students, who have been labeled disadvantaged, to accept your 
grade and don t. aspire to get an ''A" or ''B-; lack of leadership of the local 
scpool principals [s o( paramount concern. Here I am referencing principals who 
don t have the ability* to administer a local school program. The most blatant behav- 
ior m this area is the school district's re-cycling of ineffective principals; when they 
prove unable to positively function at one school, the district will move that person 
from one school and assign them to another school that is only 8 or 10 blocks away 
and continue to practice that same ineffectiveness. 

III. INSTRUCTION ALLY KKFKCTIVE SCHOOLS KOR POOR CHILDRKN 

We have been unable to locate iristructionally effective schools in the South Cen- 
tral and East Los Angeles areas. Let us reference just some of the inadequacies that 
prevail in our S6uth Central and East Los Angeles local schools: Textbooks~our 
school district does not have enough textbooks for the number of students who are 
enrolled in Los Angeles City Schools, At this date, November 6. 1981 there are stu- 
dents in the South Central and East Los Angeles areas who started to school in Sep- 
tember and don t have but one (1) textbook. How could they be^expectod to progress 
through 'a course when there aren't textbooks to be utilized? The content in most 
textbooks that are m use is racist, demeaning and devoid of real truth. The lack of 
the number and the content of the few that are in the schools are only just two of 
the problems. The holding back of students in their.classes is another of the inade- 
quacies that js i^revalent. Stiidents with great abilities and who can move at an ac-" 
cel^cated pace are held back by teachers so they may develop that third level- of 
student. They are not allowed tp grow at.the rate of their abilities. 

The tracking of students into certain remediaj groups within their classes and the 
placing of these students into the slow learning groups that thev never leave all the 
way through school is another of the inadequacies present in our geographic areas 
Our children. ai-e tracked into the most degrading categories, i.e.. EH. EMR, TRM— 
LD, and placed there without parent consent. 

' The utilization of the niany different reading and math programs in our schools 
has a very-bad effect on our students and parents. The high transiency rate of the 
students and the presence of the many programs in reading and math does not 
allow for any continuity in learning. When the child has to go with his or her par- 
ents to another school attendance area, he or she must also contend with another 
program and thus start from square one (1) again. 

Other facts with which we must deal is the high teacher transiency rate, teacher 
absenteeism, shortage of permanent teachers and no substitute teachers. Some of 
our children have already had as m^tny as six or seven teachers since September lo 
of this year. In two of our Administrative Areas, there are approximately 400-500 
teacher shortages. 

For the above mentioned reasons and many more, we have been unable to find 
instructionally effective schools in Los Angeles. 



IV. THE ROLE OF T^E EKDERAL GOVERNMENT IN FACILITATING QUALITY EDUCATION AND 

SCHOOL SUCCESS 

f 

It is with remorse that we view the Federal government's pa^t role in facilitating 
qua ity education and school success. In reviewing the t^Dvernment s past role as a 
facilitator, we must conden:n the general regulations that has been developed We 
must first refer to the specially funded programs, commonly called Compensatory 
Mucation. PL 81^-10 once had as a, requirement, one month's growth 'for students 
for one month s instruction. Although it was not enough, it at least had some ac- 
countability to it. The process degenerated so much that it has allowed the S E A 's 
to penrnit the L.E.A.'s to expect only five months growth for nine months instruc- 
tion. The comparability reports asked for by the Federal government in the past 
onlv dealt with fund expenditures by the S.E.A.'s and L.E.A s. 

The government has also been rewarding the S.E.A.'s and L.E.A. s for the "foil- 
ures they reported in their evaluations. It has allowed the S.E.A.'s to utilize a qom- 
.bination of fund s^ources related to the individual student and set the service 
amount to the student fit an extremely low level. The supplementing rather than 
supplanting clause has been orly words and nothing else. We believe the govern- 
ment should facilitate the total extra fund resources for students by having constant 
monitoring of S.E.A. s and L.E.A.*s; that accountability of both agencies must be a 
fact rather than a report: that the amount ol*^ extra resources should be utilized 
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without a low maximum per student ratio; that there must be comparability in 
areas other than fund expenditures, i.e., pupil .growth, measurable personnel per- 
formance, administrative proficiency; that the government should eradicate the pro- 
miscuous use of ''waivers" and that a greater amount of success for student^ must 
be the rule rather than the exception. Finally, the Federal government must inter- 
cede where the collective bargaining of teacher organizations extracts from the re- 
sources that are designated for studentp. 

< In conclusion, the aforementioned issues are indicative of the areas to be covered 
during my testimony before your subcommittee. At that time I will be prepared to 
provide in greater detail the necessary information concerning the educational proc- 
ess in Los Angeles City Schools. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

I wish to commend all three witnesses for their very excellent 
testimony. You have thrown out a lot of challenges and I am sure 
there are a lot of questions that can be addressed to the problems 
that you have raised. 

Mr. Jackson, let me make sure what the Los Angeles Unified 
School District African American Education Commission is. Is this 
a creature of the unified school district, and if not, what is it? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. It is a creature of the board of education. 
It is mandated or put together on a boiard rule that is numbered 
1995, and we are a subsidiary to the board of education. We are to 
go out and monitor programs, get information, the concerns of the 
black community. 

Mr. Hawkins. And your members are named by the board of 
education? 

Mr. Jackson. No, they are not. 

Mr. Hawkins. How are they selected? 

Mr. Jackson. We hold them at a^ public election in the 
community. 

Mr. Hawkins. I see. They are publicly elected on a community 
basis. 

Mr. Jackson, fhat is right. 

Mr. Hawkins. I see. Thank you. I just think we need that back- 
ground when we address the questions. 

Mrs. Haynes, are you currently employed in the school system? 

Ms. Haynes. No, I am not. I am retired from Los Angeles Uni- 
fied School District June 30,. 1980. I am now serving as the execu- 
tive secretary of the Council of Black Administrators. 

Mr. Hawkins. I see. I just wanted to know the perspective fronni 
which we address the questions. You are, then, a retired principal, 
Mr. McKenna is an active principal, a very active one, and Mr. 
Jackson is a democratically elected — small ' — community elected 
representative of a commission that serves in an advisory capacity 
to the unified school district. 

Mr. Jackson. And I am not an employee of the school district. 

Mr. Hawkins. And you are not an employee of the school dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Hawkins. That is rather obvious, Mr. Jackson. 

Let me first yield to my colleague here for the questions. 

Mr. Kildee, of Michigan. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I really appreciate your testimony. I tell people in real life I was 
a teacher. I still feel I am a teacher, and I just love to hear people 
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talk iabout how education can. be improved. It has been a very help- 
ful panel today. 

Let me ask just a few questions. We have been trying to ask in 
the hearings we had in Washington and now out here, when we do 
find an effective school, how can' we replicate that? Several of you 
referred to that replication. What I can gather from what you have 
been saying here is that it is not primarily so much process or even 
tools, it is people— the principal, the staff, even the parents. 

Is there a Federal role that can be played in encouraging that 
concept of utilizing people in the best possible ^yay to mdke these 
schools more effective? 

Mr. McKenna. Well, the microphone is in my face, and lliave 
never been known to move a niicrophone when it is in my face. 

In respect to that, I think the Federal Government's role can be, 
by holding the local schools accountable for those things which 
they spend their moneys on. If a person is held accountable, they 
haye a way of finding people to do the jobs for which they will be 
held accountable. You can't clone people; not yet we can't. The 
Federal Government's role is, if you hold a local school district ac- 
countable, really accountable, not simply what they tell you they 
have done, really look at it, really have someone there watching on 
a daily basis, monitoring and auditing, you will then find them 
being more receptive to putting in the people to make those pro- 
grams work. 

One of the things that I have always advocated is the team ap- 
proach to administration of a school. Let me giv^ you a typical ex- 
ample. I anfi a brandnew principal. I had never been a principal in 
my life, and I was assigned to Washington High, which is like 
throwing a rabbit in a briar patch, but to some people it would be 
their death knell, because the school was fraught with problems 
that had been coming to them for years. 

But they take a brandnew principal, with no experience^ and 
give that person Washington High. I could have been incompetent, 
" and maybe I am in some people's eyes, but that is what I v/as 
given. I walked in there all alone. No team came with me. I had to 
move out other people who were incompetent- and work on my own. 
I did not bring with me my own assistant principals. I haye no 
power in that, determining who my support staff is. I am simply 
assigned to a school as an individual, and I am stuck with what is 
there. When I say stuck, we are talking^about the individuals. 

The Federal Government's role is simpjy, I think, to be more 
alctive in learning what goes on in a school. How many times, other 
than perhaps in compensatory education programs, do teams of 
Federal monitors come through schools and actually look at what 
they are doing? And not once a year, when you can put on the best 
possible face.' You need to ask ^me hard questions. 

I think the harder your questions are and the higher your expec- 
tations, the greater will be the response from the local school dis- 
trict. 

Mr. KiLDEE. In Washington High, are there any particular Feder- 
al programs that have been especially effective or nelpful to you in 
bringing about some of the changes in the school? 

Mr. McKenna, Interestingly enough, Washington High has no 
Federal programs: 
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Mr. KiLDEE. None at all. 

Mr. McKenna. We are the only inner-city school that qualifies 
for title I funds that does riot receive it because we are too low on 
the priority. The money runs out before it gets to us. So Washing- 
ton High receives no compensatory educational funds. 

Mr. KiLDEE. If more money were appropriated and, therefore, 
you weren't off the scale when the money ran out, do you think 
that title I funds could be used in an effective way to enhance what 
you are already doing? 

Mr. McKenna. If you asked me how I wanted to lise the money, 
and not tell me how to use the money; but then, again, I wouldn't 
say to do that with every principal. So maybe sonieone needs to sit 
down and come up with guidelines that the community feels will 
be effective. You can pump title I moneys into schools, just like 
with poverty programs, and it will all get drained off by the bu- 
reaucracy before it gets to the child. A lot of conventions will be 
held, a lot of drinks will be toasted, and a whole lot of things will 
happen before it gets to the child. 

Compensatory education is a potentially beneficial thing. In its 
actuality, it sometimes remediates us to death. The expectation is 
that all we need is to be remediated. We get Federal funds for 
teaching youngsters math and English, but as long as you keep 
them non reading, you keep them needing title I funds. And if, in 
fact, you show improvement, the title I funds are cut back. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Do any of the others want to comment? 

Mr. McKenna. They both do, I guess. 

Mr. KiLDEE. All right, I will moderate. 
^ Ms. Haynes. When I went to Grape in 1969, there were title III 
Federal funds at the school, and they were a total obstacle and 
roadblock to the program. After I had been there for one semes- 
ter — and I railly won't have time to go into why, but it was sup- 
posed to have been an innovative program that somebody else inno- 
vated and imposed on the school, and that is not innovative. 

It was divisive because it covered kindergarten through the first 
grade when I first arrived. Then it was going to progress ilito the 
second grade and it wasn't ever going to get any hi|her than the 
third grade. * ' 

The first semester I was there, we were monitored and then title 
I funds came that next semester; because I went in during the 
spring term. I can't remembe*-, but we got just lots of money and 
we were frustrated because everybody at the school, in trying to in- 
volve people in planning for the budget, everybody in the school en- 
visioned title I funds meaning to pull people out of the classroom, 
and everybody who had never taught a day in their lives there 
became qualified to come out of the classroom. 

We really had a very frustrating fury that first year, but we got 
ourselves together and we got involved in the team approach. So 
that next year we really had some plans that we had developed by 
working together all year long. Those funds became our lifeblood. 
Without them, we could not have done the kinds of things that we 
did with programing at Grape Street. 

Mr. Jackson. I don't want you to omit me, although I am the 
smallest one up here. 
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You did ask what role the Government could play, and I want to 
address it in that manner. It would be somewhat of a criticism, but 
also a constructive criticism, I hope, and if you don't view it like 
that, that is fine. It is your privilege. I don't care 

What really the Government has been doing in the past and 
what they should stop doing is that all of the funds that they allo- 
cate to the State education agencies, who then allocates the money 
to the local education agencies, the only process that the Govern- 
ment wants to hear is a comparability report. That comparability 
report is only in a financial process. 

The Government, whatever it is, whether it is compensatory edu- 
cation or any other general funds moneys,, they are going to have 
to expect more for the moneys that they are allocating, and they 
are going to have to hold the State education agencies responsible 
not only for the fiscal responsibilities, but the comparability proc- 
ess and the reports that are going to be made are going to have to 
encompass^ student performance, efficiency and proficiency of the 
persons who are utilizing and spending the moneys. The fiscal re- 
sponsibilities and the comparability is going to have to be sure that 
It IS not just the LEA s and the SEA's who are making the deci- 
sions on how the programs are put together, but you are going to 
have to put into it where the parents, the community people are 
going to have to have some decisionmaking powers or you are 
going to continue to get nothing for your money for the reports 
Mr. KiLDEE. Just one final question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 
^Ir. Hawkins. Yes, but will you yield at that point"? 
Mr. KiLDEE. -Yes. 

Mr. Hawkins. If this has been true in the past, then it would 
seem to me the problem would be even greater under the concept 
ot returning control to the local agencies, the local school districts, 
or block granting moneys without any particular standards or cri- 
teria or any controls. 

Would you agree that that threat is even greater"? 

Mr. Jackson. I would agree. 

Mr. Hawkins. What you seem to be saying is that money should 
^not be given without at least some control over what happens to 
the money. What is happening— and this gets back to the Federal 
responsibility, I think, that Mr. McKenna indicated, or perhaps you 
did in your remarks-is that there v ill be less possibility of those 
ot u§ at the Federal level having any say-so. 

Mr. Jackson. And there would be less possibility of those of us 
who are in the community having any say-so. If you give it in a 
block grant form, we are wiped out completely 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Kildee. 

Mr, Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

There is a corollary to that. Under the legislation that was 
passed starting in September 1982, the parental advisory councils 
tor title I programs were eliminated. 

Could you comment on the role pf the advisory councils? 

Ms. Haynes. I could never have existed at Grape without the 
support of the parents; no way. They initially came in and orga- 
nized ministers, legislators, just parents in general, and helped to 
minimize the vandalism. They cut it out completely within the first 
year, that 1 was there. 
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The first thing we did with our title I moneys was to transfer the ^ 
education aicle 3's who were unrestricted there for the title III pro- 
gram. We transferred them and found approporiate placement for 
them and employed the parents in our community as education 
aides. 

I ran into big trouble. Let me just tell this, because as soon as 
they got employed, we got a termination notice 3 months after they 
were employed, that they were to be terminated at the end of 6 
months. I guess I worried everybody down there at that board of 
education until they changed some legislation in Sacramento in 
order for me to keep those parents in that school. It is most impor- 
tant that that component remain in the program. It was for me. 

Mr. McKenna. My response will be brief. ' , 
- I think that my attitude as a principal, about parents, is differ- 
ent, if not totally in opposition to most' administrators' point of 
view. I will be very candid about that. I welcome parents in the 
school. I cannot survive without them because I perceive my role as 
being one that answers and is responsive to the community. All ad- 
ministrators do not feel that way. As a matter of fact, most of them 
do not. They are very protective about who is in charge here. 

We hear that all the time. Who is going to really run the schools. 
There is a great fear on the part of administrators that parents 
will tell them what to do, and they feel that their degrees and their 
titles and their educational expertise permits them to tune parents 
out and say, "I will welcome you at back to school night. I will wel- 
come you at open house. But other than that, don't call me; I will 
call you.'* » 1 • 

That is a pervasive attitude in this district, which I don t think is 
unique to most major urban situations, where parents really don t 
have a lot of involvement, and only the strongest ones. of them, and 
the most vocal ones, are the ones who can get any say-so in at all. 
So* unless parents are willing to be very aggressive and assertive, 
the school does not, in fact, have a vehicle for welcoming them 
with open arms. j j u 

There are papers written about what you are supposed to do, but 
nobody says you are unsuccessful as a principal if you don t do 
that. One of the lowest expectations on the totem pole is how many 
parents are involved in the school. Is it quiet? Are they rioting? 
Every now and then they will ask about test scores. But they don t 
expect you to remain in a school as a principal more than 4 or 5 
years anyway, and they look for another promotion, or lateral 
moves, and sometimes I think the Peter Principle is alive and well 
and living in Los Angeles. . , , • . • 

Mr. Jackson. I would have to say that one of the biggest mis- 
takes that the Federal Government has made in that law that you 
passed is where it is going to remove the local parent councils. I 
want you to understand that I did not say the local parent -advisory 
councils. That is the first and biggest mistake that you have ever 
made, in mandating a parent advisory council. 

We who have the children, who support the children, who sup- 
port the schools, have the least to say about what is happening to 
our children. Therefore, a particular kind of committee developed 
at the local school level is going to have to be envisioned and put 
together so that t^e decisionmaking process, where parents are 
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, concerned about their children, is going to have to be a decision- 
making thing rather than an advice-giving thing. 

If you continue to put it off in the advisory capacity, then you 
are not doing the parents any good, you are not doing the schools 
any good, and you are not doing the Federal Government any good. 
You are still going to get comparability reports that are not telling 
you anything. You must put it back, if you haven't already, and 
you must give the parents some decisionmaking powers in that 
process; otherwise, consternation is going to continue to reign 
supreme. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 
. Mr. Hawkins. You may proceed. 

Mr. KiLDEE. This has been very helpful to me. 

Mr. Hawkins. There is no limit, so go ahead. 

Mr. KiLDEE. We have a 5-minute rule back in Washington. 

Mr. Hawkins. Which you may exceed with grace. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you. 

Mr. McKenna, you referred to the zero based hiring, I think, in 
the ninth grade, when you took on the ninth grade in your high 
school. Were you able to do that within the citywide teacher con- 
tract? Was there any problem there? 

Mr. McKenna. No. You could not do zero based hiring in the 
city. No, the union would not permit that. I guess unions are for 
that purpose, to protect the people who pay dues to the unions. 
Since children have no union, they have no say-so in that. They 
guarantee teachers who have seniority rights. So it did not work 
around the city. It only worked in those three schools for which we 
wrote this proposal. Washington High was just one of those schools. 

Because we got an influx of ninth graders, 400 additional young- 
sters, I had to hire additional teachers. Then some teachers left be- 
cause they were either frustrated with what I was asking them to 
do— and I drove some of them out; I will be honest about it— be- 
cause of my expectations, and so at Washington High this year I 
have hired physically 55 brandnew teachers at the school, and the 
school has 117 bodies on it as I speak now, 118 when I get back ' 
^Mr. KiLDEE. But the hiring of those teachers on a zero base for 
the ninth grade was not prohibited by the contract? 

Mr. McKenna. No, it didn't prevent me from doing that because 
I had to hire them anyway. When I say zero base, I am talking 
about—you see, it came from the concept of this: Because the 
inner-city schools were hard to staff, teachers were saying they 
didnt want to work in those schools. White teachers were saying 
this, they didn't want to work in inner-city schools. They offered 
the teachers a salary increment to work in those schools. They 
would get paid additional money. Some people called it combat pay. 

For that money they are supposed to do additional duties. Most 
principals don't ask those teachers to do anything but what they 
were doing originally. I made them do gt)me additional things. They 
couldn t stand it. So the union and I had to fight, and I don't apolo- 
gize for that. I expect if I make changes, somebody is going to try 
to stop me. Since I know who it is, I have no problem, as long as 
they don t come up from behind me. As long as they are in front of 
me, that is fine. I know who it is. 
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Consequently, in order to make those changes, it was necessary 
to hold people's feet to the fire. The union does not want a zero 
based situation. Now, they still have increments to work in inner- 
city schools. Right now the office of civil rights mandate is not 
being applied because they finally found out that even with the in- 
crement, we still cannot get white people who want to work in 
inner-city black schools. That is a fact. It still exists and mil con- 
tinue to be a fact. 

If you say it is anything other than racism, we could argue. I 
don't care what else you want to call it, that is what it is. Because 
of that, we are willing to pay for people. When we started talking 
about the increment, we said, ''If you are going to get an incre- 
ment, let us start with a zero base hiring." The union fought that. 
So everyone who was there the year before was grandfathered in, 
whether they could do the job or not. They were just given more 
money to stay where they were, stay put. 

The original concept was to have zero based hiring; that every- 
body who was going to work in an inner-city school where the in- 
crement was given, the principal and the community were sup- 
posed to be able'to interview them from scratch. So the mere fact 
that you had been there for 50 years did not give you carte blanche 
to remain. But the union fought it and it was kicked out. So they 
were grandfathered in. 

So the only way you get a zero based situation right now is with 
some special program, if you turn the school into a magnet school, 
if you turn it into a preparatory school, or you have the addition of 
a whole new grade level. That gives you, in effect, the reality of 
zero based hiring. But that is the premise upon which I began to 
operate, knowing that only certain people , cab make certain pro- 
grams work. You cannot replicate things on paper that will auto- 
matically work in other situations. 

I do believe that staff development is possible. Ms. Haynes is a 
strong proponent of upgrading teachers, that certain people who 
are ineffective can be made effective. I take issue with Ms. Haynes 
on some of that. We are good friends and we argue about that all 
the time. I think that sow's ears stay sow's ears. She believes that 
some of them can be turned into a silk purse. I think that some of 
them can be saved, but most of them cannot. 

I have a frustration with trying to tolerate mediocrity in teach- 
ers, and I- will not institutionalize mediocrity. You see, I don't want 
you to get the feeling, too, that my perception of education is one of 
a very liberal point of view. I can be very conservative on many 
issues. I am not permissive at all with children. I believe in them 
having the right to be children, but I also believe that I have the 
right to restrict them to certain kinds of activities. 

For example, at Washington High we have some dress standards 
for students that no other school may have, and I don't care. I 
don't ask. No young man can wear an earring on campus. No one 
can wear curlers in their hair to come to school. They can't bring 
radios to school. There are certain other things they cannot do. I 
will not permit it. ^ l u i_ 

Now, the board of education says you can t tell children what to 
wear. I do, and I don't think anyone is going to run me out of 
Washington High School because I am doing that. No parent has 
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yet said to me, ''I demand my child be able to wear pink and green 
rollers to school/' I say no. If it is pouring down rain, OK; other- 
wise, no. ' 

So we have some conservative values and we also have some, I 
think, humaoistic values. I am not one to believe that additional 
security agents on campus is y^^hat will lower the level of violence 
and raise the level of security and safety on the campus. You can 
put a^hundred security agents on a campus and it won't, change it. 
It won't change a thing. You have to teach children to love each 
other. You have to teach children to not want to be violent. You 
can't teach them self-defense as a means of protecting themselves. 
You have. to teach them defenses of the heart, of the spirit, of the 
soul, so that there is no need to hate and no need to take advan- 
tage of people. 

But we don't do that. There is no curriculum that teaches love. 
There is no love I, love II; there is no prerequisite for taking chem- 
istry. You can build a bomb. If you don't know what to do with it, 
everybody is in trouble. We don't teach values in the school any 
longer. We really don't. There is no course that says teach values: 
Now whose values? That may be an issue. But just plain humanis- 
tic values. The board of education does not allow us to do that. 
They restrict us to 150 credits at the high school level. You must 
have 150 credits in order to graduate, and there is very little flexi- 
bility in that, so much of this, so much of that, so much of the 
other, so you try to teach values internally. 

I have tried to teach values in assemblies. Some of my teachers 
write anonymous letters and say I am preaching racism and 
hatred. I kept a young man in an assembly one day and a young 
'' woman the other day, and they said that was sexist. I am sure the 
> young woman wouldn't have been interested in what I was saying 
to those young men, and those young men certainly wouldn't have 
been interested in what was said to the young ladies, and I locked 
myself out of that assembly. 

But we try to teach values in there. We talk about manhood. We 
talV about being fathers. We talk about power, economic base, all 
kinds of things that they don't get anywhere else. Kids need to be 
told what it is like to be a father. Some of them don't have a 
father. They don't know what a father is supposed to do. They 
don't know fathers change diapers. They don't know fathers walk 
their kids in the park. They think it is cool to make babies and 
leave them, because that is the only image they have. Somebody 
has got to tell them something some time. I choose to do that. If I 
am wrong, it will catch up with me sooner or later, but I don't 
mind, 

Ms. Haynes. In my defense, George and I are the best of friends, 
.and we argue this point all the time. 

I do not believe all teachers can be saved. When I went to Grape, 
more teachers transferred out than stayed in during that first year. 
Every year the first 2 years I was there I had an almost brandnew 
staff. But as new people came in, I was able to become selective, 
and those people who agreed to stay, I do believe that they could be 
saved, and I do believe in staff development. 

I did chronicle my experiences at Grape, and I am going to give 
Congressman Dale Kildee a copy of this ''Good News on Grape" be- 
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cause Congressman Hawkins already has a copy. '*Good News on 
Grape Street— The Transformation of a Ghetto School." It will 
answer a lot of the questions. 

• Mr. Jackson. I would like for you to hear all of these things that 
these people who are working in the schools are saying, and I agree 
with some of them and some of them I don't. Staff development is 
one of the elements that is a critical issue with those of us who are 
members of the 'African American Education Commission, 

Staff development in Los Angeles Unified School District is sup- 
posedly to increase the potential for the teaching proficiency 
within the classroom, to enhance the teacher and the teacher aides 
so that they might work together to see to it that children are 
better learners and that their performance ratios grow. 

In the Los Angeles City School District there are too few staff 
development sessions being held. The content of the staff develop- 
ment sessions is nil, nothing, completely nothing, and if it does not 
deal with enlarging and causing the student to learn more or to be 
exposed to more, and to cause the teacher in the classroom and the 
administrator at the school to see to it that the teacher in the 
classroom is providing that excellent educational opportunity for 
the child, then the staff development is not working. 

When staff development is going to be done only by Los Angeles 
Unified School District and those persons who deal with the dis- 
trict on a contractual basis, then staff development is not going to 
do it. I am with George. I just don't believe too many of them can 
be saved in that process. 

Ms. Haynes. Just one thing. 1 just have to do this. I am not talk- 
ing about Los Angeles Unified School District staff development. I 
am talking about the staff development that was developed and im- 
plemented at Grape Street School by the staff there. And to me, 
that is a big difference. 

Mr. Jackson. We only have 500-some schools in this district, so 
more, then. fine. 

Mr. Hawkins. May I indicate that, Mr. McKenna, it is now 3:15. 
If you must be excused, let us excuse you at this time. 

Mr. McKenna. Unless you have another question. I can wait a 
few minutes. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I am through. I just want to thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for bringing this tremendous panel together. I think it has 
been extremely helpful to this committee. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Smith, I think, is to be credited. I don't mind 
getting all the credit I can in_ my own district, but I think Mr. 
Smith was responsible. 

Mr. KiLDEE. It has been very good. I really appreciate your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Jackson. Before you send us away and somebody else comes 
in, I would like to ask 

Mr. Hawkins. You are not being sent away at this point. 

Mr. Jackson. OK, thank you very much. B.ut before I do, I have 
a question to ask you. 

Mr. Hawkins. I yield to Ms. Vance for whatever she needs some 
time for. 

Ms. Vance. Thank you. I would just like to make a comment. 
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Vv/as interested, as. this morning's discussion proceeded to learn 
oFthe misinterpretation of the law with regard to the involvement 
c/f parents under the Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act. I do not know if all of you were here this morning, but I am 
representing the Republican members of the subcommittee, who 
were unable to attend today. One thing I am quite certain Repre- 
sentative Ashbrook would like to communicate, both as the rank- 
ing Republican member of the Committee on Education and Labor 
and also the author of the Education Consolidation and Improve- 
ment Act, is what he intended in terms of parents' involvement 
^under both chapter I and chapter II of ECIA. 

From the Floor. It is in black and white, what you intended, 

Ms. Vance. Mr. Ashbrook's purpose in leaving out the manda- 
tory requirement on parent advisory councils was to insure LEA's 
would not be dictated to by Washington as to how parents should 
be involved. Hopefully, there will be more cooperation with schools 
like you have, Mr. McKenna, that will allow parents to become in- 
volved in the process in a meaningful way at the local level. 

Mr. Hawkins. We have too many witnesses. We will be very glad 
to swear in any of the witnesses who would like to present a few 
pomts and be identified in the record later, but Ms. Vance was ex- 
plaining the intent of the author of the block grant proposal, and if 
it isn't operating as he intended, she was just trying to explain 
that. Let us get that. We will give others an opportunity to make 
their comments. 

Go ahead, Ms. Vance. 

Ms. Vance. That is really all I had to say. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Kildee? 

Mr. Kildee. I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. I have only a few questions. I think Mr. Kildee 
had asked most of mine, and I think the witnesses have been exr 
tremely articulate and clear in their statements. They have left no 
room for doubt, I think, in what has been expressed. Just a few 
points of clarification. 

Mr. McKenna, you emphasized the role of parents in the class- 
room. I think you made a very good case for that. You also indicat- 
ed that in disadvantaged schools, or so-called schools of disadvan- 
taged students, that parents could not afford to serve, in such roles 
without s^me compensation. 

Were you suggesting that it would be a very wise investment to 
have such parents in the classroom and that in terms of compensa- 
tion that if this could be a program among those eligible for Feder- 
al funding, that it would be well spent, because it seems to me this 
IS something which is concrete, it is something which I think' had 
been envisioned under the CETA program. Call it CETA or any- 
thing else, regardless of what it is called. 

Would you think that in terms of education that it would be a . 
cost effective and wise investment to provide some compensation 
for parents from the neighborhoods to be selected in the school- 
rooms? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, I do. Congressman. I specifically feel that 
the parents of the youngsters who are currently in attendance at 
the school, if they are working or if they are in any way connected 
with anything where they are physically capable of coming to the 
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school, that compensation in kind to either their employer or to 
them for attending on a regular basis should be giv^n, because I 
think that a you'^'^ster who knows that his or her parent is on the 
campus has a ' .lly different attitude about what school is all 
about in conjunction with the home, and what the values are that 
he has in the home and what the parents are trying to reinforce 
from the school. 

Many parents believe that if they send tl;ieir child to school, that 
is enough; the school will take care of them. Put them in the hahds 
of the church, put them in the hands of the school, and somebody 
will save them''. That is n6t enough. They have to be there, but they 
can't be there because they are trying to make a buck. I think that 
most employers, if they could really be encouraged by ^he political 
climate and political leaders to give release time to parents, if they 
just gave them half a day a month, just that much, and we -knew 
who was coming on what day, we could organize things for those 
parents to do, places for them to be, the kids would see them on 
campus, and the atmosphere would completely change. It changes 
every time parents get to a school. 

But we usually wait for crises to do it. You let somebody get 
killed on a school campus, parents will turn out like crazy, and for 
2 or 3 wecKS the atmosphere will calm down. But it is only in a 
crisis. \ 

To answer your question, yes. 

Mr. Hawkins. I have not had an opportunity to visit George 
Wshington High School for the simple reason that it is not in my 
district, and I pretty well confine myself to the schools in my dis- 
trict. Under reapportionment, it is being added, so you probably 
will have a visit from me very soon. But that is a prelude to the 
question. . 

I have noticed in schools that I have visited a very serious disci- 
pline problem. I have noticed the lack of security. I have seen what 
-I would call policemen on the cafhpus, and so forth. You have 
painted what seems to be a different picture at your particular 
school. In terms of security, let us say, would you say you have — 
and may I also indicate that I am not talking altogether about the 
students in the particular school. I have noticed outside groups 
coming into the schoolyard, which seems to pose a more serious 
problem. I don't know whether you have the same problem at 
George Washington High, but if you do or don't have it, could you 
explain to us in what way, then, can this problem be reached, espe- 
cially that part of the problem which is imposed on the schoof by 
outsiderk coming onto the campus? 

Mr. McKenna. Outsiders do cause some problems in terms of the 
campus. Most of the problems, I think, that come to a school come 
from people who are not students at the school. The drug traffic 
comes fro^ the outside. It comes into the inside, but it starts with 
the outside. Whatever comes on a campus is brought from the out- 
side, either lejgally or illegally. 

But what I think can cure much of that on the school campus is 
the presence of the community on the campus in a paid capacity to 
help police ^heir own schools, and if I use the word 'police," I don't 
mean security, agents with guns. They don't prevent anything. 
Their whole mindset is totally different. You will not be able to get 
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security agents to stand at the front door every day, as a parent 
would do, and in a gracious, humanistic way greet the parents and 
welcome them to the school, a»d that kind of^ thing. Security 
agents won't do that, and that is not what they are supposed to do. 
They are supposed to make arrests, and things like that. 

But that is after the fact, I don't want kids arrested, I prefer 
them not to do what they get arrested for. I would prefer that they 
didn't have dope. But they don't make dope. They don't grow it. 
They buy it from the professionals on the street. That is a police 
responsibility. And it is very interesting to note that PCP and 
those kinds of things that are cooked in garages where they blow 
up, that isn't done in Beverly Hills. They do cocaine in Beverly 
Hills. In the black community it is the destructive, mind-destroying 
kinds of things that just throws your brain cells away. I am not 
advocating that cocaine is easier on your brain, it is all detrimen- 
tal; but there is a different kind of permissiveness that occurs in 
the black community from the police point of view. 

But I am saying that we do need more parents on campus, and 
we need to fund these things that will permit parents to become 
involved, unless we are afraid that parents will make the school 
* change. If that is. the case, then maybe everything we have been 
doing all along was wrong. Heaven forbid that we would ever 
admit that. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Jackson, during your remarks, you rfiade reference to the 
^ scarcity of textbooks, a teacher shortage in terms of classrooms 
without teachers, or unnaanned. classrooms I think is the way yqu 
phrased it. Are such data included in the remarks that you have 
filed with the committee? The statement does include clarification 
" of those? 

Mr. Jackson. No, the statement doesn't include the clarification. 

Mr. Hawkins. Are you actually suggesting that in the Los Ange- 
les Unified School District that there is an absence of textbooks in 
some of the classes? 

Mr. Jackson. I am. I am not suggesting it; it is a part of the 
record . 

Mr. Hawkins. I appreciate the assistance from the audience, but 
we will give you an opportunity: I may not be agreeing or disagree- 
ing. I am trying to clarify the statements for the record, because 
we want the record to reflect the entirety of what 'is being said. 

Mr. Jackson, Would you allow me to clarify it? 

Mr, Hawkins. Certainly, Mr, Jackson, - 

Mr, Jackson, The absence of textbooks and things I do not have 
with me here, but it is a part of the court records and all of that 
that Carrie through the so-called desegregation or integration proc- 
ess. During that whole process, an order came from one of the 
judges asking the Los Angeles Unified School District to make a 
snrvey of the books that are missing or that are in the school dis- 
trict, and then come up with it. 

So the court demanded the record, the process was performed by 
the Los Angeles Unified School District, and I can very easily 
obtain that and 'give it to you. So it is not something that I 
drean^ed up. 
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Mr. Hawkins. All we need is the citation as to the sources of the 
remark so that it can be verified and action taken at least to do 
something about it. 

Mr. Jackson. I can provide that. No problem. I can provide that. 

Mr. Hawkins. We will certainly appreciate that. 
''[Information referred to above, requested by subcommittee and 
never received.] 

Mr. Hawkins. May I thank the three witnesses. You have been 
excellent and very forthright. I think the fact that you„bring a lot 
of experience to the statements that you have presented to the 
committee is very helpful. There are many challenges that yo,u 
have made, and I think we have benefited tremendously by youf 
statements this afternoon. « 

I would* like to commend each of you for the very courageous— I 
hate to say that it takes courage sometimes — but for the very cou- 
rageous positions that you have taken before this committee. You 
have certainly given us a tremendous lift, I think, in terms of faith 
in what is being done by dedicated individuals. So we certainly 
commend you. 

Mr. Jackson. You said you were going to let me ask a question. 
Mr. Hawkins. Yes, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. What will this committee do once it leaves this 
hearing? What is the intent of the committee, I think I would like 
to know? • ^ 

Mr. Hawkins. The committee is in th.e process of taking testimo- 
ny on effective schools and effective practices within th^ schools. 
The committee will make its recommendations to the full Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, which is chaired by, Mr. Perkins, who 
was here this morning. It is expected that what is learned from 
this series of hearings across the country, that these ideas once re- 
fined and agreed to by a majority of the members of the committee, 
will be incorporated in legislation. 

We obviously ai ticipate that some legislation will be introduced 
and that these ideas will be incorporated in that. In addition to 
that, it is hoped that, through public discussions of the various 
issues involved, that recommendations car be made through the 
chairman of the committee to Jthe Department of Education, if it is 
continued, or to its successor, that we will, through public hear- 
ings, be able to influence decisions across the country. 

You realize, of course, that in the field of education there is a 
philosophy that it should be left to the people at the local level and 
that we should not be interfering in the process at the Federal 
level. Whether that is controversial or not, obviously there are 
some of us who jo interfere to some extent, if you may call it inter- 
ference- 
Mr. Jackson. Thank you. 
. Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Kildee may want to give a further answer. 
. Mr. Jackson. I don't think he wants to talk to me. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank yoU, Mr. Jackson, very much. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank ypu all for letting me come and talk to you. 
I hope you do something after you leave. 

Mr. Kildee. You pay our salaries. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 
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The firal panel^of witnesses on the schedule will consist of Mb. 
Gloria Searls, Executive Director of the International Children's 
School; Mr. Raul Arreola, Executive Director of the Los Angeles 
Unified School District Mexican-American Education Commission; 
Ms! Sophia Esparza, president. Parents Involved in Community 
Action; and Ms. Vicky Verches, president, East Los Angeles Mexi- 
can-American Educators Association. 

Ms. Verches has had to cancel out. 

What aboiit'the others? Ms. Searls and Ms. Esparza? 

Ms. Esparza. I am Sophia Esparza. E-s-p-a-r-z-a. Sometimes they 
misspell it. 

Mr. Hawkins. It is spelled correctly. J mispronounced it. 
Ms. Esparza. Oh. Well, we will have to make you bilingual. 
Mr. Hawkins. You seem to be a good teacher, all right. • 
I have two additional witnesses. Bob Frances, and Mr. Ron Rodri- 
guez. You may be seated now. 
You may proceed. ^ 

STATEMENT OF GLORIA SEARLS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN'S SCHOOL 

Ms. Searls. I am. Gloria Searls, from International Children's 
School, 

This school is particularly unique because it was created by par- 
ents requesting it. Back in 1968—1 will go ba«k to 1966—1 had left 
Los Angeles Unifled School District to start a preschool Interna- 
tional Children's Center. I had done this with 22 years in public 
school education and university education teaching behind me. I 
had some very strong ideas about what young children could do if 
given opportunities to do it. 

So I created the International Children's Cenler. This school 
became very, very successful as a preschool. The parents came to 
me requesting first grade,* second grade, and I responded by refer- 
ring them to other schools, private schools. When they came back 
not being able to get their children into the private schools, it was 
then that I told them, with your help, and if you will commit your- 
self to helping, we will start this school. 

It took from 1968 until 1975 to build quite a fantastic school 
which houses soine 300 children, classrooms, sciences, art, orches- 
tr£^, gymhastics, dramatics, darkroom, all sorts of things. The most 
unique thing about iti is that it is in the inner city and it is the 
kind of thing that children of the advantaged are expensed to, but 
these are children from poor families who are able to attend this 
school. 

The other part about it is the fact that among our children we 
are. now gettijag the feedback after all these years what they are 
doing in college. I think one of the most glowing thil^gs that I could 
say is about one of our students who is 15 years old, a sophomore 
at UCLA, and a Phi Beta Kappa candidate. We have students at 
the University of Washington, Fiske University, UCLA, Howard 
University, Brandeis University, University of Massachusetts, most 
on scholarehips. 

When parents seek a school such as this, they are looking to 
answer a heed, and the jieed that we had, or rather, the need that 
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we answered is that our school opens at 6:30 a.m. in the morninij 
and it does not dose until 6 p.m. in the evening. So the parents 
bring their children there and go on to work. We feel in one way 
we have answered the "key-around-the-neck child^' from first gradu 
through ninth grade, because not only are they involved in aca- 
demic subjects, they are involved in afterschool subjects of the ex- 
tended learning subjects, the orchestra, the drama, the sciencfi 
projects, the things that I have mentioned. 

The one thing that I have found that is a very prevailing thinj: 
in education now is that a new family has emerged in our society 
and people keep referring to the children, the 15-year-olds are doing 
this, and the 12-year-olds are doing that. They do not look at the 
fact that throughout our country we have an enormous percentage 
of single parents. It is among the wealthy and it is among the not 
wealthy. The children of poor parents are the minority parents 
who are found in that particular status. They are still feeling 193{ 
and 1940 reactions to family. ^ 

Quite often you will Kear a teacher talk about a family, a 
mother, a father and a child. What we have had to do was teach 
our children a mother and a child is a family, a father and a child 
is a family, a grandmother and a child is a family. We need to edu^- 
cate these people to this. I feel that the schools that are public and 
that are out there for the children, because we are very unique, wp 
are one small, private school in this setup, but the public school 
should also address that. 

You can appeal to dignity in the children, you can appeal to dig- 
nity in their parents, if you give thein the respect and dignity that 
they deserve. This is not being done that much in our present edu- 
cational philosophies and approaches. We still have the parent wno 
is afraid to go to the school because quite often the principal or the 
teacher will refer to v"Your child has no father," or to the father, 
"Where is the mother," and we have got to deal with the fact that 
it is so many of them. / 

Within our own school we have a large percentage of children 
with parents, two parents together, but a larger percentage of chil- 
dren with two parents who are not together. We must build dig^hity 
and^n appreciation and an acceptance of that. ' 

Our school facility is very unique. We built the school without 
hall^, without bells. We created a beautiful, beautiful art classroom 
-withbut a ceiling. It can rain and children can stiH go right out and 
.hav^ art. We search to enjoy what California can give to us, the 
beautiful sunshine and what not. 

The school facility is bright and cheerful. It is built around a 
pla2|a. The children plant flowers, there is a stage, sunken plaza, 
grounds for them to play in and also to work in. It is not a Ihuge 
expanse of pavement that you so much see in the inner city fo|r tb*^ 
poor children but you do not see it in other communities. ? 

Approximately once a year the staff, certain members qf my 
staff, will go with me to visit schools. Last year we visited fou^ high 
schools and junior high schools. One of them was Crenshaw /High. 
It was very barricaded, and the children had very little to doi They 
did a lot of sitting around, ta;king, and no doubt thinking 6f mis- 
chief because there was very little to challenge them. / 
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We went to another school that I remember 20 years ago, 
Vernon, Mount Vernon, that had been thought of as a school that 
was in a lot of trouble. Today it is a very fabulous school. The 
people ^yorking there, the principals, the teachers, have really 
made it into an alive, wonderful place for youngsters. 

We went to a school that 20 years ago had been considered one of 
the fine, fine schools, Pasteur, where in a science room they had 
put a pool table and the boys had their hats on backward shooting 
pool, and on one wall they were allowing them to express them- 
selves, and they were drawing a very horrible mural, and it was 
very chaotic. 

Then we went to Beverly Hills High School. I have never in my 
life seen anything quite like it, not even at many colleges. They 
have their own communications center, their own television stud- 
ies, everything that you could think of. 

I think the Federal Government should look at the fact that 
schools should be equal for all children, whether they are Indian 
children, immigrant children, black children, or ^advantaged chil- 
dren, because the moneys that are spent at Beverly Hills, a great 
deal of it, I am sure, is the same kind of tax money that is spent at 
Crenshaw High School. 

So I merely want lo say one or two things before I stop. The 
schools must be places for our children to want to learn in. There' 
has been a tremendous change in education and the role that it 
must play for children. I think teachers must be helped to teach 
children. They, themselves, must be given assistance. They must 
move from the textbook and go more into the textbook as weir as to 
teach children about what is currently happening in the world, be- 
cause children need to know about the world. This is not a place 
any more in our country where children are born in a community, 
grow up in a community, marry in that community and die in that 
community. 

These children that we are working with, we are preparing them 
for the 21st century, and they kxiov/ that they are going to be going 
to Africa and Europe and other places. So the teacher s role today 
must be one to help them understand that world, to know what 
OPEC is about, and how it is going to change so many things. In 
our school during the OPEC crisis, even our first graders were in- 
volved in a study of the Far East and the OPEC countries. 

I think we should realize that for poor children there is a gap, 
there is a tremendous gap, in education, and to close that gap you 
need the parent. Our school could not be without the involvement 
of our parents, without their dedication and their hard work. There 
is very little that we do, and we are doing something all the time, 
that does not involve parent participation. You must have that, 
and you must also have teacher involvement and a closeness that 
pan exist between the three— the staff, the teacher, the child and 
the parent. 

I feel that some of the innovative things that we have done in 
education have surpassed anything that I have ever dreamed of as 
an educator. I ».hink that the problems that we are having in our 
educational systems today throughout this countrj^ could well, look 
at some of the working, successful, innovative programs that are 
operating. 'There can be an exchange of ideas of the accountahililty. 
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Our children take the same sort of t6sts, Cahfornia achievement 
tests and the other tests that are given in public schools, and we 
have a school where our children are in the 80th percentile of 
learning in this State, which is almost unheard of in most of the 
schools. 

I would like to say that the International Children's School is im- 
portant only because with parents and with people, we had no Gov- / 
ernmeht money. We were able to create a very fantastic plan, a^ 
very fantastic program that always involved community people, 
community leaders, people who have soniething to contribute, to 
bring them^ into the school to motivate the children. We have very 
few problems in this school. We have no narcotic problems. We 
never have. We have a school that since 1975, I don't think we 
have had one child to play hookey from 6:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. 5 
days a week. 

Ttiank you. 

[The prepared statement of Gloria Searls follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Gloria Searls, Executive Director, International 
Children's School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

What role exists for the Federal Government in facilitating^ quality education and 
school success^ . 

That a criteria be set ibr all schoolsfin America, no matter where they are and 
who they are for, be it for the children of Indians, immigrants, the ghetto or the 
privileged. 

That the Federal Government assumes the role of keeper and perpetuator of 
these schoolp. 

That requirements- be made of States to distribute State funds and keep a bal- 
anced method among communities where it may be necessary to teach parents' 
about the educational goi Is being set for their children. 

The Federal Government should aid in promoting the realism of our present 
family structure so that its existence is accepted with dignity. Programs shoud be 
designed to assist the huge percentages of single and poor families to have the same 
status whiph seems automatic for the traditional family structure. Children and par- 
ents must be allowed a positive place in American life 

What factors contribute to schools effectiveness? 

The school facility. — No longer can the poor be housed in bleak and barren educa- 
tional facilities. High standards of respect between teacher and student should be 
expected and required. Families must be encouraged to provide consistency in life 
style for their children as well as themselves. They should be given the opportunity 
to become a part of the American dream of living a good life. 

Teachers should be made accountable for the charge of educating children beyond 
the conte^nt of books. 

The school and the learned should promote activities of discovery for parents and 
children. 

The new reality that has not been faced with dignity and respect is what makes a 
family today. There should be a Io,t of counseling and guidance for single parents (in 
^luups for inieraciionj. There have beeji a few attempts made (sometimes unrealis- 
tic and highly glamorized ip tilms). There is so much confusion and loneliness with 
this newly emerged single and often poor family. 

People, parents and children need to feel good about themselves. 

the extent to which school climate is a critical element in the learning 
^ process and in educational quality 

There is indeed an educational evolution throughout America. The progress and 
changes that are occurring in^'Our American society are happening so fast that 
many adults do not comprehend this magnitude of change. It is difficult for people 
to cope with life. 

Our schools are obligated to assist teachers in learning the scop6 and the core of 
these changes in order for them to fulfill the educational needs of the children. 
There are adjustments to be made to worldwide development from the OPEC to 
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man's discoveries in Science, space exploration and the broadening new techniques , 
Television and the technologies involved with all changes require 
a ditterent kind of career motivation. We must use current events as a strong teach- 
er learning motivation topi. Teachers are obligated to make children become aware 
of world changes and world development. 

How cun we make our urban schools more instructionally effective for poor children? 

By realizing that a gap of information exists among the poor. 

By realizing and creating innovative methods to minimize thai gap 

Teaching children by allowing them to do, see and discover. 

Bring in people to give information for career motivation. 

By giving praise for achievement and effort. 

By *^elp when needed, rather than emphasizing failure. 

By building upon those moments of happiness and helping to minimize the mo- 
ments or despair which children experience. 

By doing whatever is necessary to help break failure syndroms that prevail 
among poor children. *^ 

Yet. as an educator. I believe in America and its free educational system. Never 
before in history has there been anything better. 

Where poor children are concerned, I refuse to ever use the phrase or think that 
equal educational opportunities e*kist for all". This phrase is an over used farce and 
the shame of our country. 

This meeting today before congressional representatives gives hope that it will 
continue to improve. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. Ms. Esparza. 

STATEMENT OF SOPH f A ESPARZA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
PARENTS INVOLVED IN COMMUNITY ACTION (PICA) 
Ms. Esparza. Thank you very much. 

I am quite pleased to be here, and a little nervous as well, so 
bear with me if I am not up to key in my speech today. 

First of all, let me tell you a little bit about myself and then a 
little bit about the organization that I represent and that will give 
you an idea as to where I come from. 

My name is Sophia Esparza, and I am the executive director of 
an organization called PICA. The acronym stands for Parents In- 
volved in Community Action. We have been in existence entering 
into our 12th year. We started strictly as a voluntary organization 
of parents in the Los Angeles Unified School District and now have 
formed our own organization. So I am a paid staff member as well 
as a parent with a child in the Los Angeles Unified School District, 
and I was once a teacher in the Los Angeles Unified School District 
and have long since left. 

I was asked by your letter to come here and address the current 
status of education in Los Angeles. I have attempted to do so from 
a perspective that maybe is good and bad, so I may be lynched 
when A leave this table today, but it may give you a perspective, as 
well, as to what is happening. 

F'rst of all, I don't know if anyone who has preceded me has 
given you an idea of what the ethnic composition of this district is. 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes. That has been done several times. 

Ms. Esparza. Wonderful. So then you know that the district has 
very rapidly become minority in the last 10 years and it is pre- 
dominantly growing Hispanic. The school district has not released 
Its most current figur.es, but from the best estimations we figure 83 
percent of the entering kindergarteners are Hispanic youngsters^ 
most of them non-English speaking or limited English speaking. So 
I will address that. 
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The quality of education in Los Angeles must be viewed with dif- 
ferent -variables taken into account. Education in our community 
does not exist in a vacuum or a void. Politics, dwindling financial 
resources, changing social mores, and a diverse student population 
affects the quality of education offered to children in our schools. 

The Los Angeles Unified School District has all of these condi- 
tions pi'esently facing it and they, are going to have to meet this 
challenge in the future. The concern, at least from our perspective 
in PICA, with regard to our school district mounts daily when we 
read about school districts across the Nation, particularly on the 
east coast, that are folding due to their fiscal responsibility. 

Education has become a political battleground where public opin- 
ion and prejudice govern and the education of children bec6mes ex- 
pendable. Issues such as desegregation, bilingual education, and 
balanced budgets are discussed without any forethought of what it 
means to children and their future. 

What makes for effective schools and school programs, especially 
for poor and minority children? The answer isn't nev, and it isij t 
an easy one to accomplish. Social scientists and educational scien- 
tists have written numerous volumes on the decline of urban 
schools, and some of them have even posed answers as to what to 
do with them. However, as a member of this school community and 
as the executive director of this parent advocacy group, my view of 
the Los Angeles Unified School Distri rt may he a little different 
from what you have heard. 

The decline of public schools has become the cry th'at is voiced 
throughout all segments of our society. In Los Angeles, we have ex- 
perienced something that may not hold true for the rest of the 
Nation, and I urge you to keep this in mind when I speak to it. 

In 1971, through active community pressure, reading improve- 
ment was a LAUSD goal. At that time we called it the superinten- 
dent's preferred reading program. The district set goals for reading 
gains. Each of the schools was to identify a set reading program 
and carry it out for 5 years. We found out in the Los Angeles Uni- 
fied School District that there were something like 361 different 
reacling programs. That means that almost every single elementary 
school had ^ different reading program and then it varied from 
classroom to classroom. So if you were a teacher in the first grade, 
you might have the Houghton-Mifflin Series, and if you were a 
teacher in the fifth grade, you could have the Satayana Series, and 
there was no one who wat really, following or tracking reading. 

So the Mexican-American Education Commission — and Mr. Ar- 
reola is not here right now to address this — decided that they were 
going to push for the reading program to be a particularly impor- 
tant area that we would concentrate our efforts in. The results in 
Hispanic schools were somewhat startling. When reading scores 
started, they were at the 15th percentile on the norm test of the 
California test of basic skills. We saw an improvement districtwide 
not only in the niinority schools but in the white schools as well, 
and Hisplanic schools at the end of a 5-year period had gone from 
the 15th percentile in reading to the 35th. So we had in 5 years 
managed to make a 20 percentile point in reading. 

What has this effort shdwn u6? It clearly demonstrates that 
teachers across the district weren't teaching reading, not in white 
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schools, not in black schools, not in brown schools. When everybody 
said let*s start teaching reading, reading was being taught. I am 
not saying they were doing a tremendous job, but they were doing 
something. 

It is also shown that through tlys program, the Los Angeles Uni- 
fied School District has held steadfast at maintaining its reading 
scores at the 35th reading percentile. Now, that is no! to say that 
there is not a school in this district that is reading jat the 3d per- 
centile and one that isn't reading at the 89th. We have one school 
that is reading at the 95th percentile. But the average right now in . 
this school district is about the 45th. 

So while other systems are experiencing losses, the Los Angeles 
Unified School District has held firm. That is not to say they are ^ 
doing a great job and everything is hunky-dory here. We are still 
at national norm. But we have not experienced since 1975 a de- 
cline, a steady decline that you see in other educational systems. 
For this school district, reading has improved and math scores 
show that this last^ar, particularly for non-English-speaking and 
limited-English-spedKing. students, reading has improved. This is 
not to negate that racial and ethnic and economic factors don't 
come in ,to bear on learning. It does demonstrate the teacher per- 
ception gind expectations make a difference. It also shows that the 
presence or absence of school violence <loes contribute to school 
staff behavior and child learning. " 

There is plenty of work ahead of us to improve learning. Howev- 
er, I cannot in all honesty say that the decline of this school system 
has occurred in the last, let's say, 5 to 7 years. We have held firm. 
We have made no gain, but we haven't lost anything. 

Los Angeles presently faces the following: A city that is undergo- 
ing racial metamorphosis in terms of student population. Ethnical- 
ly, the district has changed in the last 10 years from being 70 per- ^ 
„ cent white to being 83 percent minority. Linguistically, Los Angeles 
has over 50 percent of the non-English- speaking or limited-Eng- 
lish-speaking students in the entire State of California, and socially 
and financially, parents in this district have changed from being 
middle class to poor, unemployed, or underemployed, and in a large 
■ ^, number of cases they are new immigrant parents with few re- 
sources and little knowledge or understanding of oustoms, lifestyle, 
and educa!:ional expectations that we have in this country. 

The district, by virtue of its legal and political realities, has 
made many parents face some very hard truths. Among them are ^ 
that minority parents and children are not represented adequately 
by the present board of education; second, that parents lack local 
control of schools due to a desegregation court order and/or little 
access to their politically elected officials. By this I mean that our 
present school board is recalcitrant. They don't care about any 
other child in this school district except y/hite children, and they 
have been so caught up with the desegregation court order, fight- 
ing it, that they have not paid any attention to learning at all in 
this district since we have been under court ruling. They have been 
so busy stopping busing that they don't know what else to do. 

Yet when the child learns or doesn't learn, the parents must face 
the failure of an educational system that they weren't responsible 
for and had no access to. These hard realities of life for both par- 
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ents and school staff often lead to confrontive rather than coopera- 
tive exchanges, and they seem to be fighting one against the other. 

I am not able to take you through a magical tour of this school 
^district on a carpet ride, but if we could, and if your child were 
Hispanic and presently attending the Los Angeles Unified School 
District, this is probably what he or she would confront: Attend- 
ance at a segregated school. Our school is under court order to in- 
stitute a voluntary desegregation plan. I am not trying to be dis- 
paraging to the Los Angeles Unified School District or its staff, but ' 
even if everyone in this district wanted to desegregate, the plan 
would not be feasible. We cannot accommodate all minority chil- 
dren in a desegregated setting due to the decline of white student? 
in this district. 

That child would probably be in an overcrowded school. Hispanic 
schools are severely overcrowded. I have an example here. My 
Xerox machine broke down, so I have only one copy. This demon- 
strates how the conditions are in some of these schools, and I have 
given you an example. 

Hoover Elementary, that is only aboiit 3!5 miles away from here, 
was built for 400 children. The campus currently houses 2000 
youngsters. It is on a year-round schedule. It is on double session, 
and Ihey are busing out youngsters. It is interesting, you will note, 
that they are busing out youngsters from Hoover. If you decide 
that you want to stay in your local neighborhood school, you prob- 
ably v/ould have to attend an overcrowded school becaiise there is 
no vacancy within a 10- to 15-mile radius of our severely over- 
crowded schools, so our kids have to ride buses for 40 to 45 min- 
utes. 

It isn't limited to the elementary level. Belmont High School is 
busing 1,100 youngsters out of its high school. That is an entire 
* high school that is rolling on buses to another area of the Los An- 
geles Unified School District because of the severe overcrowding. 

Even if you do stay at your Ipcal neighborhood school and you 
aren't bused, if that is what some parents want— my child is riding 
on the PWT bus right now, so I have nothing against it; I am just 
using it as an example— and if your child is non-English speaking 
or limited English speaking, the quality of education further dimin- 
ishes. There are not enough bilingual programs, there are not 
enough bilingual teachers or bilingual teacher aides to provide a 
meaningful bilingual program. The dearth of bilingual materials 
available is criminal. We have nothing with which to teach them. 

I am not even addressing the. quality of the materials that we do 
have. We just don't even have enough. Mr. Jackson mentioned that 
there were no textbpoks. If there are no textbooks in English, be 
assured that there are no textbooks in any other languge, be it Chi- 
nese, Cantonese, Filipino, or Spanish. 

The LAUSD is in noncompliance with the Office of Civil Rights 
with regard to LAU remedies. During the desegregation court case, 
the judge heard testimony that 60 percent of all LES/NES young- 
sters in this school district were re<ieiving no program assistance — 
60 percent. ^ , 

With all of this in mind, you can see the phenomenal task before 
the district. Any gains that have been made in this district have 
been in spite of the board 9f education. It is our belief at PICA that 
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children, regardless of* race, creed, or color, can learn to read, can 
learn to write, and can learn to compute if teachers simply taught 
them to do so. The reality is that they are not being taught. 

\ye recognize that poor children have not had and are not given 
full access to equal opportunities, and therein is our present prob- 
lem. I earlier stated that public opinion was the one that governed 
our schools. It is public opinion that now wants to destroy our 
public school system. The white public sees no vested interest or 
wish to educate minority children. They perceive public schools as 
being naaintained for the benefit of the poor and the minority. 

We have problems, but in Los Angeles, in spite of so many prob- 
lems and tremendous obstacles, we have been able to maintain, 
hold a holding pattern, if you will, instead of declining. Recognizing 
all of this, I would urge the subcommittee not to forget the role of 
the Federal Government. One of you asked that of Mr. Jackson 
earlier. It has been through Federal law and mandates that minor- 
ity and poor parents have been able to fight local repressive and 
discriminatory policies. 

I would further recommend that the committee take a real hard 
look at current moneys and how the States will allocate these dol- 
lars. I am very fearful that they are going to not work to the bene- 
fit of poor and minority youngsters. 

Bilingual education is to sunset in Washington in 1984 if I am 
not mistaken. So the rUmor goes. Bilingual programs iiave been cri- 
tiqued, reviewed, and researched, yet we have only had them for a 
period of and in actual existence across the Nation possibly about 7 
years. The first S years were implementation programs. Maybe we 
have had a program now for 7 years, yet no one has really begun 
to look at the ineffective ways that other moneys have been spent. 

I don't mean to earmark title I moneys, but title I moneys I 
think have in a sense helped us and in a sense really hurt us be- 
cause it is the welfare mentality that has been created in the 
school districts and the school district staffs by receiving title I 
money. You get title I money because your kids are not heading at 
a certain level. Once the kid jumps over that certain level, or the 
whole entire school, the school loses the money. In many cases, it 
behooves school districts to maintain kids not reading in order to 
get that Federal dollar. 

So rather than to give remedial money, why don't you give en- 
richment money.? I think it would really begin to alter teacher per- 
ception. 

When the Federal budgets are balanced, please don't do it at a 
constituency of children wHq don't have lobbyists. Somebody said 
that they don't. They really don't have anyone to speak for them, 
and many times parents don't know how to speak, at least minor- 
ity parents who come from a different country and are really 
coming, and buy hook, line, and sinker the 4merican dream and 
the fact that everybody can fall in and learn, and pull yourself up 
by your bootstraps. In many cases people don't have even boots by 
which to pull themselves up. 

The ultimate question, one of the questions you asked, is.\What 
is a successful educational program for poor children? You saw Mr. 
McKenna sitting here before you. It is clear. All you need is a. good 
strong administrator who understands the community, who is sen- 
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sitive to it, who can relate to it. A principal who can, in turn, moti- 
vate and inspire his teachers to teach, and if they are unable to do 
so, if he has the courage, or she has the courage, to m^ve them out. 

What does the future hold for our children in public education? 
Only that which you, the Congress and the Senate and thi^ Nation 
will mandate of local districts. The role of the Federal Government 
becomes increasingly more important. 

At this point I would like to mention one thipg: If you follow 
local school boards, I know that one gets caught up with the unem- 
ployment rate and all the other things, but if you were to look at 
local school boards, if you were to take a good, hard, steadfast look 
at our school board, I think you would see that they are bigoted, 
they just don't give a damn. When I see Miss Weintraub, when she 
was president of the board, stand before us and say to us, minority 
parents, "What has happened to our children?" She wasn't talking 
about my child. She was talking about white children in the valley 
who she said had flown the coop. When you see Mr. Bart man, who 
refuses now, as board president, to consolidate and close underuti- 
lized schools, and he doesn't want to bus white youngsters a mile 
and a half from Prairie Elementary to Hesby Elementary — it is . 
only a mile and a half; he doesn't want to consolidate those two 
schools. 

Our title I moneys, the ones that you give us and our local 
schools supplant, we pay for coordinators, for principals, out of that 
Federal dollar, while they take money out of the general fund to 
maintain a principal at $45,000 a year for only 150 kids out in the 
valley. We, the minority youngsters, my child, maintains that. And 
he can sit there and he can say to us that he will not bus those 
children a mile and a half because the school semester has started, 
because it would disrupt their educational experience. And my 
child has to go either to an overcrowded school, has to either 
attend half-a-day sessions, or he has to ride the bus for 45 minutes. 
I tell you, there is something inequitable here.^ 

But I don't want to leave you with the idea that your Federal 
dollar has done nothing. Your Federal dollar has opened the eyes 
of mj^ny parents. Your Federal dollar has in many cases provided 
for programs that this school board would not provide otherwise. 
But when people tell you that your Federal dollar is wasted and 
that our schools are declining, I tell you that you do have success 
to some degree, a small degriee, in Los Angeles. And when you go 
back to Washington and you revamp your entire educational pro- 
gram, or whoever allocates Fedieral moneys, I would really urge 
you to get staff that begins to look at the west coast with eyes, be- 
cause social scientists write about education on the eastern sea- 
board of this Nation and all that happens to children on the east- 
ern seaboard. Research is rarely done oh the west coast, and when 
moneys come to be allocated, they aren't given to this school dis- 
trict over here. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Sophia Esparza follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Sophia Esparza. Executive Director, Parents Involved 

IN Community Action 

KiP? ''"'^^'^J' of education in Los Angeles must be viewed with all varia- 

bles taken into account. Education^ does not exist in a void or vacuum. Politics. 
Hnn f^HS financial resources, chafft^ing social mores, and a diverse student popula. 
tion affects the quality of educatiorfoffered to children in our schools, 
endv^^d Jn"tf f y^^^^^^School District has all of these conditions facing it pres- 
ently and in the future. The concern over the future of our school district mounts 
daily when we, read how our districts, across the nation have fared. 

luJucation has become the political battle ground where public opinion and oreju- 
dice govern and the education of children becomes expendable. Desegregation b'lin- 
gual education, and balanced budgets are discussed without any forethought of what 
It means to children and their future. luirwiuuKut or wnai 

What makes Tor effective schools and school programs especially for poor and mi- 
nority children? The answer isn't new or an eaiy one to accomplish. So^ and ed^- 
Inl^i T ^^""^r l^"^'^" numerous volumes on the decline of our urban 

school systems. Many of them have even posed solutions. 

As a member of this school community and as executive director of a parent advo- 

o frZ ^ h T ""^ ^"^^^^^ Schools may be somewhat different 

from what you ve heard or read. 

The decline of public schools has become a cry that is voiced by ail segments of 
our society In Los Angeles we have experienced something that may not hold true 
for the rest of the Nation. In 1971, through active community pressure, reading im 
wasTfdenl^fv ^ ^t^S^.g^^*- T^he district set goals for reading gains.' E^ch Kl 
was to identify a set reading program and carry it through for 5 years. The results 
were that Hispanic schools started with reading scores of 15 ^rcentile on the - 
normed test (California Test of Basic Skills, CTBS). We saw an improvement and 
increase distnct-wide, not only in minority schools but white schools as well. His- 
panic schools were reading at the 35th percentile at the end of the 5 years. 
i^Z^^L ^^^""^^ ^^'T" demonstrated that teachers weren't 

T A^r4n '1 ^7 f^*^* ^""^ t*^^^ ^^'^''^^ that program. 

held steadfast in maintaining a 35 percentile in reading scores. So 

This^'ipfr f AlT^nT were experiencing a loss, we in Los Angeles held firm, 
rhis year LAUSp has improved reading and math scores for NESLES youngsters. 
This IS not to negate that racial, ethnic, and economic factors don't come to bear on 
learning. It demonstrates that teacher perception and expectations do make a differ- 
h^vtnr onH^'u-i!r?^ °' ^^'^^^^ Of school violence does contribute to school staff be- 
havior and child learning. There is plenty of work ahead to improve learning. How- 
schoorsystem" ^" honesty say that schools have declined or deteriorated in this 

Los Angeles presently faces the following: - 

A city undergoing a radical metamorphosis in it's student population. 
LthnicaJly, the District has changed in the last 10 years from being 70 per- 
cent to being 83 percent minority. b 
, .^"^istically, Los Angeles has a little over 50 percent of all Non-English or 
Limited-English speaking students in the entire state of California. 

^lally and financially, parents in the District have changed, from beine 
middle class to poor unemployed, or underemployed. In a large number of cases, 
they are new immigrant parents with fewer resources and little knowledge or 
understanding of our customs, life styles and educationally expectations. 
«^i^o\ i7'*\u^ ""^^^^^^ political realities has made parents confront 

!^^nt^ i''"^ f 'l^T*'"? ^^^^ minority parents and children are not rep- 

resented adequately by the present board of education members; parents lack loc^ 
control of schools due to desegregation court order and/or little access to their elect- 
ed officials. Yet, when the child learns or doesn't, parents must face the failure of 
an educational system they weren t responsible for 

These hard realities of life for both parents and school staffs often lead to confron- 
tive ratlfer than cooperative exchanges. They seem to be fighting across purposes. 

We are unable to take a magical carpet ride through Los Angeles. However, if we 
could and if your child were Hispanic and presently attending LAUSD. this is what 
he or she would probably confront. 

(1) Attendance at a segregated school. Our district is under court order to insti- 
tute a voluntary desegregation plan.-^I am not being disparaging to the LAUSD 
Even if everyone wanted to desegregate every school, the plan would be unfeasible 
We can not accommodate all minority children due to the decline of white students. 

* 
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(2) It would probably be an overcrowded schooL Hispanic schools are severely 
overcrowded, (Exhibit I). As an example, Hoover Elementary was built to accommo- 
date 400 children. The campus currently houses 2000 plus on n year round schedule, 
double session and bus out on the voluntary plan: One option may be to attend a 
different school, but the bus ride would be 40 to 4') minutes long. There is no school 
in the immediate area with vacancies. The situation of over crowding isn't limited 
to elementaries. Belmont High School buses lUO children to another schooL 

C^) However, regardless, if he attends a neighborhood schopl or is bused, if your 
child is NES-LES the quality of his education is further diminished. There are not 
enough bilingual teachers, teacher aides to provide a meaningful program. The 
dearth of bilingual materials is criminal. We won't even address the quality at this 
point. LAUSD is' in non-compliance with the office of Civil Rights. During the deseg- 
regation court ca.se, evidence was presented that <)0 percent of all NES-LES stu- 
dents were receiving no services. I suspect we must augment that figure due to the 
increa.se in this studt^nt population and the lack of gains in hiring bilingual person- 
nel, (Exhibit III. 

With the foregoing in mind, we can see the phenomenal task before this district. 
It has often been in spite of the district that anything has been accomplished. Yet, 
children regardless of race, creed or color can learn to read, write and compute if 
they are sinipiy taught. 

We recognizi* that poor and minority children 'have not and are not given full 
access to equal opportunities. And therein is our present problem. I earlier stated 
that public opinion governs ow schools. It is public opinion that now wants to de- 
troy our public school system. The white public sees no vested interest or wish to 

^ucate minority children. They perceive public schools as being maintained for the 
benefit of the poor and the minority. Yes, we have problerris. But in Los Angeles, we 
have fought tremendous obstacles that other declining school systems have not 
faced or been challenged with. 

Recognizing all of this, I would urge this subcommittee not to forget the role of 
the Federal Government. It has been through Federal law and mandates that mi- 
nority and poor parents have been able to fight local repressive and discriminatory 
policies. 

I would further recommend that the committee take a hard look at current Feder- 
al moneys and how the States will allocate these dollars. Bilingual education is to 
sunset in H)S4. Bilingual programs have been critiqued, reviewed and researched. 
They have been said to be ineffective and provide little benefit to students. I would 
urge that same review process to be used with titie-I moneys. The welfare mentality 
that results from maintaining children at a "non-functional level" so as to keep the 
money is terribly damaging. Allocate money to enrich, not to remediate learning 
programs. 

When Federal budgets are balanced, don't do it at the expense of a constituency 
of. children who can't lobby. 

Ultimately, One of your questions was what is a successful educational program 
■for poor children. A school needs a strong administrator. A principal who can moti- 
vate and^ inspire ^his teachers to teach children. A principal who ultimately makes 
them teach. " j . 

What dbes'the future hold for our children and public education? Only that which 
the Federal Government will mandate local districts to do. The role of the Federal 
GovernTTient is increasingly more important. 

EXHIBIT ll.-LEP NEP/TEACHERS IN ADMINISTRATIVE AREA 6 



Ate Street 
Ann Slreel 
Belvedere 
Breeo Street 
Bridge Street. . 
Brooklyn Avenue 
Bushnell Way 
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Oacotah Street 
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EXHIBIT li:~LEP NEP/TEACHERS IN ADMINISTRATIVE AREA 6~Continued 



LEP/NEP LEP/NEP ^S*^" 



Spanish 



olhefs 



A level 



] level 



Total 
Teachers 
A & B 



Need TP/ 

20 



BSereno 274 6 ' 9 1 

Euclid Avenue 447 25 0 0 

Evergreen Avenue 475 0 0 0 

Farmdale 225 57 0 0 

first Street 334 5 4 7 

Ford Boulevard 547 0 0 0 

Fourtli Street ,.. 305 3 0 0 

Gates Street ^67 45 13 7 

ClenAlta 97 •. • 0 0 

Griffin Avenue 160 13 0 0 

Hammel Street 555 2 0 0 

Harrison....: 373 1 ' 5 7 

Hillside .• 334 ^ 34 0 0 

Humphreys Avenue 509 0 0 0 

HuntingtoJ; Drive 420 13 28 2 

Kennedy, Robert F 358 0 20 2 

Une. Robert Hill 29 27 0 0 

latona, Avenue 102 14 2 7 

lorena Street 617 1 0 0 

Malabar Street 380 0 19 6 

Marianna Avenue , 160 0 4 3 

Multnom..,. 47 3 10 

Murcliison Street 544 , 0 0 ^ 0 

Rowan Avenue 716 ' 0 o" 0 

R'gfiin 64 0.0 3 " 

Second Street 435 7 40 1 

Stieridan Street 647 3 0 0 

Sierra Park ~. 256 17 0 0 

Sierra Vista 114 9 6 2 

'Soto Street 310 0 1 0 

Utah Street 468 0 5 3 

Riggin Magnet Center 11 0 2 1 

total 14.210 812 242 78, 

Note -Teacher to pupti need is based on 20 students or two-thirds of normal class size of 30 



10 

0 

0 

0 
11 

0 

0' 
20 

0 

0 

0 
12 

0 

0 

30 
22 

0 

9 

0. 

25 
7 
1 
0 
0 
3 

41 
0 
0 
8 
0 
8 
3 



13.7 
22.4 
23.8 
11.3 
16.7' 
27.4 
15.3 
23.4 

9.7 

8.0 
27.8 
18.7 
16.7 
25.5 
21.0 
179 

1.5 

5.1 
30.9 
19.0 
8.0 

2.4- 
27,2 
35.8 
3.2 
21.8 
32.4 
12.8 
5.7 
15.5 
234 

.6 



3.7 
22.4 
23.8 
11.3 
5.7 
27.4 
15.3 

+.3.4 
9.7 
8.0 
27.8 
6.7 
16.7 
25.5 

+ 9.0 

+ 4.1 
1.5 

+ 3.9 
30.9 

+ 6,0 

i: 

27.2 
35.8 
+ .2 

+ 19.2 
32.4 
12.8 
2.3 
15.5 
15.4 

+ 2.4 



Teacher Students 
vs Need without 
+ or teacher 



74 
447 
475 
225 
114 
547 
305 

0 
193 
160 
555 
133 
334 
509 

0 

0 
29 

0 

617 
0 

20 
27 
544 
716 
0 
0 
647 
256 
114 
310 
308 
0 



318 355 9 -469.1 



9.330 



EXHIBIT II.^LEP NEP/TEACHERS IN ADMINISTRATIVE AREA 2 



Ascot Avenue 

Bryson Avenue 

Compton Avenue 

Corona Avenue 

Elizabeth Sireel 

Fishburn Avenue 

Florence Avenue 

Graham 

Grape Street 

Heliothrope 

Holmes Avenue 

Hooper Averwe 

lit*rty Boulevard . . 

.lillian Street 

loma Vista Avenue .. 
McKinley Avenue....... 

Middfcton Street 

Miles Avenue a.... 



Total 
LEP/NEP 
Spanish 


Total 
LEP/NEP 
all others 


Teachers 
A level 
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B level 


Total 
Teach A 
& B 
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20 
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or - 
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99 


0 


1 


2 


3 


5.0 


2.0 


40 
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5 


1 


2 


3 
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82 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1.0 


1.0 


20 
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14 
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3 


17 
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27 


5 


3 


.8 
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24.7 
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10 


9 


2 


U 


24.4 


. 13.4 
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0 


12 


6 


18 


32.9 


14.9 
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0 


20 


0 


2 


14.7 


12.7 
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49 


0 


1 


1 


3 


2.5 


.5 


29 
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3 


1 


2 


3 


27.6 


- 24.6 
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38 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1.9 


.9 


18 
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0 


3 


0 


3 


14*0 


11.0 


220 
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*0 


5 


7 


12 


35.5 


23.5 
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0 


7 


5 


12 


16.1 


4.1 


82 
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4 


16 • 


6 


22 


31.6 


95 
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0 


0 


0 


0 
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0 


0 


0 


1.058 


14 


0 


0 


0 


52.9 


52.9 
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10 


21 


2 


23 


27.9 


4.9 


98 
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■ ■ EXHIBIT ll.-LEP NEP/TEACHERS IN ADMINISTRATIVE AREA 2-Co.itinued 





Total 
UP/NEP 


Total 
LEP/NEP 


T 

Teachers 
A level 


Teichers 
B level 


Total 
Teach A 


Need TP/ 

20 


Teacher vs 
Need + 


Students 
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•Spanish 


all others 


& B 


Of — 


teachers 


s 

Miramonte 


784 


0 


24 


8 


32 


39.2 


7.2 
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1 


1 


1 


? 


12.3 


10.3 


206 


,99th Street 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


92nd Street 


73 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3.7 


3.7 


73 


96th Street 


. 38 


0 




0 


0 


1.9 


1.9 


38 


11 1th Street 


46 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2.3 


1.3 


26 


109th Street 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


102nd Street 


35 


0 


a, 

1 


1 


2 


1.8 


.2 


■ 0 


116th Street 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


112th Street 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.2 
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3 


Park Avenue 
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16 
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San Pedro Street 
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0 
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4 


12 


62.4 


20.4 
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20th Street..: 


403 


0 


2 


5 


7 


20.2 


23.2 
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111th St. Magnet 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• 0 


0 


0 


112nd St. Magnat 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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Total 


13,027 


164 


159 


71 


218 


651.6 


.^433.6 


18,695 



■ Note —Teacher to pupil need is based on 20 students or two-thirds of normal class size of 30 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Esparza. 
' Let us hear briefly from the other two witnesses, and then we 
. will question all of them together. 
Mr. Francis, Bob Francis? 

STATEMENT OF BOB FRANCIS 

Mr. Francis. Thank you very much. Congressman Hawkins and 
subcommittee...! appreciate the opportunity to speak to you today 
and I am going to address myself to parent participation in schools. 
That is what I am all about. 

Let me give you a little background, just a brief background, on 
Bob Francis. 

I spent 20 years in the Army playing trombone, and I spent an- 
other 10 years with the Government doing other things overseas. I 
came here to Los Angeles in 1971 and entered my children into Los 
Angeles city schools, at the 99th Street school. Ever since then, for 
the last 10 years, I have been involved in the schools. Right now I 
am a member of the advisory at Brett Hart, one of those fine 
schools that Mr. McKenna talked about, Gompers Junior High 
School, and Locke High School. I have been at Locke for Jbe last 6 
year^. 

Fortunately, just on my birthday on the 4th of November, to 
" show you how we are advancing, there are not many men that par- 
ticipate in the schools. Just on Wednesday, the 4th of November, I 
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am so oroud to say we had an election on the advisorv, and out of 
Z fivr^sitlonf L hSd four men to do t^s No-, tje lad.es el 
me, out of all the years, they have never had this. But this is vhe 

^'^f£2fi think Bob Francis had something to do with that because 
I have been talEng to men. For the !.-'3t, 8 years, I have been in- 
vol?3 iiTproject Follow-Through. President Reaga^n caused me to 
letirV because he has taken the job away from me, so now I am 
Sfromtos Angeles city sc^^^^^ 

- have organized, if you wish. Men's Clubs, or Dads Clubs, home 
schools call them Dads Clubs. This is parent participation. 

^ had 15 schools involved, 9 in South Central and^6 on the East 

Side The black and brown we used to call them. We had a pro- 
gJam where we would take those 15 schools on a camping rip 
durh'.c the summer. Now^ we are not talking about using all of 
yolr GovernrnT moneys*^^ do this. We had a lot of Parent vo un- 
teers Vfe had some teachers, but most of this was parent volun- 
tSre We would go out on a Friday, stay until Sunday morning 
a^d then come back. Monday we would start getting ready. We did 

'^fo'mlke alonrstory short, we did this on snow trips with. 15 
schS,l?on the w^kend, the same thing Now, what we were doing 
was eivine children, boys and girls in Los Angeles city schools in 
rhatKilular area, in the inner city, the opportunity to see men 
^ S/fherr thing, so to say. These are children -tho^t fathers m 
the home, and we were giving them a father image. I ""nk we 
were successful, because we would settle some discipline problems 
Tn the schools because these children were coking forward to go ng 
on som'e oTthose trips. So what we would do, 
teacher identify some of these problem children the children that 
didn't have fathers in their hdmes, and we would do this. 

At wShington High School, as far as the parents are concerned, 
the Dads Club and the parents, we had a carnival over there. Now, 
hisT^in th^e violent ar^. A lot of people smd, "You can't have this 
in that area. You can't have a^carnival in that area. You have tw 
many gaSs." Sure we had gangs, but the community -anted this 
and we "funded the community up and the community walked 
abound the grounds and we had no problems with gangs as far as 
Wflshinffton High School was concerned. 

We h?d a carnival at Fremont High School. We did the same 
thS^g. No problem At Wadsworth-we are talking about three dif- 
ferent years. In 1979, at an elementary school, -ejad a carnival 
■ . Lnd a Christmas party with Parents being ^^^ed. Through the 
narents thev went to businesses and Mattel and got toys, we gave 
away §000 toys for the children of these nine schools in Follow- 
Through Then we even gave the parents 50 gifts, single gifts. We 

^^So'JhSeTSe of the positive things that parents do in the 
schSols That fs why I would not like to see the parent involvement 
the scKs be disseminated. Right now Washington High School 
Brett HaTand 95th has this program going now and my little girl 
u tt Brett Hart The principal wants the parents to come in and 
evaluate the program. We wLts this. He doesn't want to keep the 
parent?out fie°?^ants t^^^^ 

^ 1 u 

91.113 0-82— 13 XCO 
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see some of the things that they don*t see. So he welcomes this, and 
y/e are going to do this. 

At Locke High School, I encourage parents to go to Locke. I go to • 
Locke every morning because I have a problem with the students 
not going to class on time. So every time I see this, I just go to the 
assistant principal and I say, '*Hey, what is going on here?" Then 
the whole staff comes out and they start getting the kids to clasa. 
So now they have a program because I have gotten some parents to 
come there and watch. This is what you have to do at the schools. 
The parents have to come and be watchdogs, if your children are 
going to get a good education. 

Some of the principals do mind it, but a lot of the principals 
don't mind you doing that because they welcome the help of the 
parents. So I think we are doing a pretty good job as parents, and I 
don't think we should be denied the privilege of coming into the 
school and helping. Now, I know the Government says **Keep going 
to the schools/' but they do need some of the mone^^s. We have 
found out that in the compensatory education, the community 
aides that are hired with that compensatory education money, a lot 
of those aides have gone back to school and have gone to college 
and have become teachers. I can name four or five right in the 
inner city. I know of three that came from 99th Elementary School 
who have gone back. And incidentally, they are damn good teach- 
ers, because a couple of them have had my children. 

So I could give you a lot of history about parent participation in 
the inner city schools. It is just too bad that I can only go to four. I 
wish I could go to all of them, but I can't spread myself that thin. 
But there are things going on. I talk to other parents, and there 
are some other parents in other schools that want to see this done, 
and they hang in there in those schools. 

I had a couple of other things here, and then I will be through. 

The gifted at Locke. You see, when we talk about compensatory, 
we don't want to talk about the gifted. Now, this is a pathetic 
thing. If the gifted needs to use a machine at a school and it is title 
I, the first thing they say, **Hey, the gifted can't use this because it 
is title I moneys. You can't use this if it isjtitle I moneys." What is 
the difference? All of the children are getting an education. This is 
something that needs to be straightened out. 

Gifted parents, when they have meetings, they line the walls. 
That is how interested they are. And they have no problems with 
their children. So this is one of the things we have to look at. Some 
of those guidelines that you have to use in spending that money is 
too tight. And please, please, don't let that money get in the hands 
of the board of education or else we are gone. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Francis. 

Mr. Rodriguez, you indicated you wanted' to make a statement. 
Would you try to be as brief as possible? 

STATEMENT OF RON RODRIGUEZ 

Mr. Rodriguez. First, I anj a parent at Gates Street School. We 
are presently on year-round. Gates Street School was built for 500 
students. Let me say that Gates Street School is in East Los Ange- 
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les. It was built for 500 students, a few extra rooms were ptut into 
it, they upped the capacity to 800 students, and now there are 1,200 
students. 

We were put on year-round, and my analogy to what year-round 
is like a family having a house and the house is not big enough for 
them, and instead of building a bigger house somebody comes and 
tells that family to live th^re in shifts. That is what they are doing 
to our kids right now. You are having kids out in the streets all 
yeiir-round. You have kids like my kide. My kids^just came back 
from a 3-week vacation, but let me tell you that my kids didn't go 
to a year-round school all summer long. We boycotted the year- 
round school all summer long. We just received a letter from the 
superintendent of schools saying that he is going to promise to take 
us off year-round. 

The reason that they are going to promise to take us off year- 
round is because of, as I said, this boycott. Four hundred parents, 
we voted twice. They asked us to vote. One of the votes was four- 
hundred against, 8 for year-round. Year-round was still implement- 
ed at Gates Street School. We are wondering, you know, "Why in 
tTie hell did they ask us to vote?" 

But through the pressure, like I said, the pressure that we put 
on, we have a promise that we are going to be taken off. 

What I would like to speak about, I agree with what we have 
heard. We » have heard really great people. We have heard Rita 
Walters. We have heard other teachers, Mr. McKenna. L can't 
really add too much to what they have said. The only thing I could 
really add is that I live in the community. I kno^y what is happen- 
ing right now. Like right here we are maybe fairly sophisticated, 
some of us educated people, trying to do something. 

Right now in my community, my friends are getting loaded with 
drugs right nov/, becaiise there isn't anything else. And their little 
brothers and sisters are getting loaded with drugs. Right now it is 
Friday night. They are trying to line up the beer. They are trying 
to line up the wine right now, because the only thing there is in 
our community right now is the drugs and the street. 

There is a double standard In the society. The double standard is 
getting big. You think I teach my kids to say the Pledge of Alle- 
giance, justice for all? My kids do not say the Pledge of Allegiance. 
I do not say the Pledge of Allegiance. Maybe that is shocking to 
you, but when you see my school filled, for 500 students, having 
1,200 students in it now, where we have a grammar school 10 min- 
utes away that has 250 students on 9 acrgs, where ours is 1,200 for 
3 acres, is it a coincidence that the other school is predominantly 
white and our school is predominantly Mexican and Latino and 
Asian? 

I do not think it is a coincidence. We could see these contradic- 
tions. We could see these double standards. We could see it when 
the board of education, they were outraged, they were outraged 
with busing and integration, except for Rita Walters. The rest of 
the board of education was outraged, adamant what was happening 
to their kids. What happened to their sense of outrage? Where is 
their sense of disgust now? 

My kids, the parents, we are the ones that are outraged now. We 
are the ones that are demanding change. My kids go. to those 
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schools. We could see what is happening. When I was a product of 
' thofee schools, when I went to college I had to study twice as hard 
to just be on an equal level with the students who were coming out 
of the other high schools. My high school did not prepare me for a 
college education. I h^d to struggle. I had to struggle intensely to 
try to get through college. In fact, I had to start at a junior college 
just so I could get into a State college. 

So what da^weTind now? We find these double standards. You 
find kids, that don*t have anything but the streets? I was a youth 
counselor for 4 years, with a gang worker. That was a CETA pro- 
gr^^m. We were terminated. We used to take kids out, like the gen- . 
tleman was saying here. We used to take them out to outings, and 
the kids responded to that. There aren't any more programs like 
that now. I am serious when I say there is only the drugs and the 
streets there. 

People are talkinj^ about what is wrong with the kids. They are , 
shooting up each other. I have friends that are dying. I have 
friends that have died. I have had friends that have overdosed. I 
have best frienas that have overdosed because of what we find in 
the schools and what we find in the communities. We are tired of 
this. And what we see, the kids go home and on television they see 
other people with their fine— have every sort of social mobility, 
able to buy yachts, able to buy boats, able to buy new cars. They 4 
see it all aKOund them. 

Do you think these kids are going to stay in these communities? 
Do you think they are going to stay there and be content with ' 
what they have? Hell, no, they are not. Even though I don't agree 
•with this article that was written a. couple of months ago in the 
Los Angeles Times about the marauders from the inner cities, it is 
fact. But it is a fact that these kids from these communities are not 
staying in these communities any more. Remember Ribicoffs 
daughter that was shot? People in the comm4init)igs, my friends, 
these little kids, they don't care. They will come and shoot you. 
They will come and shoot you out in the street just to take $5 out 
of your pocket, and maybe not evsn to take that $5; just, like we 
say in Spanish, for a jugada, for fun, because they have been op- 
pressed, th^y have been going through a violent system, they have 
seen a school system that doesn't give a damn about them, so they 
don't give a damn about anybody else. 

So the only thing that I can see now is, we have the ideas, we 
have the creative ideas. It is too bad Mr. McKenna is not our Presi- 
dent; not the president of the board of education, but the President 
of the- United States. We have ideas, we have creative ideas. We 
could take, like we were saying about the parents, the parents 
coming down and working with the schools, we see that. Right now, 
if we were in the schools and we had a larger say-so, we could deal 
with the violence. Like right now we have high school students, 
why can't we get creative programs, have these high school stu- 
dents come down and work with the junior high school kids, their 
brothers and sisters that are getting out of line.. They would keep 
them ^in line. 

We could have these high ischool programs and pay these high 
school kids. We could pay kids that are out on the streets doing 
nothing, have them come back in the schools, have them come back 
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and learning. Gentlemen, right in the very age that we are living 
in, the very thing we need the most is more money and more pro- 
grams, but the very opposite is happening. They are taking them 
away. 

I don't want to say this, but it is true. It is like Nero. We are 
fiddling, and the society is burning around us. In society, there has 
been a solvent poured over the society and it has loosened the 
social cohesiveness. You can see that people no longer believe. I re- 
member 5 or 10 years ago that people believed in this system, but 
when we had a President of the United Staltes take the Constitu- 
tion and come back to the White House and get invited back to the 
White House for a dinner, whereas, where I was working in pro- 
griams and kids that were ditching school were being handcuffed by 
the cops like that, and taken in, how can we tell kids to hjave re- 
spect for a system that handcuffs them for ditching school when 
the ex-President of the United States broke the Constitution and 
gets invited back? 

Gentlemen, we see these contradictions. I would just like to say 
that not all is lost. We have the ideas here. We could change tliis. 
We could turn things around. We need the moneys now. We don't 
need the moneys being spent in El Salvador right now. We don't 
need the money killing our friends and our brothers in El Salva- 
dor. We don't need, just like I read in the paper the other day, we 
don't need more money being sp^nt in the Sudan. We need the 
money right here, right now. If we don't have this money right 
now, you gentlemen are sitting on a volcano. 

You know, we are underneath it. "You are going to catch the vol- 
cano. And I hope that we coulc^ do something, because we only 
have a few more y^ars, gentlemen. Right now, the conditions we 
are seeing in our society are not allowing us any more time. They 
are talking about when we have a Congressman talking about a 
military coup. Schmidt ^talking about a military coup, where it 
would be good to have a military coup. 

Like I said, I would like to leave you, and I think we can turn 
these things around, we can use these moneys, and that we only 
use these moneys, we have to go to the President, we have to go to 
everybody else. Let me just say this one last thing: Rostow, on^e of 
the leaders in the administration, said we are living not in a 
postwar era; wp are living in a prewar era. Do you think these kids 
are going to go out and risk, you know, maybe going to jail for 10 
years? That doesn't frighten them. 

Gentlemen, every day I read the paper they are talking about— I 
am afraid, 1 am afraid. They are talking about atomic bombs. 
Reagan is talking about winning atomic war. I am afraid for my 
kids. We have to do soniething.* You have to take this back. You 
haye to take this back and know that the people are behind you. 

Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Kildee, the people are behind you. The people 
didn't vote for Reagan and the people didn't vote for Carter. We 
had the lowest amount of election turnout since Calvin Coolidge. 
Reagan wasn't put in there with any mandate. The mandate they 
had was the people didn't want either one. We have to have cre- 
ative leadership, and we can turn this country around, but if we 
don't do it in the next few years, gentlemen, I don't know what we 
are going to see, but it is going to be something very horrible. 
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Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Rodriguez. 
Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. KiLDEE.^hank you, Mr. Chairman. , 

It seems stralige that at a time when, as you indicate, Mr. Rodri- 
guez, the kids do turn to the drugs and to the streets, funding for 
public-service CETA jobs has been cut completely. To add to the 
irony, the same President who proposed and supported that cut is 
now proposing to spend more for prisons. 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is right. 

Mrr Kildee. It shows a lack of understanding of the causes of 
criminal behavior.- The President is tryinjg to deal with end results, 
rather than causes. I certainly have found myself, since January 
20, probably more frustrated than at any other time in my life be- 
cause I see such a reversal in Federal priorities. 
r.Mr. Rqdriguez. That is right. ^ ... 

Mr. Kildee. It is extremely frustrating. I just think, when I read 
about the extra dollars for the prisons, if they vyanted to do both, 
maybe you could see something there, but when you cut off dollars 
that could make it far less likely for people to get on that treadmill 
where they wind up there in that prison, then you could say at 
least they are serving both ends. There was no one in the Con- 
gress — and Gus, let me do this—there was no one in the Congress 
who fought harder for CETA than the man sittijig next to me.' 

He dug his heels in so strongly he wouldrijtvote even on proce- 
dural things to help the President get his/program through. He 
was an inspiration to some of us youngef membersr- L was very 
proud of Gus on that. 

Mr. Rodriguez. May I say on^ more thing, toq, about this Feder- 
al question, just a small thing: I have heard comments made about 
more community control. It is a ticklish question, but let me just 
^ say th^t I believe in community control, but I -also believe that the 
' education in the United States should be nationalized. I believe 
that every kid, whether he is in Hawaii or Missi^ippi, should h^ve 
the same amount of dollars. Don't they say that in our Constitu- 
tion, that we are equal under the law, justice for everybody? 

That is what I am saying. So what is happening now? Let me 
just say that what is happening now is analogous to Reconstruct 
tion. They are talking about wanting to give local officials moro 
chance to implement programs. No. This is like aft^r the Civil 
War. We have Congressmen like Mr. Hawkins here fighting for 
progressive things, fighting for things like a reconstruction, the 
war on poverty, fighting for CETA programs. The Reconstruction is 
over, and what this reconstruction is that they are turning back. 
Instead of having controls, guidelines, on the local races, the local 
races are going to be able to run amuck more now. That is what it 
means to us right now with these new Federal regulations. 

Mr. Kildee. I know that some school superintendents would like 
to have us lay the Federal dollars out on the. stump to be spent in 
any way rtie superintendents want. We do have national purposes 
that must be served, and that is the reason for categorical funding. 

Ms. Esparza raised a very interesting point. The question of chil- 
dren who finally reach a certain proficiency because of title I, who 
then lose title I services because they no longer qualify for them. 
There is almost a disincentive in achievement in this case. 
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The law says tha't title 1 shouldn't be used for those not in need, 
but the rules and regulations say that, it be used only for those 
below the grade level. I think the rules and regulations might be 
changed to allow children at least 3 years of participation in the 
program, so if they improve, enough in. the first year, they don't 
automatically drop out. 

Do you want to respond to that? Do you think that might help 
some, if the trial could be longer? 

Ms. EsPARZA. I think what you really have to begin to look at is, » 
there has to be a way that, as the school system begins to become 
pro fi cient i n teH ch i ng cer tain things, tha^ they see a vested interiest 
in doing so. 

When I was teaching in school and we had title I n>oney, it was 
always interesting to me to think that parents really felt that they 
were to some degree participating in the determination of that title 
I budget. They in many cases were, and I am not saying all adviso- 
ry councils function that way, but I do have some examples of it, 
that parents are somewhat rubber stamps to it. 

The Federal Government has got to find a way to somehow 
really dig its heels in and make a school district, make a local su- 
perintendent, make a local school board responsible for making 
children learn, because up to now teachers get paid whether that 
kid is reading at the 5th percentile when he or she leaves her class- 
room, just as if she had put in all the effort to get that child up to 
the 60th or 70th percentile in reading. 

We in essence havecbegun to reward ineffectiveness. I don't want 
the child to lose out on the wonderful things that title I moneys do 
buy.^They do buy a lot of things. They do buy textbooks that the 
regular budget doesn't buy in many cases. They do a lot of things 
that the regular school board just completely ignores children on. 
But somehow teachers have got to be paid, rewarded, for success 
not failure, and I don't know how we are going to do that. 

I think it is a very hard question to grapple with, and it becomes 
even more discouraging when you have a district the size of Log 
Angeles. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Well, this committee certainly is interested in that 
problem that you have raised. 

Ms. EsPARZA. I would hope that when you begin to evaulate pro- 
grams, you know, we have had title I, and we haven't given other 
programs a chance, and I use bilingual education because that is 
very dear and close to my heart. I see children who jpst sit there 
and vegetate. If I had given my speedh to you entirely in Spanish, 
it would have been worthless to you, or if I had done it in Canton- 
ese. I have walked into classrooms where children .are just not even 
spoken Ho. They don't know how to say 'sit down, stand up, or we 
are going to go »play. I mean, there is no one who can communicate 
with them. 

If we are interested in moving them, and I am not into the argu- 
ment and I am not going, to fall into the argument of, oh, well, 
should the bilingual program be maintenance and transition. I 
don't give a darn about that. All I want iz> fur that kid to move into 
English as quickly as he can and have him be able to— I entered 
school speaking only Spanish. 
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Mr. KiLDKn:, Could 1 ask a question just on that? Since I put to- 
gether the first bilingual education bill in Michigan, that contro- 
versy has raged about whether bilingual education should be for 
maintenance or transition. I generally avoid it. 
^ Ms. EsPARZA. Likie me. 

Mr. KiLDEE. You attached some charts to your testimony, and 1 
want to make sure that I understand those charts correctly. " 

Are you saying that in area 6, 9,000 oUt of 15,000 Spanish-speak- 
ing students do not have bilingual education, arid in area 2, 8,695 
out of 13,000 do not have bilingual programs? 

Ms?EsPARZA. That is correct. 

Mr. KiLDEE. OK. 

Ms. EsPARZA. That is only Spanish. I am not speaking of Filipino, 
Cantonese, or any other language. 

Mr, KiLDEE, Are all those students deficient in English pro- 
ficiency? 

Ms. EsPARZA. They are. Let me explain the chart to you a little 
bit. These are all the elementary schools in the area. The Los An- 
geles Unified School District has something that is very curious. 
Th^y test aU their teachers, and they are the onjy district in the 
State of California that does so. Just to become a regular teacher 
or to become a bilingual teacher. So you see teachers that are 
called A level and B level here. A level is a person who is complete- 
ly proficient in English and Spanish, is not only bilingual but bilit- 
erate, can re^d and write the Spanish language very well. A B-level 
person is a person who can speak it very well, but does not have 
the mastery, let's say, to teach at the fourth, fifth, and sikth, grade 
level technical subjects like science or mathematics that require a 
more sophisticated language skill and is able to transmit it. 

Now, TA^e have teachers who are on waiver, and that is a person 
like yourself who has the greatest intent in the world to learn 
Spanish, and it may take them 12 years to do so. In the meantime, 
we give in the State of California a waiver to a teacher for 4 to 5 
years to letrn Spanish, and then if they don't learn it in that 
amount of time, we waiver them again and they can sit there. 

What happens is that children— this is interesting— children are 
supposed to do it in 6 months, but teachers can take 10 years, an4 
possibly even longer. 

In these two areas, which are the fftost segregated linguistically 
and the most segregated racially, area 2 is black and brown. That 
is probably our most integrated in terms of Hispanic, and black. 
Area 6 is almost entirely, 90 percent, Hispanic I would sav, and in- 
creasingly Asian. So the Asian numbers here I didn't calculate or 
tally in. I just used Spanish because 93 percent of the NES/LES 
students in this district are Spanish speaking. 

We do riot have mough teachers at all to function. In fact, in the 
Ijsting of area 2, there is Middlet9n elementary that has 1,500 kids, 
and there was not one bilingual teacher for all of those kids. 

So I am not even going to get into whether they have a really 
super-duper Cadillac program. All we need is somebody to be able 
to move them within the first -^.nd second year, because we know, 
as educators, that if we don't move that child into English by the 
tiyrd year in school, they have lost concept learning, and that is all 
I am interested in. I want them to learn to multiply. I don't care in 
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what language. I just want them to learn the skill, and we are not 
even doing that. 

Mr. KiLDEE. So th^. program has not yet been successful getting 
student^ to the point where they can learn other subjects ef- 
ficiently. 

Ms. EsPARZA. That is right. Looking at this school district, we 
figure that if we were to be able to move children from Spanish to 
English, or whatever language to English, if the district were to 
really make an effort, and if people were to buy into the program, 
we figure that by third grade, fourth grade, children would be func- 
tional enough where we wouldn't have to worry about thenj. They 
would be able to function at that quartile where title I can tfien 
taki^ over, and then soon, by the sixjth grade, we figure we could 
have successful youn^ters in junior high school. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I think that is all I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Kildee. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I will forgo any further questions. I think 
that we have accomplished a great deal in Los Angeles today. I 
want to at this time express appreciation ""to Mr. Kildee, who came 
all the way out from Michigan in order to make this quorum this 
afternoon and has remained very patiently with us. Mr. Kildee is 
one of the vital members of the committee in terms of education 
and I think that it is most important that he has been present 
during this hearing today. ' ,. i t 

This morning I was asked what did we expect to accomplish. I 
tried to answer several of the witnesses that question, in addition 
to what I have heretofore expressed, and I think the fact that today 
we have listened to actually the inner core of the Los Angeles Uni- 
fied School District, we have listened to representatives of the 
teachers, the teacher organizations representing the teachers, we 
have had an opportunity to have an input from parents at the com- 
munity level, the operators of the program, together with all the 
interests, I think, represented in the city. 

I think as a result of these hearings that they do bring about 
greater accountability, and the fact that there is such a committee 
that takes the time to come to the city, I think, and to bring these 
individuals together so that they hear each other, speaking, some- 
times for the first time, expressing themselves in no uncertain 
terms, that it does make them a little more accountable.* We at 
least hope that that is true. ' • , 

It has been a very patient audience today. They participated offi- 
cially and unofficially in the proceedings, and we are' deeply thank- 
ful, particularly for those of you who stayed throughout the day. I 
think we have called on everybody who expressed „an interest in 
testifying. 

Ms. German. There are some other people in the audience who 
would like to testify. 

-Mr. Hawkins. Unfortunately, there are some schedules that 
must be kept. I had earlier asked for those individuals who wanted 
to testify to let us know so we could schedule them. We took every- 
*body who ekpresaed an interest in testifying. 

Ms. German. I came here bf»cause I had a poin^ I wanted to 
make. 
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Mr.. Hawkins. Well, if you can do it 1 or 2 minutes, we will do it, 
but please confine yourself to making a very brief statement, be- 
cause we do have schedules that must be kept. 

Ms. Searls. Before I go,' may I just make one statement, please? 

''Mr. Hawkins. Surely. Absolutely. * ' 

Ms. Seari^^ As I have stated today, public education is, of course, 
the American way, and may it forever stay the American way. But ^ 
I happen, to represent one small segment, and it Was unique be- 
cause it was an inner city private, school and we are desperately 
trying to main^tain /hat private school while we are working with 
some 390 children 'year in, year out,^rtd doing fantastic things 
,with them. ' 

At some point, please remember, if the name International Chil- 
dren's School calls upon your offices to give us some assistance on 
survival that this is what we are about, t,o continue, to maintain 
that very, very small segment, but it is doing such a fantastic job 
with parents and children in the inner cHy and our children are 
. the Mexican children, the Asian children, the black children. We 
have them all there together. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Ms, Searls. - 

Now, will the other witnesses *plea§e make very brief statements 
so we Clin listen to as-many as possible? Identify yourself. Will the 
others vvfio^'wish to speak come to tlie t^le, please, at this time? 

As I said, we had earlier requested this. No names were turned 
in. We called on-everybody who did," so in asking you.jto bg brief, I 
don't want you to believe th^t we are trying to cut you off. Wfe are 
simply, as Tsay, trying to make time. We are deeply appreciative of 
your interest, and for that reason we would like to hear from you. 

ST.\TEMENT OF .\LEX COTA 
. Mr. CoTA." Thank you very much. Congressman Hawkins and. 
Congressman Kildee. I appreciate very much being allowed to 
speak. 

My name is Alex Cota, and I have'been involved with the school 
board for quite a long time. They have been pa^:ticularly against 
busing, and this is one thing that has severely injured our schools, 
academically as well as in many other respects. 

One thing:, Congresswoman Bobbi Fiedler always hit me with the 
argument that, well, our school is Segregated not because of the 
schools, but by the accident of housmg. I have given you a copy of a 
Los Angel.es Times article from a week ago Friday, October 30, 
1981, and just briefly I can give you some exeats from that. 

A man moved into an affluent area in West Hollywood. He hap- 
pened to be black. He took his family away— I will just paraphrase 
it very quickly— while the family was away at the* San Diego Zoo, 
vandals virtually destroyed the inside of the home. Every wall, apr 
pliance, and curtain was spray painted ^'Nigger ' and ''Black Nig- 
gers" was splashed on the walls in nearly every room. He was ad- 
vised by the police to move out to a hotel.* 

I told Mrs. Fiedler, when she was on the school board, over and 
over and over again: If you are against busing, then be for integrat- 
ed housing. There was always silence, which indicates clearly there 
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was racism. They were not .solely just against busing; they were 
definitely against integration. 

Now. I have been pursuing, and this is what. I wanted the com- 
mittee to be very aware^of, I had to bring a lawsuit in the Federal 
courts just recently asking the school board to cease'' and desist 
from selling its surplus vacant land. We are not talking about the 
under-populated school that you heard about today. They are sell- 
ing vacant land. They sold 7-plus acres in thie valley, an area that 
is against integrating our schools, for over $1 million, and Bart-, 
man, Trias, Ferraro, and Weintraub voted to use the fjands from 
the sale of surplus lands to build more segregated, isolated schools. 

I said, **No, use the land for integrated housing and the. kids can 
walk to school. You don't need busing. What is your excuse?" 
There was silence. 

. I want this committee to be fully aware, because Congresswoman 
Fiedler is trying to push, with Jesse Helms, a so-called constitution- 
al*amendment to outlaw busing. You can point out to her, '*Well, 
you certainly were not for integrated housing. The school board in 
Los Angeles is selling surplus land.^' And that is exactly what they 
are goin^to try to keep pulling on us, to build more ghetto schools. 

I wanted to alert this committee to it. They are misusing those 
funds right now, and I am going to bring still another action in the 
State court, ^;ince the Federal court has turned its back on it. I 
think it is^bpcause they are afraid of Ronald Reagan. So I am going 
*to try again in the State courts, but it is not easy because our judi- 
ciary has been taking a pasting, which is another reason why^you 
are very important. Our judiciary has been getting more and more 
timid in enforcing integrafion^ 

• One of the. things that is 'crippling our Los Angeles School Dis- 
trict more so than if Jesse Helms and George Walliace were on our 
own school board is the fact that they are racists and we have defi- 
nite proof, aside from the busing issue, namely, the fact that they 
will not use lands that the school board owns to integrate the 
schools. It calls for in our State— I don't have the sections with 
me— our State law calls for any surplus land held by any govern- 
ment entity should be used-*-one of the priorities, not the only 
one^fo^ parkland, for example; but first and foremost it should be 
used fon low -income, affordable housing. ' 
•* So you should approach the cities, you know, the counties, and. 
ask them if they want to use it for anything before they put it on 
-the market. This school board has been ignoring thaf and has put 
it on the market and sold it^o private interests so it cannot now be 
irsed for low-income housing. Our own city has been falling down 
on that, so this is another thing I would hope you would look for. 

We have got to overcome the racism which doies not allow a man 
to move into a neighborhood, and tears his home up, and this is not 
Alabama. This is Los Angelc*, and I am a native of Los Angeles. 
This makes me ashamed. I am going to do everything in my power 
to help this gentleman. \ ' 

I thank you very much for your time. . 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank* you. Let us hear from tlje next witness. 
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STATKiVlKNT OF SANDRA GERMAN 

Ms... German. It is mteresting that he brought that up, because 
when we^ first moved to Los Angeles 4 years ago, the house we 
looked at in Torrance, when we went back to visit it the second 
time the neighbors had been there and threatened the seller not to 
sell to us. So we are in the inner city by choice. * 

But I am herfe because I support parents. I have five children and 
they are here now. My message to you today is that parents care. I 
have pioneered a home learning progi:^. I have developed a rapid 
reading instruction method, Tisihgjriy o^ children: It used to take 
me 30 to 90 days to teach a child to read, but I have refined it so 
that I can do it in 2 weeks flat, and I can teach other parents to do 
this, because I believe that pur children are brilliant and I believe 
that early education helps them learn that the whole world is a 
classroom. 

I believe in teaching them about their potentials, but I am of- 
fended by thp lack of opportunities for my children*. It is interest- 
ing that this is the only museum that has free admission here in 
Los Angeles. All of the other museums and zoos have admission, 
and the Children's Museum has an admission of $3.50 for an adult 
and $1.75 for children. A lot of the educational opportunities are 
for an elite class of peoplfe. They are not accessible to poor and lim- 
ited-income people. 

I have just finished purchasing $160 in outside classroom oppor- 
tunities for my cljildren for 6 weeks. I do not have that kind of 
money, but I believe that we must invest in our children,' and I 
want to urge you, for one thing, to help parents learn to instruct 
their children, use positive methods to broaden that child's perspec- 
tive, even^before they get to school. 

Second, I would like to urge you to make these programs, these 
museums, the zoos, accessible to low-income, limited-income people, 
A family of seven does not Have $21 to go to the Children's 
Museum, plus busfare and.parking and all of that. 

I would like to thank you for this opportunity. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. ^ 

STATEMENT OF NISAA HASAN. ORGANIZER OP PARENT POWER 
Ms. Hasan. My nanie is Nisaa Hasan, the organizer of Parent 
Power for Los Angeles 

' I think as Mr. Hawkins is aware, we do have Parent Power stim- 
'ulating now from Sacramento through San Bernardino County. 
Some of the things thiat we want here in Los Angeles under Parent 
Power are aS" I have listed here, but I am going to give you some- 
thing brief about the experience in America of blacks. 

As you well know, the black exjferience in America has been and 
is a unique experience, that bitter and negative experience perpet- 
uated by capitalists who have and are depriving, oppressing, re- 
pressing, and suppressing the majority of our black Afro-American 
society to become hardcore, hostile, and destructive not only to 
themselves but the total society as well. 

To turn these negative forces around, you must give the ''black 
Afrp-Americans and other, minority groups a unique education, an 
education that will produce positive action to enhance self-worth. 
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s^lf-esteem, pride, dignity, determination, and a good, productive 
life. ^ 
Our needs are: 

Parent involvement to insure and promote not only quality edu- 
cation but equal education as well. 

- To remove the prohibitions that tend to make parent involve- 
ment ineffective. ' 

Remove limits which keep parents from protecting the rights to 
quality and equal education of all children as well as their own. 

We need administAtors and educators within who will instill 
good mpral character^ and conscience, the willingness and ability to 
perform without having to be motivated by combat pay or incen- 
tive increases to teach students under so-called adverse conditions. 

We need those same educators to help instill and build strong 
moral character and creative .will from the primary grade level 
through senior high school in addition to teaching the three R's. 

We parents not only need to sit on advisory councils and make 
recdmmendations that are tossed in wastebaskets, but to become 
involved with the final process of decisionmaking, school improve- 
ment, be involved in the sel^tion of educators and principals, and 
the selection of instructional materials, books, et cetera: 

Our needs are to make the Los Angeles school board, superin- 
tendent, principals, and fiscal administrators accountable and re- 
sponsible in addition to the parent responsibility for children who 
remain illiterate in the educational system. 

We do not need cuts in title I funds or block grants. We. do need 
a direct allocation of funds to parents to help insure quality educa- 
tion and fiscal accountability. For the past 5 years we have a build- 
up Of more than $16 million in carryover funds here in LAUSD 
c while our children are kept disadvantaged due to a lack of books, 
educational tools and instructional materials. Why? 

Our needs are to be respected as human beings, both our ciJl- 
dren and parents, by superintendents, administrators, and teach- 
ers. We need to remove all administrators who have track records 
of being demeaning, un(j^ualified and miseducators of all of our chil- 
dren. , ■ .... , ^ , 

We need for our black children to also become bilingual, to have 
a fair share in employment opportunities. We do not need to 
becoihe lost in the shuffle. 

Last but not^ least, we need a parents' bill of rights to insure the 
eight points and other points to insure equal and quality education 
for all. 

Thank you. - ^ c 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Hasan. 

May I suggest that anypne else who has a statement that would 
like to get it Into the record, if you will write your statement to me 
in Washington, I will be glad to keep the record open and see that 
the statement is put into the record. , . o , 

I wish, again, to thank the final witnesses. They were brief and 
they cooperated with us, and the audience as well, and with that, 
and the usual thanks, the meeting is concluded. 

[Whereupon, at 5:10 p.m. the subcommittee adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for record follows:] 
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r^KKi'AKKu Staik-mknt Pkkskn i ki) BY Raui. P. Akkkola, Dirkctor, Mkxican 

AMlvtK AN KOIU ATION COMMISSION, BoARI) OK EDUCATION, CiTY OK \jOS AnGELES 

The Los Angeles Unified School District has a. student population which consists 
of 77 percent minority students. The Other White population is 2ti percent, but the 
curricujjm and instruction has been addressed to this 23 percent population. The 
teacher institutions (colleges and universities) train teachers to teach these stu- 
dents'. 'The standard textbooks and instructional materials are published and ad- 
dress theinselves to 'satisfy the need of the White pupil. ; 

The attitude rf teachers, including' minority teachers, is to change the minority 
students into so-called ''Americans*''. Efforts are not made to help the minority stu- 
dent in maintaining and developing his first culture and language. Rather, the mi- 
nority student s differences are demeaned, either siHJ^iy or outright. Current bilin- 
gual programs are transitional programs (to assist the student in learning English 
more quickly so as to move away from their culture and language. _ 

Most mincii:ity pupils who come to the United States from other countries arrive 
here at a very young age and find themselves either in gangs or groups who accept 
'them as they are. Most minority youngsters born here (in the U.S.) experience a 
difficult, time succeeding in a school environment whose attitude is to change him 
into something that he is not. 

The minority student who succeeds and feels adequate about himself is the one 
who was born in his native country' and then educated there to a point where he 
knows who he is and can acquire the new culture (americanism) and language (Eng- 
lish) vyithout jeopardizing his native culture and language. Most of these students 
feel a self-worth about themselves and succeed in our schools and in our society. 
These are your true "bilingual/bicultural" citizens who seek and acquire the jobs 
and fulfill the bilingual needs. 

We are having tremendous difficulty in developing bilingual teachers, yet we have 
the largfest potential and bilingual population in Los Angeles.^ But, the potential is 
not developed; our transitional programs curtail these student's potential and make" 
them feel inept. Most of our Mexican Americans and very young foreign born 
youngsters are made to feel unworthy about themselves. They have been stripped of 
their , first culture and language, their potential, and then are forced to acquire a 
new language to replace their first— they speak neither their native language nor 
English adequately. No wonder we lack a sufficient number of qualified bilingual 
teachers. . 

Many of our teachers and administrators impose their middle-class yatties on our 
minority, poor children, and e.^pect our children to possess books ana materials 
which their ptirents are not able to provide. Many of our children are made to fee.l 
ashamed of their (1) neighborhoods; (2) homes; and, (3) parents for being poor and 
different. 

Many of our students feel unwrrthy and are ashamed of their fa mi lies— How can 
this attitude and feeling provide for success? 

The state and federal governments must provide for the basics of education: (1) 
adequate books and proper materials for a quality education; (2) relative criteria for 
teachers and administrators; (3) proper facilities and curriculum; and, (4) jobs for 
parents to provide proper housing. 

We must take the SHAME and the lack of self-esteem out of our educational envi- 
ronment! 



Los Anoei.ks Unified School District. 
Ninety-fifth Street Preparatory Sc'hooi., 

Los Arif^eles, Calif., December I. 1!)S1. 

Hon. Augustus Hawkins, 
J}Hh District, California. 

Raybiirn Holme Office Building, Washitif^ton. DC 

Dear Sir: You extended an invitation to attend the Education and Labor Subcom- 
mittee Congressional oversight hearing in Los Angeles at the Muses Room of the 
Museum of Science and Industry on November 6, 1981. I did attend, but I would 
have preferred to testify to provide your subcommittee with a more balanced input 
or feedback from a practicing' educational professional in a minority community 
school of Los Angeles. At the end of your hearings, you welcomed those of us to send 
in additional written testimony to be entered in the congressional record. 

The subcommittee under your chairmanship indicated that the full committee 
was interested in the impact of the present administration budget cuts and the new 
federal regulations impact upon local school communities. Secondly, the committee 
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was interestiKi '\n any solution strategy that would make better use of the reduced 
federal education funds flowing' into local education agencies. 

As a practicing adrnnnstrator jn a minority school in Los Angeles, we foresee jthe 
following negative and destructive impact upon local schools, staffs, students 9nd 
parents: 

1. Reduced quality and quantity of para professionals providing daily reinforce- 
ment lessons to small groups of students in each classroom of a Title I school. 

2. Reduced quantity and quality of Staff Development Workshops to train teach- 
ers, paraprofessionals and parents in teaching procedures and learning activities. 

3. Reduced quantity and quality of the school support teams of curriculum coor- 
dinators, teacher advisors and resource teachers who teach Title I classroom teach- 
ers "how to teach better and manage their classrooms more effectively". 

4. Reduced quantity and quality of medical, nursing, counseling and psychological 
services firoviding poor Asian, Black, Hispanic. Indian and White students, who 
have very special needs rooted in poverty. 

'). Reduced planning and preparation time to improve instruction and learning ac- 
tivities for teachers through after school and Saturday work sessions. 

H. Reduced opportunity to create, maintain and replicate effective and outstand- 
ing local Title 1 model schools where teachers and students are achieving the twin 
goals of improving instruction and learning. 

T. Reduced ability to sustain the holding power of keeping very well trained teach- 
ers who were nutured in these Title I minority schools. 

8. Reduced quality and quantity of proven Administrative and Management De- 
velopment training programs for under-achieving minority schools. 

1). Reduced quantity and quality of parental ^^volvement in "shared decision- 
malting" in analyzing, designing, maintaining and e/aluating local school education- 
al programs. 

10. Reduced quantity and quality of parental participation in the daily classroom 
instruction and learning activities at each Title 1 riiinority school. 
■ 11. Reduced impact u\K)n local education agency's policies and legislation without 
an active and participating apparatus of School Advisory Councils, Area Advisory 
Councils and District Advisory Councils. 

12. Reduced employment of students, parents, teachers, administrators and sup- 
port persoanel whose economic impact upon each Local community, city and county 
will be destructive and unhealthy in the long run. 

Reduced ability and opportunity for the local education agency or governing 
board to provide the educational infrastructure and educational services needed- by 
a major pqrtion of its educational clients: minority children. 

As a practicing administrator in a very special minority school project funded 
with Title 1 and local tax levy funds, we are in the midst of improving instruction in 
three minority schools with the present 1981-82 budget allocation. Most of these im- 
provements could not be effectively implemented without the continued flow of Con- 
solidated Application monies. The following recommendations are some of the solu- 
tion strategies that should be applied to under-achieving minority schools utilizing 
limited federal tax levy funds. We are employing the following design variables to 
improve instruction and learning. These quality assurance components have been 
validated by the Pre-School longitudinal study, the Madden Early Childhood Educa- 
tion Study in 22 matched schools in California; the two Rand Corp. Studies in 15 Los 
Angeles Title I Schools, and the Edmonds, Clark & Lotto national study of 1200 
schools. It is bur recommendation that the funds should be allocated to local educa- 
tion agencies and minority schools to make them more effective if these schools 
adopt these quality assurance components: .* 

/. Enrollment ceiling to prevent overcrowding — AW studies indicated that schools 
with 600 or less pupils were more effective. 

/ Strong, skilled and motivated lea'dership of the administrator, principal or su- 
perintendent. — Research studies indicate that humanistic or autocratic administra- 
tors must possess the skill, quality and/or charisma to motivate classroom teachers. 

J. High expectation^s of students, staff and administrators.— Research studies have 
consistently reinforced the "Pygmalion impact" of the ''self-fulfilling prbphesy", i.e., 
teachers get what they expect from students; and conversely, principals and parents 
get what they expect from teachers and paraprofessionals. 

4. Selection of teachers by the administrator and/or by parents.— Recent research 
studies indicate that when a teachei" or an administrator has a ''cultural match", or. 
a sense of professional identity with the educational policies of the school, the com- 
munity and the, district, then they are successful with classroom management or 
with school management. 
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5. Daily and ivi:ekiy parental involvement and parental participation — AW four 
m^jor studies indicate that the number of parents involved is not necessarily signifi- 
cant, but it is, the daily or weekly involvement of parents participating in the class- 
room, the school activities and the shared decisionmaking format that is present in 
all of the **more effective schools'*. 

tf. SmaU, classes and three-hour and six-hour paraprofessionals in each rr>om.— Re- 
search studies consistently illustrate that class size is not necessarily significant* in 
student achievement; but because most teachers think that it is, this feeling or atti- 
tude is translated into greater student achievement. 

Studies also indicate that small classes and the presence of a paraprofessional re- 
duces the pupil to teaching adult ratio at 10 to 1 or 15 to 1. These studies about 
small classes and student achievement also indicate that the more direct teaching 
time that is given to students does increase student achievement. 

Small classes and the addition of paraprofessionals provide more time on teach- 
ing-learning tasks. 

7. Needs assessment /analysis process must precede the design of any local school 
educational program,— AW research studies mdicate where teachers, grade levels, 
subject departments use some sort of school-wide or district-wide standardized as- 
sessment instruments, such as the LAUSD "Survey of Essential Skills**, and/or the 
**Calif. Test of Basic Skills"; then teachers and schools can identify each student's 
specific skill needs for instruction and learning. 

8. Joint planning of teaching strategies, selection of goals/objectives/skills and 
learning activities by teachers and administrators.— These same stucljies also indicate 
that joint planning and decision-making in curriculum, classroom management and 
school management were present in the majority of the more effective schools 
studied. 

9? Staff Development Training Workshops for administrators, resource, or support 
personnel, rieachers, pqpaprofessionals parent volunteers on a regular weekly, bi- 
monthly or monthly basis.— Eeich of these four major research studies found that the 
more than 1200 ''effective schools ' had regular staff development training work- 
shops based upon local school-wide, grade level and department needs assessment 
and analysis. These workshops were jointly planned and conducted by ''on-site** 
teachers and resource personnel. Each of these workshops were followed by a class- 
room demonstration lesson conducted by a regular classroom teacher. 

W. Regular communication and dissemination of information regarding the local 
school educational programs and needs internally to teachers, paraprofessionals, stu- 
dents; and .externally to parents, volunteers, citizens, local organizations, businesses, 
agencies and schools concentric comfjtiunities.—Ench of the research studies illus- 
trated that the more effective school^ had daily and weekly methods, of communicat- 
ing internally and externally with daily and/or weekly- student assemblies, grade 
'level, department and faculty meetings; dajly and/or weekly newsletters and news- 
papers, bulletins, and special projects and events. 

}/. Daily monitoring, evaluation and supervison of instruction in all classrooms by 
administrators, support personnel, grade level or department chairpersons —These 
recent studies also show that when administrators visit all classrooms daily to 
"sample the quality of instruction ; teaching procedures and learning activities in- 
crease the achievement levels of students in these more effective schools. 

Research also indicates that^when administrators utilize a more in-depth and reg- 
. ular 20- or 40- or 60-minute observation of a classroom and provide teachers and 
paraprofessionals with a written feedback in a face-to-face conference, teachers do 
improve their instructional procedures, because this supervision process nurtures a 
sense of ownership, shared leadership, self-esteem' and professional growth. 

/i^. A creative, safe and secure school climate for instruction and learning.— Our 
studies reinforce consistently that the more effective schools had a climate or set- 
ting where students, teachers, paraprofessionals, and parents "felt good" about 
themselves, their school, their educational programs and their personal, as well as, 
• collective achievements. 

Such schools were characterized by clean campuses, facilities, classrooms, cafete- 
rias; fewer incidents of personal violence, graffiti and (jyert verbal abuse. 

Their school climates were nurtured by weekly, bi-weekly or monthly school-wide 
activities or projects, such as. student assemblies, special events, cultural presenta- 
tions, campus beaut ificat ion, academic fairs, career awareness, consumer education, 
" environmental projects, etc. 

IS. Basic subjects such as. Science. Mathematics, English^ Language, Reading, 
Spelling, Writing and Social Studies should be taught daily Mthout any interrup- 
tions from any 'source.— AW of the research studies mdicated that the mom effective 
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schools raised sludt'nl achit»vi»ment levels when teachers guarded the teaching of 
the basic subjects zealously in a "time on task" approach to teaching them. 

J4. Daiiv and hourly directed teaching lessons by the teacher and reinforcement 
lessons by the pamprdfessionals in small group instruction rather than large group 
ms/nic^iOfi.— Research has consistently shown that the more time that a student 
has with "face-to-face" instruction on heeded basic skills, their achievement levels 
were raised in the majority of those over 1200 "more effective schools". 

TJieae same studies also indicated that students who participated as a part of 
"guided practice", follow-up or "^independent activities" of the accepted 7-step lesson 
plan, process, learned niore effectively whether they had visual, auditory or tactical 
learning stylefe. . . 

15; Daily homework assif^nments reviewed by parents daily and checked by teachers 
daily.— Our four basic studies also indicated that students who were achieving in 
these more effective schools were given daily reinforcement projects as part of the 
homework process. 

These same students had a strong sense of what the role of the school was in the 
nurturing of their coping strategies and survival values of their present and future 
life. 

16'.' Regular progress reports and parent co«/ere«ces.— These studies also illustrate 
that when parents are more aware of the needs and successes of their children, they 
will particip^ate more fully and regularly in sjihool programs and the educational 
process of their children. Students feel more confidence about themselves and their 
classes or schools, when they know they are achieving successfully and that failure 
is a\^o a part of the learning process. 

We recommend maintenance of all Consolidated Application Funding with escala- 
tor clauses that may be impacted' by a local education agency's population growth, 
collective bargaining and salary inflation rates. I propose these design and policy 
items, not just from the provencial setting of our 3 schools project, but also from my 
global experience in working with staff development and management training in 
some 2:n LAUSD schools, 39 CUSD schools and 17 lUSD schools. If further reduc- 
tion continues in the education funding sources, these short-sighted policies will 
have a micro and marco* effect on local schools, communities, School districts and 
each state. It is most unfortunate that the creators of federal education policy deci- 
sions and legislations cannot see and feel what they have wrought . . ! 

Our nation has benefited from the "seed money" impact of Title I upon the im- 
provement of instruction and learning in the poor Asian, Black, Latino, Indian and 
White schools of this city, county, state and nation. In short, we need continued and 
expanded federal funding support to maintain and improve the^quality of American 
Schools. Can you held us ... ? 



Hon. Cari. D. Perkins, 

Chairman. Committee on Education and Labor. 

Rayburn Hduse Office Building, Washington, DC ^ 

Dear Mr. Chairman: On Wednesday, July 1. 1981 I convened a public hearing in 
my district (7th— Baltimore. Md) on the subject oC "The Baltimore City Public 
Schools— Retention. Drug Trafficking, Proposed Budget Cuts, and Parental Involve- 
ment." As you can see by the enclosed program. I heard from a significant number 
of local experts and persons who have direct impact upon the resolution of problems 
in these critical areas. , u • . 

For your perusal I am sharing a copy of those testimonies which were submitted, 
along with my opening statement. I would very much appreciate your consideration, 
regarding the printing of these proceedings into a comprehensive booklet. 

I believe that the information which surfaced during this hearing is quite valua- 
ble since the problems revolving around the aforementioned areas 'are common to 
most inner city school districts. In that regard, I hope that your Committee could be 
responsible for consolidating the testimonies thereby making it available for all 
Houce and Senate Members. / 



Sincerely^ 



Alfred S. Moore, 

Principal. 



Congress of the United States, 

House of Reipresentatives, 



Washington, DC, July J-l 1981. 
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Please ad visf nu' at yt>iir oarliest convenience and 1 thank you in advance for 
your coo|>eratioii 
. Sincerely. 

I'arrkn J. MrrcMKLL. 

Enclosure. 



Opening Remarks of Hon. Parri:n J. Mitc heij. (D. 7th-Md.), Hkarinc; on the 
Problems ov. Retention, Druc; Trakkjcking, Spkndin(; Reductions Impact, and 
Parental Involvement in Baltimore City Pubijc Schooi^, July 1, H)81 

Ladies and Gentlemen. First of'alK 1 would like to welcome you and extend partic- 
ular thanks to our witness<?s. Your very presence today indicates that you share our 
growing? concern with the jjraye threats to education as precipitated by federal 
spending reductions in this area. 

Unfortunately, our united plight continues during? a time when it is apparent that 
education has become a low priority in the eyes of the new Administration. 1 seri- 
ously question the validity of a federal budget proposal which stipulates that some 
$12.2 billion in cuts must come from elementary, secondary, vocational, and higher 
education prograpis for fiscal years H)S1, 1982 and 1983. Moreover, ! cringe at the 
knowledge that the House Education and Labor Committee, through the Budget de- 
liberations, and Reconciliation process, has been forced to almost fully adhere to the 
proposed cuts by facilitating aggregate outlay reductions of over $11 billion for fiscal 
year 1982 over $14 billion for fiscal year .1983 and over $18 billion for fiscal year 
1984. It should also be noted that the Committee's compliance with the Reconcili- 
ation in*jtructions will mean the imposition of spending reductions into fiscal year 

!i' we examine the implications of the proposed reductions in a matter-of-fact 
manner, we.need not exert any effort to paint a bleak picture. A mere review of the 
resulting realities is quite enough to propel us into alarm and constructive actions. 
..It is no secret that the proposed reductions in federal spending for education will 
reduce services available to poor children, the handicapped, and youth who benefit 
from skills training programs. Additionally, most states have started to anticipate 
the possible elimination of funding' for school libraries, teacher training, basic skills 
improvement. Teacher Corps, and special programs such as education of the gifted 
and talented, consumers', education and career education. 

Unfortunately, there is more to this assessment. For example, due to budget re- 
ductions in higher education assistance, approximately 575,000 students, primarily 
from middle-income families, will become ineligible for assistance under the Pell 
Grant Program. Now weowill have these students competing for other educational 
assistance programs which will also be essentially held at current funding levels. 

Looking closely again at federal aid for elementary and secondary education pro- 
grams, the Administration and many Members of Congress are also proposing to 
consolidate these activities into two block grants for purposes of implementation. 
Now, regardless of how any of us perceive block grants, 1 do not believe that a 
person in this room is confident that our lower income and minority students will 
be well served by entrusting the states and local educational agencies with the sole 
responsibility- of administering these programs. In fact^ even the most conservative 
among us question the cost of the block grant approach and the subsequent chaos 
which rtiay result as states exerise sole discretion in choosing among the dispensa- 
tion of funds which have been cut by 25 percent. 

Let us look for a moment at Title 1 Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
monies. As you know, under the auspice^ of this Act, support is provided for pro- 
grams of compensatory education designed to increase the educational attainment 
of children from low-income families. The Administration's wishes, and possible 
Congressional endorsement of the block grant concept in this area will mean that, 
in the absence of federal monitoring and guidelines, these Title I monies will be 
opened to disputes by various local education groups. 1 shudder to think that such 
disputes, iri the absence of targeting, as defined by currently acceptable stanr^ »rds, 
could mean that many children will be underserved or not served at all. I believe 
we must seriously consider the block grant approach and realize that the Congress 
may produce the concept devoid of prevailing federal rules and regulations, and 
.eager to rely on local jurisdictions to develop alternative guidelines for implementa- 
tion. 

While the capacity of our local entities to pursue such activities is not highly 
questionable, we must wonder about special targeting and actual program respon- 
siveness during the period in which the development of new guidelines is taking 
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place. Moreover, there is always the underlying fear that such program funds could 
certainly be used to' buu.st lisca! stability in ways other than meeting the needs of 
our disadvantaged students. I oppb^» the block granting of Til e I ESEA or any 
other programs, and I urge you to consider the implication^ of this approach. 

On the' positive side, future budget deliberations allow Us some slight hope that 
we can forestall or reduce the size of the projected fiscal year 1983 and 1984 federal 
budget cuts. Contrary to our feelings of dismay about the highly unprecedented 
budget procedures of late, full review of the proposed fiscal year 1983 and 1984 
budget cuts is a mandate of the 1974 Congressional Budget Act. We can form the 
foundation to combat the projected cuts by clearly jsetting forth the impact of the 
fiscal year 1982 budget cuts on Public Education. The consolidation of potential ef- 
forts in this very room can comprise a'^ viable barrier to a repetition of this year's' 
pen^iy-wise, pound foolish apjiroach to solving problems of the economy. 

A very feasible approach is to focus on several universal problem areas in public 
education and examine the impact of the budget cuts on these areas. For example, 
the problems of Retention and Drug Trafficking are quite common, particularly in 
jour urban areas. J believe our experts today will reiterate the critical need for ade- 
quate federal funding, even with 100 percent participation from the types of commu- 
nity resources represented here. 

An initial step is to analyze the feasibility and effectiveness of\exising programs 
to address these problems, Step two would irivolve the investigati(V of whether fed^ 
eral funds either directly or indirectly aid in combating school drop-out occurrence 
and drug trafficking. I know we can safely assume that experts today will substanti- 
ate the need for progressive preventive approaches versus the mere treatment of the 
problems once they are identified.' Adequate funding for these approaches is impera- 
tive—elementary' school counselors cannot always work on* a voluntary basis, nor 
can we expect such initiatives as project D.A.R.E. (Drug Abuse Reduction Through 
Education) to operate at maximuni capacity in tbe'absence of sufficient monies. 

Needed finally is an assessment of what specific impact the fiscal year 1982 and 
subsequent budget cuts will have on federal and local efforts to combat both activi- 
ties. Extracting from the positive nature of cost^effectiveness, this same kind of criti- 
cal evaluation must be targeted to include impact analyses for ensuing fiscal years. 
Such a^ssments are not impossible this year since our Cbngressional Committees 
have projected particular budget reductions through 1984. 

It is particularly imperative that such analyses are not limited to our educators, 
educational administrators* or human services coordinators. Perhaps the most criti- 
cal question that all community segments should ask themselves is, "What can our 
establishment do to ^ddress prevailing public school problems?".Again, not one of us 
should be immuned from being asked and more importantly, from responding to 
this question. For as much as we must examine the impact of the loss of federal 
funds, our top priority must become what we can do as a united, concerned commu- 
nity. 

Tarn very proud to see the cross-section of concerned community leaders present 
today. I am encouraged by the apparent desire to hold other segments, besfdes the 
education component, accountable for the adequacy of our public schools. However, 
it is sad that our businesses, community organizations, and other groups whose ac- 
tivities are not related directly to education, are shocked at the reality that they 
must be prepared to absorb the challenge oF decreased federal funds for education. I 
submit that such a responsibility should have been well established and should not 
even be a reaction to budget cuts. 

In all fairness, I have to acknowledge that many businesses and community orga- 
nizations have played key roles in the educational development of our children. We 
are all familiar with instances where such groups have stepped put of their specific 
roles and have extended their resources to provide essentail programs in the area of 
education. In fact, we will hear. from shining examples of such actions today. The 
point is that these activities must become the norm. The undergirding of education- 
al pursuits for our children must become priority with all community residents. For 
the businesses, there will be no employees, advisors, or informed consumers without 
education. For the community organizations, the essential future of tomorrow (our 
children) will not survive without a firm educational base. For our elected officials 
we cannot count on future generations to protect the interests of this city and state 
unless we protet:t adequate educational facilities, programs, and opportunities for 
those who must lead in the future. 

I do not want to fear the onslaught of total state and local control for program 
implementation in education or any other area. It is very difficult to oppose the con- 
cept of block grants when, theoretically, the core of this approach is that the imme- 
diate community is in the best position to assess its own needs and provide the per- 
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tinent services accordin^^ly The assessment of these needs still does not worry me as 
much as the fact that prior to the* imposition of federal regulations, guidelines, and 
targeting, many of our human needs program recipients were victims of discrimina- 
tion, underservice, and irresponsiveness. 

We are in a position today, and in the future, to guarantee the soundness and 
responsiveness of public Education facilities. The drastic curtailment of federal' as- 
sistance should not mean the. automatic demise of programs to combat Drug Traf- 
ficking. Drop-out acceleration, and academic inept ness. Such reductions should 
me''»n that our ongoing efforts will just have to work more arduously. 

I will continue in my fight against the prevailing economic approaches as em- 
bodied in our formal budget targets for fiscal years 1982 through 1984. I will never 
iencourage" accepttmce of the feasibility of siich approaches as I do not believe that 
they, will guarantee equitability for all citizens or even minimal access for many. I 
do beiiejve, however,^ that we must face the enactment of the Administration's 
dreams as a reality, and respond as a united front. This response must be a contin- 
ued effort to combat the apparent insensitivity. At the same time, the response 
must include a concerted, pragmatic approach by the organizations represented here 
to assure that our community will guarantee the continued life of public education. 



Statement of Joseph P. Newman, Lieutenant, Baltimore Police Dkpartment, 
Baltimore, Md.. Concerning Drug Trafficking in Baltimore City, July 1, 1978 

Drug abuse pervades the Americain way of life. Conservative estimates indicate 
that at leilst 42 million Americans have experimented with Marijuana, smoking ap- 
proximately 1:^0,000 pounds daily. The use and abuse of other Controlled Dangerous 
Substances is also increasing at an alarming rate. Not only are a large number of 
our citizens using drugs, but the age of initial experimentation is declining. More 
and more, our school children are coming in contact with drugs. A recent survey 
conducted by the Maryland Drug Abuse Administration indicated that 8th grade 
students are exposed to and have used many drugs, including the most dangerous. 
Heroin. The following was obtained from this survey; 36.1 percent of 8th' graders, 
G3,3 percent of 10th graders and 69 percent of 12th graders have used Marijuana. 
The presence of Cocaine in the school system is indicated by the following: 3.7 per- 
cent of 8th graders, 7.4 percent of 10 graders and 12.5 percent of 12th graders have 
used it. Although not in the top three as to volume of use, Phencyclidine (PCP). 
should be of grave concern to all of us. PCP, which is a mind altering, drug, is ex- 
tremely dangerous due to its'ability to provide psychosis closely akin to schizophre- 
nia, which can occur after only one dose, and which can last and recur long 9fter 
the drug is out of the systehi. The use of PCP has 'been discovered in thcf eighth 
through the twelfth grades. In 1978, of 915 twelfth graders surveyed, 13.2 percent 
admitted using PCP; out of 1,123 tenth graders surveyed, 8.1, percent had used PCP 
and out of 933 eighth graders surveyed, 3.4 percent had some contact with PCP. Al- 
though this survey was conducted in the Baltimore City Public Schools, comparable 
result^ would also be discovered in the private schools in our community. This over- 
view of the drug involvement of our youth gives us an indication of the seriousness 
of the problem. We must combine our respurses and attack this problem at every 
level if we are to be successful. \, , r 

The Baltimore Police Department recognizes that the solution to the problem of 
drug abuse does not lie in punishment or treatment, but rather in education and 
prevention before the fact. The Criminal Justice System cannot resolve the drug 
problem by itself, it must seek support from others. For example, the narcotic ar- 
rests for the Police Department has increased over 200 percent in the past ten (10) 
vears, and vet drug abuse has continued to rise. . . " 

Our schools and teachers provides a needed ally to assist in this endeavor. 
Through an educational program presented to students, the school can provide the 
information, necessary to consider alternatives to, drug abuse, and pUy a paramount 
role in shaping community attitudes and hopefully curbing drug usage. We in the 
Baltimore Police Department are involved in such a program. Project D.A.R.E. 

It is a rather general agreement among Law Enforcement experts that there is a 
dir<x:t correlation between Drug Abuse and Crime; In order for a Narcotic Addict to 
support a $100 per day drug hiabit, this individual must obtain $36,500 a year just 
for Narcotics. Since it is almost impossible for an addict to make this amount of 
money legally, he must resort to criminal activity. This activity has been found to. 
include Theft. Robberv and Burglary. .JSince the going, rate for the conversion of 
stolen property is $1 for $3 value, an addict must st^al over $100,000 worth of goods 
per vear if he is to support his addiction through property crimes. This is an^^xam- 
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pie of how criminality is rampant among addicts. It is evid^joLthat addicts are re- 
sponsible for committing an inordinate amount of crime an6' thaTiftany ot th^ o!- , 
fenses'arejserioMs in nature. These observations were proven by Dr David N. Nurco . 
of the University of Maryland, who participated in the Publication ? PaP^^ 
October 9, 1980. ' The Criminality of Heroin Addicts When Addirted and When Off 
Opiates" interviewed' 237 Heroin Addicts from Baltimore Ctty, and it was deter- 
mined that these' indivTduals were responsible for approximately oOO.OOO cmtniis over 
an eleven (11) year period. This study showed the opiate use itself was the principal 
cause of the ^ligh crime rate among addicts, so, if we can control addiction, we can 
,reduce criminality appreciably. In order to achieve this objective, the Baltimore 
'^t'olice Department ihas developed the "Total Officer* concept. Under this concept, 
- all levels of narcotic enforcement, other than the major suppliers, are conducted by 
ofTrcers of the field force. The m£yor violators are investigated by the Narcotic Unit 
As a result of this policy, every member of the Department is trained in narcotic 
id^ntificatiop and detection and is actively encouraged to become involved in narcot- 
ic investigations. j- 

Another method employed to reduce the crime committed by addicts are periodic 
special operations which concentrate on selected areas of the city that have shown a 
high increase in narcotic use. Officers from the various Police Districts throughout 
the City are joined in a Task Force concept and concentrate on Narcotic Violations 
The most recent operation was concluded on 5 June 1981 resulting in the arrest ot 
1,184 persons and the recovery of 104 firearms. . . 

All ou*- efforts locally can only deal with demand, reduction, but this is not the 
ultimate solution. Attacking and eliminating the source is the only effective way of 
dealing with the problem. Therefore, there are pertain measures that must be taken 
on the FedenJ Government level to insure our success in dealing with the Narcotic 

Problem. . .. ... i *u * 

Since the drug problem is so pervasive and the most serious internal threat we 
face tcJday, wp should mobilize all of our available reserves to assist in this endeav- 
or All authorities appear to be vnanimous in their estimates that only o percent ot 
the illegal flow of drugs into this country are diverted and confiscated by law en- 
forcement before reaching the domestic market. Legislation has been introduced by 
Senator Sam Nunn, (D.-Ga.) and Representative Billy Lee Evans (D.-Ga ) that would 
enable all branches of the Armed Services to assist with intelligence gathering. This 
could be accomplished, and not deter the Military from their primary mission. Th\^ 
amendment to the Posse Comitatus Act would enable the United States Navy and 
Air Force to supplement an overextended Coast Guard and Customs bervice in the 
detection of narcotics coming into this country from foreign sources. Dramatic re- 
sults could be anticipated, as the vast majority of illegal substances coming into the 
country are transported by sea and air. . , ^ r ^-.i^ ;« 

Secondly, the amount of marijuana produced is so large, the number of people in- 
volved is so great, and the profit margin is so high, that without an eradication pro- 
gram which strikes at the source, the end will never be in sight. We ask that the 
Federal Government aggressively support an eradication program that was so sue- 
cessful in Mexico a number of years ago. Marijuana is bad, and we ^o^^^.^^^^/J^ »^ 
arall-inclusive effort to diminish and hopefully, eliminate >V^"the foreseeable 
future, lest its usage become as widespread and as injurious to the heakh^s alcohol 
and tobacco. Since studies by the National Institute of Drug Abuse <N.I;D A ) have 
indicated an ever increasing and alarming rate of use by adolescents 12 through li 
years of age, it is imperative that we make these initiatives immediately. 

In conclusion, I would like to quote from Police Commissioner Dqnald D Pomer- 
leau's testimony before the Committee on the Judiciary Subcommittee on Criminal 
Justice on September 11, 1979, 'i would ask you to consider the thesis that Federal 
State and 'local law enforcement are. along with the judiciary, the most e"ective 
to6ls we have at the present time, while, in fact, that which we represent should be 
needed the least. However, harsh reality indicated that unless the Congress, the Ue- 
partment of State and Health, Education and,Welfare work cooperatively to identi- 
fy develop, support and implement progressive programs of growth control and 
demand reduction we will be no further ahead tomorrow than we were yesterday. 

Since drug usage cuts across economic, social, ethnic and racial lin^, we all have 
the potential to be affected. Recognizing the wide spectrum of drug abuse, v,e must 
all unite in combating this deadly opponent. 
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Statemknt Submitted by the Grkater Baltimore Committee, Baltimore's Adopt- . 

A-ScHO'^L Program 

Baltimore*^ Adopt-A-Sc-hool Program is business-school partnerships designed to , 
introduce elementary, middle and junior high students to the world of work. The 
purpose is to help young people appreciate the importance of a good education and 
its relationship to the world of work. 

*'School is a certain kind of environment: individualistic, oriented toward cogni- 
tive achievement, imposing dependency on and withholding authority and riesponsi- 
bility from those in Ihe role of students. So long as school was short, and merely a 
supplement of the main activities of growing up, this mattered little. But school has 
expanded to fill the time that other activities once occupied, without substituting for 

them." * , ^. . ». 

For five years Baltimore businesses have been helping Baltimore City Public 
School faculty convince students that the skills and^ habits stressed in school cannot 
be passed off as "unimportant kid stuff." Every student, whatever his or her ability 
and motivation, at times feels bored and frustrated with sehool. At those times, 
while the regular school faculty often encounter considerable difficulty cutting 
through the apathy, variety can prove miraculously effective: variety in speaker and 
in type of message. When representatives of the business community tell Baltimore 
City Public iSchool students that they will not be able to find jobs without school 
diplomas or without being able to read, write or compute, the students hear them. 
When employees of Baltimore's businesses warn students that people who fail to 
come to work every day or who arrive late risk losing the opportunity to be promot- 
ed and even the chance to work, the students listen. Students ^need to be told that 
supervisors can seem every bit as arbitrary and difficult as teachers, and fellow 
workers everv bit as irritating as classmates. 

The goal of the Adopt-A-School Program is to motivate students to behave appro- 
priately at school, to attend school regularly, to be punctual, to learn to read, write 
and compute, to learn to be responsible, and to learn the work constructively with 
supervisors and peers by (I) showing students the connection between their present 
lives as students and their futures as working adults, and (2) increasing the expo- 
sure of students to principals Icachers, students, and business personnel; This gen- 
eral goal can be broken down into 13 specific aims. Three of these aims refer direct- 
ly to bridging the school-work gap, six are behavioral objectives, and four caij be 
categorized as academic. 
Bridging the school-work gap 

1. To establish interaction between business and schools. 

2. To expose students to the adult work world, 

3. To sho^ students the connections between school and work, 

'BefTavorial objectives 

4. To motivate students to learn to cooperate with peers. 

. 5. To motivate students to learn to cboperat^ with supervisors (i.e. teachers), 
t). To motivate students to accept responsibility. 

7. To mot iv.ate students to be puiictual, 

8. To motivate students to attend school regularly and to graduate. 

9. To motivate students to behave appropriately at school. 

Academic objectives 

" 10. To motivate students to learn to use standard English (both spoken and writ- 
ten). 

11; To motivate students to learn to compute. 
12. To motivate students to learn to write. 
1,3, To motivate students to learn to read. 

Each Adopt-A-Schpol partnership develops its own approach to motivating stu- 
dents based on the needs of the school and the resources of the business. Data indi- 
cate that the Program has had a significant impact on both academic achievement 
and attendance. Teachers testify to the effect of the program on students' attitudes. 
Exposure to the Program helps students develop more positive attitudes towards 

adults. , . r» ii.' » 

In May, 1981 WCAU-TV in Philadelphia sent a crew to do a story on Baltimore s 
Adopt-A-School Progi'am. The sixth grade students whom they interviewed (out of 

•Coleman James S. et al. Youth: Transition to Aduifhood: Report of the Panel on Youth of 
the Presidents Science AdcUiory Committee: University of Chicago Press, Chicag<5 and London: 
1974. 

\ 
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the presence of citl^er school faculty or business personnel) described the value of 
the program. One student said she had not understood the relevance of arithmetic 
skills, before her exposure to Adopt-A School. Another proudly told of the perfect 
school attendance "he maintained when pafti of Adopt- A-School , 

Adopta-school partners 

American Health and Life Ins. Co. Chinquapin Middle_School 

A S Bell Co Bay-Brook Elementary School 

Baltimore Life Insurance Co. Eutaw-Marshburn Elementary School 

Baltimore Federal Savings & Loan Tench Tilghman Elementary School 

Baltimore Gas & Electric Cop , Diggs Johnson Junior High School ^ 

Central Savings Bank Medfield Heights Elementary School 

Charles H. Steffey, Inc. \ Hamilton Elementary bchool 

CAP Telephone Co. Guilford Elementary School 

Coopers & Lybrand Federal Hill Elementary School 

First National Bank of Maryland Dallas F. Nicholas, Senior Elementary 

School ^ 

Hess Shoes ~ West Baltimore Middle School 

Koppers Co. George Washington Elementary School 
Loyola Federal Savings &^x)an Associ- Mount Royal School 

McCormick & Co. Hampstead Hill Junior High School 

Mercantile Bank & Trust Co. Pimlico Elementary School 

Noxell Corp. , Robert Poole Jurflor High School 

Savings Bank of Baltimore- Greenspring Junior High School 

United States Fidelity and Guaij^nty Co. Booker T. Washington Junior High 

Waverly Press Harford Heights Elementary School 

Western Electric Co. Canton Junior High School 

Westinghouse Defense and Electronic Francis Scott Key Junior High 
Systems Center 

OTHER BUSINESS-SCHOOL COLLABORATION 

While the Adopt-A-School Program is the only educational program siwnsored by 
the Greater Baltimore Committee, Baltimore businesses are involved in Baltimore 
City Public Schools in a host of other ways. For example, many busin^scs partici- 
pate in Project Go, a program operated by the Ba'^imore City Public Schools with 
goals similar to those of the Adopt-A-School Program. The Voluntary Council on 
. Equal Opportunity sponsors both Engineering Pipeline and Project Excellence. Engi- 
neering Pipeline consists of engineering clubs in middle schools or high sch wis de- 
signed to encourage minorities and women to pursue engineering careers. Project 
. Excellence is a summer jobs program for disadvantaged young people who are excel- 
lent students. The purpiwe of Project Excellence is not merely to- provide summer 
jobs but also to demonstrate to the business community that disadvantaged is not 
synonymous with poor student. _ c *u o i*- 

The Ramsey Conference Group is a coalition of administrators from the Baltimore 
City Public Schools and business executives who seek to jse expertise from the busi- 
ness community to help solve school problems. In addition to tackling problems ot 
budget, data processing, purchase order management, transportation and Public re- 
lations; the group has considered the preparation of Baltimore City Public School 
students for employment. The Ramsey Conference Group has diyided employability 
into 2 parts: (1) preparation in vocational skills, and (2) whole person framing. 
Whole person training is of greater relevance to our purpose this afternoon. Whole 
person training refers to the fact that many people cannot find or hold jobs J n spite 
of having adequate vocational skills. These people lack the attitudes and habite that 
busing reqiHres of its workers. The Ramsey Conference Group has catalogued 
what those attitudes and habits are and is working with the schools to find ways 
that schools cah better help students to develop those attitudes and habits. 

Finally, Baltimore businesses are also involved with the Baltimore City fublic 
Schools through the Council on Economic Education, Junior Achievement, vocation- 
al education advisory committees, and a host of miscellaneous relationships. 

Baltimore business needs to, and is working on, doing more. 
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MA$yLAND State Department op.Education, 

„ „ . m* . ..r'* Baltimore, Afd, June 22, 1981. 

To: Hon. Parren J Mitchell. 
From: Perey V. Williams. 
Subject: Impact Statement. 

Attached is a copy of the Impact Statement prepared by David W. Hornbeck, 
State Superintendent of Schools. Maryland State Department of Education. While 
this statement was prepared earlier during the year, there is still too much uncer- 
tainty. 

Attachment. 

Study on the Impact of Proposed Federal Rescissions and Budget Cuts 

(Maryland State Department of Education, David W. Hornbeck, State 
Superintendent of Schools) . 

The recommendations" in the Reagan Economic Plan for the revised, fiscal year 
1981 and fiscal year 1982 budget for education will place critical hardships on Mary- 
land's State and local programs in the 1981-82 school year. Moreover, the burden 
falls disproportionally on the poor, disadvantaged, and handicapped. The rescissions 
to the fiscal year 1981 continuing resolution average approximately 25 percent, 
while proposed cuts go as high as 67 percent and 100 percent (fiscal y^ar 1982 
budget) in certain programs. These cuts, coupled with a double-digit inflation rate, 
translate to a 85-40 percent real cut. The total loss to the 750,000 school children of 
Maryland for the school year beginning in September will exceed $75,000,000. 

The rescission proposal becomes even more onerous when it is realized that the 
forward-funding concept of education, while designed to help schools plan for the 
coming year, now has become the' nemesis. Forward funding was included in the leg- 
islation so that schools would know up to a year ahead of time how much monw 
they would receive ir) grant money and be able to plan accordingly. Forward-fund- 
ing has now become, a mechanism for the Administration to cut funds which, while 
appropriated, have not yet flown from the federal government to the states and 
locals. Yet, it is the amount in the fiscal year 1981 continuing resolution on which 
stateis and local agencies have based their planning and budgets for fiscal year 1982. 

Deregulation, block grants, and resulting savings are suggested as tradeoffs for 
the proposed cuts. Setting aside for the moment whether those savings are real or 
imagined, there is no proposal to have such deregulation or block grants accompany 
the fiscal year 1981 rescission proposals. Thus the^me administrative and regula- 
tory burdens will have to be carried* with fewef dollars. ' 

As to the merits of deregulation and block grants producing savings, it could be 
reasonably argued such moves -would eliminate a need for appropriations in excess 
of the fiscal year 1981 appropriation level. But no one should be under the illusion 
that cuts beyond that in any program will do other than cut directly into the bone 
of efforts to serve the poor, the disadvantaged, and the handicapped. No amount of 
rhetoric will alter that fact. 

Block grants accompanied by significant cuts will not just result in the elimina- 
tion of programs. Another phenomenon will occur which may in the long term be 
equally or more damaging. That phenomenon will be the tearing of a fundamental - 
piece of the fabric of our society when the poor and the handicapped begin to fight 
with one another for the reduced funds in cities and communities across our state. 

In addition to the reduction and/or elimination of services to children, the rescis- 
sions and cuts Will have other short and long-term consequences. They will result in 
the layoff of several thousand staff at both local and state level. That loss in income 
will hardly assist the eijpnomy. Those same staff will then receive unemployment 
compensation thus placing, an additional fiscal burden on local school systems. The 
ripple effect of such consequences will be far reaching. 

In the long term, it is difficult to calculate today the impact of the proposed cuts. 
What we do know is that the juvenile training institutions, prisons and welfare rolls 
are filled with those who have not succeeded educationally. O/ie may be sure that 
we will pay whether today or tomorrow. . ^ ' - . 

Until the Administration releases the plan for implementing the proposed block 
grants, it is impossible to fully measure their impact. We do feel quite strongly, 
however, that the block grants discussed so far have a m^or, serious, flaw. At the 
local level, without any kinds of setasides or percentages to assure program spend- 
ing in areas of greatest need, there would arise a constant battle over which pro- 
grams or which kinds of students will receive funding, since all programs could not 
Be maintained. The principal loser in this situation-is the child. 
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When the block grant ^^roposa! is released, we will attempt to analxze its impact 
^and measure its workubilily. In the meantime, we can only ofTer some suggestefd cri- 
teria for consolidation plans that .-would improve the administration of federal edu- 
cation funds: ( 1 ) Assurance that basic services are provided to special needs popula- 
tions and that programs are targeted by need; (2) cdnsolidation only of similar pro- 
grams, with similar structures; and (3) simplification of administrative require- 
ments. ' * 

A brief summary of the impact of a 25-percent decrease: Vast reductions of num- 
bers of children served; significant reduction of staff, both state and local; shift a^ 
State Education Agency level from technical assistance to im^i^ove program quality 
to monitoring and enforcement role; and reduction or elimination of projects tiow 
coming to fruition in fourth and fifth years. * ' \ 

In addition of elementary and secondary education, another very important effort ' 
will be severely damaged by the Administration's proposals. That is vocational reha^ 
bilitation. Vocational rehabilitation is an 80-20 federally funded program in Mary- 
land. Those proportions have existed for years! We ^tand to lose more than Vb of the 
federal fund under the President's proposals if Vocational rehabilitation gets it pro 
rata share of the block grant. That block grant also includes the very significant 
Title^ XXr* Social Services funds administered by the Departamfent of Human Re- 
soiffces. Last year more than 20,000 handicapped adults were admitted to the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program. More than 6,500 handicapped adults completed th.eir 
rehabilitation progrbm. The proposed cuts will, impact dramatically on our^ability to 
serve this population as we will have to lay off 200 or more counselors, evaluatorsi;. 
trainers, and ^thers and/or close the important Maryland Rehabilitation Center. 

IMPACT SPKCIKICS/pROPOSEiy FEDERAL RESCISSIONS AND BUUCfiT CUTS 

i ^ The combination of cuts in this year's budget (fiscal 'year 1981 rescissions) Jdnd 
proposed cuts for next year (fiscal Afear 1982) will exceed $75 niillion. 

Children most severely impacted will be those in^programs for the disadvantaged 
(25,i percent), handicapped children (25.4 percent), and child nutrition programs 
(40,1 percenjti. / ^* 

Library services to 10,000 blwid and physically handicapped will be substantially . 
cut. ' / ♦ 

At least 3,000 state and locaremployees will be laid off. 

Services to 10.000 disadvantaged 5th and (ith graders will be eliminated. 

* An estimated 160,000 childfen who now play for school lunch will stop buying it. 
Services to 25,000 handicapped children would be curtailed. 

To accommodate proposed cuts in fiscal year 1982, the vocatio^'.al rehai>ilitation 
program would have the choice of virtually gutting its counseling program '.o handi- 
cappied people or closing down the vital Maryland Rehabilitation Center. 

Proposed elimination of the Impact Aid program translates into inc* eases in prop- 
erty tax rates of up to 85 cents in 15 Maryland subdivisions. 

. . Other programs seriously hurt by the proposed cuts are vojvitional education, li- 
' brary services, adult education, equal opportunity, special projects to support state 
educational priorities (including basic skills), and youth employability. 

ESEA Title I—Serrices to Disadvantcif^ed Children 

Amount of State allocation' '. y 
Maryland fiscal vear 19.82 (continuing resolution) $49,502,541 

• V Maryland fiscal year 1982 (revised budget) ° 36,956.790 

Loss { 2^5.3 percent)..... ; 12,545,751 

ipipact at local Ici el—report from 22 of 24 LEAs 

.Children served. — Services to approximately 10,000 children will be discontinued 
by: (a) eliminating services for grades 5 and 6, and secondary, or ^b) eliminating all 
services in some schobls. * 
Staff elimin^i tions— 1 , 1 00 positions affected. 

Teachers ; ; 102 

Aideis. : 710 

Parent liaison people • 116 

Supporting specialists .'. > ^ IH 

Health services personnel ,r: > ? 

Administrator. .* 1 

•Unspecified staff.../. 83 

Teacher assistants* , : 73 
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. Parent participation curtailed -Some LEAs report eliminating parent observa- 
tion programs, reducing Parent Advisory Councl budgets, etc. ^-^^^ 
Severe problems in contract negotiations. Deadlines <or lay-ofi noti^cation are^p- 
preaching In some cases, re-negotiation would be ^etessary. adding costs to local 
agencies. 

Impact at state level " 

Reduction of two Staff members. , . u - i f«Ti?Aefn 

A significant shift must be made from providing technical assistance to LbAs to 
dealing only with monitoring and enforcement and issues of compliance. Program 
quality will be adversely affected. 
Ma jor A ccomplish men ts^ to Da te 

In grades 2-6,- all but one school system now have more than 50 percent of stu- 
dents achieving ten months growth for a year's instruction in reading and math; m 
some cases, above 60 percent. 

Parent involvement has gi:own considerably and is a model for other states. 

Instructional programs ai'e specifically developed to meet needs of litle 1 stu- 
dents. " , 

Education for iheliandicappefl 

Amount ol State Allocation (4 programs): , . 

Maryland fiscal year 1982 (continuing resolution) i b era nnn 

Maryland fiscal year 1982 (revised budget) 18.B59.UUU . 

I A " / 6,409,000 
Loss l2o.4 percent) ■ ' 

- Impact at local level (stale grants) , 

Reduction of services to approximately 25,000-handicapped children. . 

In reports from 8 LEAs, 94 professional positions and oO Support Twsitipns would 

^Grants "fo^ local level inservice training, which is mandated by the regulations, 

'*'°£Snance wft difficult because of specificity of regulations-especially in full 
educational opportunity. Child Find, inservice training, procedural safegua^rds, and 
complaint procedures. - . . ^ , ' . . 

Local school systems are currently c^negotIatIng teacher contracts, funding re- 
scissions will further compound problems resulting from limi;ed resources.^ 

N&ryland law wJTwritten to parallel Public Law 94-142, any changes in 
fedei=Sl regulations to ease the reqniremenfs have little or no imi^ct in Maryland. 

Impact at State leveKState grants) 
Five or more professional positions will be eliminated. ^ . ' . , , , 
Dritic reductions in the states ability to provide technical assistance to LEAs 

and to monitor and e*luate special education programs. 

Other programs , . . 

/. Preschool incentive.-Loss of $132,000 (25 1 percent). Will result in reduetion m 
quality or complete, elimination of special education and related services to 5^00 
hand cap^^eschoolers. Increased state and local contributions will be jqu.red to 
ma"ntainTrvices. Costlier, more^ restrictive environments will be,required for these 

''T&TuIatZn personnel deuelopment.^U.ss of $170,Oo5. The entife grant 
wHi bTeliminated because Maryland is a Z eye e state which is due for renewed 
funding in fiscal year 1982. All Z cycle states will be denied funding while X^ndY 
cvcle states will be funded. The elimination of this grant impacts the quality of spe- 
^fa educaTion and related services to approximately 100 000 hand.cap^children 
All statejevel training will be -eliminated. Two staff positions at the^State4evpl will 

^ fTsEA^i'tle I handicapped.-hoss of $793,000 (25.5 percent) Reduction in the 
qualify of^pecial education and related services for 3,800 sevefely handidapped chil- 
dren in sta^Toperated/state supported institutions a.J locally oPf'-^^fVi^f ''.'"^^ 
Qualitv of life Will be diminished as supplemental services are cut. At MSDE, two 
staff ^sitions are affected as well as significant impact at DHMH. Compliance will 
aCed "n,tb!lity^to provide supplenJenUry services as required by the regula- 
tions. 
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Mfj^jor accomplishments to date 

Production of a IG-part TV training series with accompanying instructor's manual 
and, participant activities for inservice teachers of secondary level handicap|Ped stu- 
dents. 

'^ Expansion of special education and related services to 600 handicapped infants 
ages birth through two. 

Development of identification models for LD students. 

Expansion of related services and vocational education services to the handi- 
capped. V . 

Development and piloting of the Program Evaluation Models. 

The deinstitutionalization of appr'oximaely 2,480 severely handicapped children. 



VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 



" Amounfol State alloution 


Fisul year I98I 


Fiscal year 198? 


Social Security Disability Income (SSOI) 

Suppienientll Security Income (SSI) 


$12,790,000 

1.168.162 

553.151 


> $9,593,000 
0 
0 


Total : 


14,511.313 


9.593.000 



Note 1(^5 $4,918,313 (3:5^ pwcenl) . , 

' Funds for tiscal year 198? are included with a number of other proframs in a Social Services block grant to be administered by the 
Depirlment ol Health and Human Services 

Four critical problems affect services to handicapped adults in vocational rehabili- 
tation. 

1. Reductions of 25 percent of basic support make it impossible to continue to pro- 
Vide the same level of direct services to clients. 

2. Incliision in a block grant administered by the Department of Health and 
Human Services would not ensure levels of support that now exist with categorical 
funds. Rehabilitation would compete with other soqial services programs such as 
Child Welfare, Foster Care, Title XX Social Security, and Developmental Disabil- 
ities for funds, ^ 

3. Elimination of the Social Security.Disability Insurance (SSDI) and Supplemen- 
tal Security Income (SSI) Reh^ilitation programs, (special federal funds provided to 
vocational rehabilitatit^n agencies to serve tHte severely disat)led population) will 
result in a sigAtficant doss of services. In fiscal year 1^1, the Division received 
$1,721,313 to serve these persons. ^ . 

4. Under tHe.block grant proposal, federal funds provided for training of rehabili- 
tatioQ persbnnel and for speciaT grant projects (Independent Living, Client Assist- 
ance Project, and similar specialLservices) would be eliminated and support forBUch^ 
projects would have to be eltmindled provided un^r a reduced basic grant. 

Impact at the local hvel .A 

No Teal impact— a state progfaim 
Impact at the State level »^ . ^ ♦ 

Critical decisions will tieed to be made concerning; options to substantially reduce 
field programs while maintaiiiing some program quality. In addition, serious consid- 
era:ion will have to be given to reducing or eliminating service components at the 
Maryland Rehabilitation Center. ' 

Substan^Ql reductions would be required in those ft^eral funded^ rehabilitation 
programs previously supported thrpugh individual grants. Areas ai^cteck^ould in- 
clude professional: training services, advocacy services for clients provided by the 
Client Assistance Project, and the Independent Living Center Project. \ 

Vocational rehabilitation* is. an 8(V-20 federally funded program in Maryland. 
Those proportions have existed for years. We stand to lose more than one-third of 
the federal funds, under the Administrations proposals if vocational rehabilitation 
gets its pro-rate .share of the block grant. Folded into the proposed block ^rant is the 
very significant Title XX Social Services funds administered by the Department of 
Human Resources. , y 

The proposed cuts will have a devastating effect on our ability to serve our cli- 
ents, as we will' have to lay off 20^ or more counselors, evaluators, trainers, and 
others, and/or close the vital Maryland RehabiHiation Center. 
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Major ac'cornpltshments to date 

Last year more than 20,000 handicapped adults were admitted to the vocational 
rehabilitation program. More than 0,500 completed their ^rehabilitation programs. 

Child Nutrition Programs 

Amount of State allocation: . r ^ ^ xt 

Maryland fiscal year 1981 (this program is not forward funded. No . 

rescissions) $6o,904,992 

Maryland fiscal year 1982 (Administration Budget). 39,451,248 

Loss (40.1 percent) ^ : • 26,453,744 

Impact on local level: ^' 

Eliminates the support for paid meals: lo iqi fliti 

Lunches (schools and institutions) ^ • f' ior'aio ' 

Breakfasts (schools and institutions) \ ofl? 

Lunchps and suppers (child care centers) ILI'iIa 

Breakfasts (child care centers) ^o,ob4 

Reduces the support for reduced price meals: _ , 

Lunches (schools and institutions) q7- C7n 

Breakfasts (schools and institutions) f^laoi 

bunches and suppers (child care centers) ooo 1 47 

• Breakfasts (child care centers) ^^414 / 

Changes the guidelines for eligibility for reduced price meals from 
195 percent of poverty level to 185 percent and eliminates stand- 
ard deduction: qiq Acft 

Lunches (schools and institutions) 19^ nai 

Breakfasts (schools and institutions) nan 

Lunches and suppers (child care centers) ^^."y" 

Breakfasts (child care centers) ^h^J^ 

Reduces funds for all lunches: Lunches (schools and institutions?) 2c{,70^,498 

Eliminates Sponsors with tuition above $1,500. * 

Eliminates the support for snacks: Snacks (child care centers) cJ,ldb,4ab 

Reduces cash*in-lieu of commodities: 

Paid lunches and suppers (child care centers) . Q«n 71Q 

Reduced lunches and suppers (child care centers) dDU,/i» 

Eliminates support for a la carte milk where other meals are ^R9 ^ai 

served: Servings (schools and institutions) d^io^.io* 

Eliminates the Summer Food Service Program; 1,275,461 meals (recreation cen- 
ters, summer camps, etc.). . „ ir7 • * y U^lo 

Eliminates the Nutrition Education and Training Program; 17 projects (schools, 

institutions, and child care centers). _ ^..,oUo«o 

Eliminates the Food Service Eqvipment Assistance Program; funds to purchase 
equipment (schools, institutions, and child care centers). 

Eliminates the update of poverty guidelines. 

Changes semi-annual adjustment of rates to annual. 

Requires the verification of income for a sample of the applicants. 

Impact at the State Level.— No impact at the State level. 

Summary of losses 

School lunch program '"^^AAiSfiql 

Food distribution program 490 70' 

School breakfast program.. ^ .-...^ , lift 414 

Child care food program : 1 ifio 774 

Summer food service program - 9fi4 491 

Nutrition education and training program Q9fi 7«i 

Foci service equipment assistance program «aq* ni 

Special milk progran) ^-^^^-^^^ 

State loss ^ 26,453,744 
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Vocational education 
Amount of State alloi^ution -Maryland: 

Fiscal year: ^ . «iqii7 9f;i 

1982 (continuing resolution) in qiQ I9fi 

1982 (revised budget) : - lO.S^^.Ub 

Loss ^'^^S'^^S 

Impact at the local level 

Grants to community colleges on the Eastern Shore for programs to serve dis- 
placed bomemakers cannot reach fruition. „ * K« f..„^^ 

Support teams in the rlral and target low tax-yield counties will not be funded 
for disadvantaged and handicapped vocational students. u« r j j 

Only 12 of 24 local districts and 6 of 17 community colleges can be funded tor 
providing placement services (program placement, job placement, and follow-up of 
graduates) to vocational students. ' . r onn 

The user fee for occupational information updating services for 300 secondary 
schools and 12 community colleges will be adversely affected r^^^i^e 

E^ual access attempts for minorities handicapped, disadvantaged, and females 
will diminish because of. the lack of funding for extendedniay, short-term, and 
summer programs in at least 12 counties. 

Impact at the State level ^. . 

The loss of two s&te persons for evaluation and Office of Civil Rights review and 
on-site visits, will not permit the State of Maryland to be in compliance with the 
P L. 94-482 assurance requirements. . u r r...«cr^a«, 

The technical assistance and orf-site compliance review phases of the program to 
comply with the Office for Civil Rights Guidelines dealing with equity will be virtu- 
ally eliminated in the first instance and adversely affected in the second. 

the stete to allot special disadvantaged funds to one subdivision 

(Baltfm^e G^^^ others of equal r*^k, Somerset and Garrett Counties, will be 
. unable to provide work study to disadvantaged students. . « . * k« 

The rwiuiremente for supporting a Management Information System canno ^ 
met except on a prorated basis. This method has bgen ruled inadequate by the U.S. 
Department of Education, Vocational Education Office. 

Maryland competency-based research and development activities will cease^ 
proximately 60 pTrcent of the occupational programs still have to be analyzed for 
output standards (competencies). . : • * « ^ TooJIWt/ utili 

The schedule development of an automated equipment inventory and facility utili- 
zation system will be delayed, resulting in continuation of the mechanical processes 
at state and local levels, 

Major accomplishments . t ^ e u Ai\ 

Competency-based vocational-technical criteria have been developed fof 40 per- 
cent of all school-based occupational programs in the State of Maryland. 
To date, 41 8 of all enrolled lOtH to 12th grade students are being served 

"CToriWrhr^^^^^ 2,000 secondary programs ^^-e .been pi^sently eva^^^^ 
at^ to determine the level of program operation, support services, and community/ 

"^Kaf S^ments have been signed by five community colleges and their co^^^^ 
spending l^al education agencies to practice articulation of occupational programs. 

Impact aid (Public Law 81-874) 
Amount of State allocation— Maryland: 

^'^lUl^continuing resolution-90 perqent of entitlement) $1*7,867,700 

1982 (Administration budget) 

* Loss: (100 percent) 17,867,700 

Impact at the local level j a" * ; * 

In fiscal year 1982 budget recommendations, only heavily impacted A distncte 
(where over 20 percent of students have parents who both live and work on federal 
p^o^rt^NatioK. eligibility is reduced frop. 4,300 to 330 districts. In Maryland, 
because of large loc£|l districts, no district is eligible. - i- . , , r j '^,;n 
Mr«V IrLal fiL^^ear 1982 budgets have already been finalized; local funds ^^ill 
have ti) c^mp;^^^^^ tax increases. This is an entitlement pro- 
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gram— to pve general aid to LEAs to compensate for ioss of local tax revenue due 
to prtwence of federal property. 

The I068 of Impact Aid would cause increases in property tax rates in 15 Mary- 
land subdivisions ranging up to 35C per $100 of real property. This increase, repre-' 
sented as a percentage will effect property tax rate changes ranging utTUjHT.S per- 
cent. If on the other hand this money is not replaced, services to poorrdisadvan- 
taged, handicapped and average children will be seriously affected. 

Impact at the State level, — No real impact, since payments are made directly to 
LEAs. % 

ESEA Title IV-C— Local innovation 

Amount of State allocation— Maryland: 
Fiscal year: 

1981 ;: $2,798,000 

1982 (continuing resolution) 1,695,000 

1982 (revised, budget) 927,000 

Loss: (1981-82) (66.9 percent)..... 1,871,000 

Impact at local level 

About 188,000 students would lose some or all service. 

Approximately 140 project staff positions would be terminated. } 

Over 9,000 teachers would lose present inservice and staff developmentjservices. 

Two-thirds of existing programs would be eliminated. A 67 percent reduction in 
one year causes serious disruption in the operation of the projects. 

LEAs would not have any available federal funds for designing and implementing 
projects which address critical local educational problems. (Title IV-C is the only 
federal program designed to provide these funds). 

Some Title IV-C projects will be eliminated jOst at the point when they are ready 
to demonstrate effectiveness resulting in loss of several years of preparation and de- 
velopment. 

Impact at State level 
Elimination of two staff positions.^ 

I^uction in the number of projects supporting State Board of Education aprior- 
ities such as basic skills, gifted and talented, alternative education programs, guid- 
ance and counseling,' and early childhood education. > 

Major accomplishments 

Model programs have been designed and implemented by LEAs in Early Child- 
hood ^Education, Alternative Education for Disruptive students, and in the Educa-* 
tion for the Gifted and Talented which significantly influenced the direction of edu- 
cation throughout the state. 

LEAs have been provided the opportunity to explore different alternatives in solv- 
ing some crucial local educational problems. 

Diverse models have been developed for serving the needs of children with a wide 
variety of handicapping r:onditions. 

Improved project focus and management has resulted in a significantly higher 
rate of LEAs continuation /installation after termination of federal funds. These pro- 
grams have significantly impacted on LEAs; e.g.. Proficiency Instruction and Cur- 
riculum Development now adopted as local bpard policy in an LEA; Criterion Refer- 
enced^fleading Program now totally implemented through the county in another 
LEA. Similar types of programs are being institutionalized in several LEAs. 

. ESEA Title VrB— State istrengthening 

Amount of State allocation — Maryland: 

Fiscal year:' • 

1982 (continuing resolution) $983,800 

1982 (revised budget) , 737,850 

Loss: (25 percent) 245.950 

I fipact at the local level 

Impairment to projects such as training centers for teachers of gifted and talented 
youth, community-based learning centers, alcohol /drug abuse; 
^. Reduction in riiimber of school principals participating in Maryland Professional 
7 ^^Development Academy; 

erJc ZZ^ 
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Delay, if not «elimination of the continued development of model guidance and 

'""curtanmeJToTrmplenientation support of Project Basic through local staff. 

Impact at the State Level ; i-j »• 

Twenty-five percent loss in the only discretionary money for the State »;^u;jation 
Agency (SEA) to support development of model programs which address 'd^ntif.ed 
stitewide needs. (Th^ funds are not used in Maryland for permanent staff All 
funds are used for program activities). i • „ „„u™,i 

Auction in SEA efforts to comply with state mandates, eg.: ImRroving school 
guWan^ programs? project basic; and social studies curriculum; reduction would 
orevent implementation after two years of development. , 

ion in SEA efforts in providing model programs that ^^dre^ cr^cal needs 
eg Alcohol/drug abuse prevention/intervention centers; community-based learning 
centers; and principal's training for effective leadership in schools. 
Elimination of ^ISDE Internal Staff Development Program. 

Major accomplishments r i, ■ 

Development of a master model for social studies which will serve as a framework 

^"feteWishment'TakoS abuse prevention/intervention centers in key areas 
of the state which resulted in an increased awareness to the community of the grow- 
ing seriousness and complexity of this problem in the state; 

Development of standards for model guidance and counseling programs; 

Imuroved quality of instruction through competency-based education; 
■ fXwup of a selected group of prinqipals attending the Professional Deve opment 
Academy Indicate that 85 peVcent of the participants were implementing the con- 
cepts learned. 

Libraries— School library media centers (ESEA Title IV-B) 

Amount of State allocation— Maryland: 

Fiscal year: - • 40 .i.ir, aao 

1982 (continuing resolution) ■. olia 419 

1982 (revised budget) iAi^Aii 

., 806.471 

Loss: (2,-> percent) 

Impact at local level ... • » 

ESEA Title IV-B provides funds to purchase school library ^sources, instruc- 
tioMl materials, and equipment. The proposed reduction means there will be far 
i^ mo^ey to purchase materials, the cost of which has far outpaced innatidn. The 
i^Tt will be felt doubly as a result. Many of the local systems have, at best, only 
been able to maintain their local effort. „„.„.^f„„n« KhsbH 

The funds, from ES^A IV-B were used to support such areas as competency-based 
inst?ucti6n-Project fesic (in materials), reading improvement, and microconiputers 
for mathematics programs. In many of the local systems, fewer schools and children 
wni Sd^ w'th less in terms of resources. Overall, school programs wi l obvi- 
ously b^ affected For example. Baltimore City uses a 4-year cycle to distribute 

^Ife fLling woulXtri982 results of a 25-percent cut there: 18 fewer schools 
will be se^TJd S fewer students will be served; 75-80 fewer films will be pu^- 
Thas^ forX Film Library; 100 fewer periodical subscriptions will be purcha^ for 
?hfProf^ional Ubrary; and 400 feweVbooks will be purchased for the collectio^ , 
TTie^ydte fOT funding of equipm is a 2-year cycle, so ^rvicmg will be reduced ■ 
in thi following way there: 21 fewer schools will be served; 5.803 fewer students will 

'^SmalUchool systems with certain high cost pupils («ading disadvantaged) wouW 
probably be hart most. If a block grant goes through, apparently no maintenance of 
effort would be required. This could seriously cut local school library programs. 

Impact at the State level .,c,,r. u ,„k. 

At the State level, with a reduction of administrative funds. MSDE would proD- 
ablv loS the Ma^ knd Review and Evaluation Center. This center provides two 
staff mfmbSrs wh^work with Maryland educators in reviewing '"f "^^^^lonal mate- 
ri»la New textbooks and instruct onal materials are housed in the ^nter tor pre- 
view If Je choo^to maintain the Center, then positions within the^hool Library 
M^dia S^i^icwBranch would have to. be eliminated. The Branch will also have to 
cut one-half of its professional workshop activities. 

• 
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Major accomplishments ^ 

Maryland's local school systeiiui used Federal funds to support their instructional 
programs in a multitude of creative ways: - 

With IV-B funds, Anne Arundel County implemented a mathematics and science 
program using microcomputers because of IV-B funds; 

Calvert County was able to focus on its competency-based education needs, by 
using IV-B funds to. purchase materials; 

Montgomery County provides for a highly developed gifted and talented program 
by purchasing materials which encourage critical thinking skills, as well as micro- 
computers; and 

* Howard County has been able to establish a color television studio which supports 
not only the total schc^l program, but also a high school communications program. 
The funds have provided over 300 nonpublic schools with materials and equipment 
which they might never have had, such as microfilm and equipment. 

The funds have hM an impact on every single public school in the State. There 
are over a hundred other examples. 

Librqry Services and Construction Act, Title I (LSCA) 

Amount of State allocation-^Maryland: 

^ Fiscal year: • 

1981 (continuing resolution award — 3 quarters recommended 4th 

quarter funding) $1,176,242 

1982 (Administration's budget) 881,182 

Loss: (25.1 percent) 295,060 

Impact at the local level 

LSCA I funds are used to initiate new programs or services or to provide services 
to an unserved or underserved group in the community. Grants are made by a com- 
petitive evaluation process. 

A reduction in funds would reduce the number of projects and amount of funding. 
Thirty-three projects were funded in 1981 for a total of some $750,000. 

Some 450,000 persons are served by new services and programs funded through 
LSCA. The cut would reduce that number by at least 25 percent. 

Impact at the State level 

These tjiree statewide programs account for about 25 percent of the current LSCA 
I appropriation: 

Library services to blind and physically handicapped will, have to be reduced. The 
Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped serves over 10,000 persons by 
direct mail or through schools, retirement centers, other libraries. About one-third 
of the budget is Federal LSCA funds. 

Library services to residents of State institutions would be severely cut. Federal 
funds provide books* magazines and other materials for education, and occupational 
information and recitation of some 17,000 residents of State institutions. 

Statewide staff development and inservice training programs are provided by the 
■■> State Library Agency on such topics as management, planning, reference services, 
providing special information services to special populations such as illiterate, deaf, 
elderly, etc. StafT throughout the State need regular and substantivi^ inservice train- 
ing programs to update knowledge and to gain new skills. Reduction in this service 
would deny these programs to some 300-400 librarians annually. 

Major accomplishments 

Public libraries have identified majQr_ unmet service needs in their communities 
and have initiated programs to address these needs with LSCA funds. 

In Baltimore City the Enoch Pratt Free Library has instituted a job and career 
information center that has the support and cooperation of mcgor city agencies and 
employment services; it also has begun a special program of active support literacy 
programs throughout the City and is providing a special reading machine (Kurzweil) 
and other, services for the blind and visually handicapped. 

Somerset County in cooperation with the school sysytem is providing library and 
reading centers in schools for adults and a combined public/ school library on Smith 
Island. 

Twelve public libraries now have a special community information and referral 
service assisting individuals to find the appropriate agency to help them with their 
questions or problems. 
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: Special services to the elderly, the deaf, the homebound are in place in at least 10 
Hbrary systems. 

While some program grants are designed to serve specific population' groups, 
others are for the general population, such as regional film collections/ In tnat re- 
spect all counties and all persons using libraries services because of LSCA funds. 

Adult education 



Amount of State allocation— Maryland: 

Fiscal year: ' . ' 

1982 (continuing resolution) $2,200,000 

, 1982 (revised budget) 1,440,000 

Loss: (34.5 percent) 76,000 



Impact at local level 

Services to the most needy group would be reduced. Fifty-five percent of adults 
served this year were from urban areas of high .unemployment. Fifty-^ight percent 
were minorities. ^ 

ESOL services to those not speaking English would be adversely afffected. 
Classes would close earlier; summer programs unlikely. 

Jmpacf at State level 

851,000^ Maryland adults, 30 percent of the population are without high school 
diplomas. Financial support is all^eady inadequate: 1979, is 20,000 adults served 
though ABE, 1980 is 34,uOO adults served through ABE. 

The state agency will have difficulty remaining in compliance for service to the 
''least educated and most in need.** Individualized instruction and support services 
are necessary to reach that target population; resources will not be adequate. 

Three stalT positions would be eliminated. 

State-sponsored professional development activities would be eliminated. 
Statewide model dissemination/special project activites would be eliminated. 

Mc^or accomplishments ■ . . ~ 

34,500 adults served at an average program cost of $60.00 per student, 
(a) More than 1 ,000 were unemployed and obtained iobs as a result of experience 
gained in programs; (b) 859 changed to or were upgraded to better jobs; (c) 2,3()p re- 
ceived high school diplomas; (d) 351 were removed from public assistance; (e) 5,000 
adults with limited English ability were served; and (f) more than 1,000 institution- 
alized adults were enrolled in programs. 

Emergency School Aid — LEA grants 



Amount of State allocation— Maryland: 
Fiscal year: 

1982 (continuing resolution) $2,586,921 

1982 (revised budget)... .;. 1,940,191 

Loss: (25 percent) 646,730 



Impact at the local level: 

Ten to fifteen percent (146,000) fewer students will be served; staff will be reduced 
by 170. 

Quality will diminish because projects already have minimal staff; in some cases, 
all schools identified must be served, thereby reducing quality. 

Impact at the State level.— Little impact; program is not administered by the 
SEA. • , 

Major accomplishments 

Human relations counseling has been introduced in school systems through ESAA 
and has become an integral part of the schools' staf^ and programs. 

Projects addressing "special student concerns'* have increased the awareness of 
administrators and teachers regarding: Disproportionate treatment of minority stu- 
dents in the application of disciplinary measures; lack of minority parent participa- 
tion in the schooling of their children. . 

The magnet school concept introduced through ESAA programs has been helpful 
in bringing about better racial balance in areas where there has been racially iden- 
tifiable schools. 
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Prior to fiscal year 1981, ESAA projects allowed instructional focus remedi- 
ation in math and reading for Title f eligible children m non-Title I schools. 

Civil rights training and advisdo' services 
Amount of State allocation— Maryland: 

Fiscal year: i . , ^ W014 

1982 (continuing resolution) 79 7fin 

1982 (revised budget) ■ ■ ; 

l^: (25 percent) • • 24,2M 

Impact at the local level 
This state loss of fiscal support will result in loss at the local level in desegrega- 

**°A iMS^of^assfstance in inservice stafT development providing administrators and 
teachers with methods aimed at: Elimination of bias and stereotyping; acceptance of 
differences in children; role of the principal as the tone setter for desegr^ption^ 

*Ohe hundred fortv thousand (140,000) children will lose the benefit of learning by 
example from adults skilled at living in a pluralistic setting. 

Impact at the State level 

Eichtv percent of money funds MSDE staff who provide technical assistance and 
leadership to LEA's to assist in understanding desegregation concerns-this would 

^Compi^nce in desegregation will be difficult at both federal and state levels. 

ESEA title II— Basic skills improvement 
Amount of allocation— Maryland: 

^^^9^2 (continuing resolution)...........-. ' ^^?8 7?n 

1982 (revised budget) • 

Loss: (25 percent) • ^^'^^^ 

Impact at the4ocal level • 

Reduces number of LEA subgrants from 15 to 11; fewer children served 

Services from state will not be readily available in .^asic skill-d f^^^^^^^ 

skills may need highlighting in different years. This will not allow the SEA to be ot 

^^R^ional and Jwfal follow-up of basic skills improvement efforts to all LEAs will 
decrease to the few LEA^ in most need. 

Impact at the State level ^ „ n 

Intent of legislation will be further weakened with 50 percent of allocation flow- 
ing to LEAs and 50 percent remaining at SEA; neither amount remains sigmficant 
at a time when basic skills are more, rather than less important. 'oAurmA 
Statewide inservice training programs for basic skills personnel will be reduced 

Much^of'^he o^S^^^^^^ of the Basic Skills Branch comes from Title II. The 
number of individual vUits by content specialists to LEAs to provide technical as- 
sistance will be reduced, thus affecting overall quality of services to all LbAs. 

Major accomplishments 
Statewide leadership conference on basic skills held each year, 
ffiopment of six pubH^^^ on basic skills program improvement for LEA 

"^n effective state leadership program for basic skill improvement with very little 

• "S^lwilfse'.^^^^^^^^^ SEA to LEAs are coordinated and supported with 

aid of this fjrogram.^ 

/ ESEA title VI I-r^Bi lingual education 

Amount W State allocation— Maryland: 

Fiscal year: . » *22 000 

■/ 1982 (continuing resolution) ir. fiftn 

im (revised budget) 4 i!?!^ 

Loss: (25 percent)-. '^•^^^ 
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Impact at the local level 

There are currently three local districts in Maryland receiving federal discretion- 
ary grants. A 25 percent rescission would decrease that source of funds tifat assists 
L£^ in providing direct services to limited English-speaking students. These proj- 
ects in Maryland currently provide services to over 1,000 students. 

Reduces statewide inservice for ESOL personnel from 3 to 2 sessions in » priority 
area of appropriate assistancecto' limited English-speaking students. 

Reduces individual technical assistance to 13 school systems without specialist 
help in ESOL 

Reduces coordination and technical assistance for preparation of new local basic 
grants under ESEA Title' VII. 

Impact at the State level 

Reduces number of SEA leadership inservices from three to two for ESOL/bilin- 
"gual personnel. \ ■ 

Limits the development of appropriate assistance programs for limited English- 
speaking students. 80 persons service 6,000 students. 

Reduces technical assistance and resource services through a funded Resource 
Center at the University of Maryland-Baltimore County to LEAs. 

Reduces bilingual internship program by 1 person. 

Major accomplishments 
Establishment of Resource Center at UMBC. 
. Establishment of internship program. 

Provision of technical assistance to mid-sized and smaller school systems in partic- 
ular., 

CETA (COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ACT) 

198J block grant pmposal 

Unemployment rates for youth, especially economically disadvantaged and minor- 
ity youth, are significantly higher than rates for the adult population. In jthe last 
five years, several comprehensive pieces of legislation have been enacted specifically 
focusing on youth ,to attack this problem by encouraging coordination between the 
labor and education sectors to assist youth in making the transition between school 
and work. . . . ^ 

The Administration's proposal to consolidate youth programs with adult training 
programs undoes much of the progress made by this legislation and potentially will 
.reduce or eliminate present activities and services directed to making youth employ- 
able. 

Withput having seen legislative proposals, spe(;ific concerns are: 

One block grant for youth arid adult employment programs could jeopardize the 
22 percent funding setaside for joint projects between schoojs and CETA prime spon- 
sors and the Governor's 1 percent setaside for education linkage and coordination. 
MSDE currently receives $511,61)2 in linkage monies, 

Blo<;k grant proposal puts in limbo further planning for the two-year CETA-educa- 
tion demonstration projects that were launched in January. 

Elimination of CETA's Title IV Youth Employment and Training Program 
(YETP)» the cornerstone of federal youth employment efforts and the Youth Conser- 
vation and Community Improvement Program (YCCIP). The programs would be 
folded into CETA's Title II-B adult training program. 

The relationship between CETA and school districts would be strained as prime 
sponsors juggle their priorities among adults and teenagers. 

The YETP's 22 percent setaside for joint projects between local education agencies 
and CETA prime sponsors to serve high scnool youth and dropouts would be wiped 
out. CEJA*a YETP trains about 450,000 high school dropouts, graduates and young- 
sters ag^ 14 to 21 for employment. YCCIP finds jobs for about 50,000 youth in the 
same age group, mostly in weather izat ion and housing rehabilitation projects. 

The proposed CETA block grant will follow Title II-B eligibility guidelines, which 
are more restrictive than the Title IV programs. This, would screen out many young- 
sters who are eligible for Title IV programs. 

Major accomplishments to date 

.Strengthening educational component in the traditional CETA programs for in- 
school youth and providing jobs for economically disadvantaged in-school youth. 

Assisting local school systems in consolidatjing all available resources toward pro- 
gram goals. 
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FUNDS ANTICIPATED IN MARYlAND FOR FISCAL YEAR 1982-FORWARD-FUNDED-PROGRAMS ' 



Proframs 



Md 191? 

1981 current share of 1981 
iDocatiorrs continuini 
resolution 



Md. 1982 
sture of 1981 
revrsid 

(includini 
rescissions) 



Pefcen! 
deaeise 

current furtds 
to revised . 
twdfet 



Percent 
'ttatinutni 
resolution to 
revised budfet 



iDSs in dollars 



A B C {A-O (B-C) 

Title I LEA crants $45,364,063 $49,502,541 $36,956,790 18.5 25.3 $12,545,751 

r u , sute im n ^^2,518 772,518 542,194 29.8 29.8 230,324 

Jilv-C Linm 2,798.000 1.695.000 927,000 66.9 45.3 768.000 

TitteV-B. State strength 983.800 983.800 7 . 25.0 . 25.0 .S^ 

ESAA, LEA grants 2.586.921 2.586.921 1.940.191 25.0 25.0 646.730 

Civil Rights Act. Training and Advisory ^ « « ni 

Sen^lie 97.014 97.014 » 72^760 25.0 25.0 24,254 

ntie IV-B, library InstructioMi litatcri. nc « « « one 

jls ' 3 225883 3,225.883 2,419.412 25.0 25.0 806,471 

Educ HaiHJIcapped-State grants . .' 20,435,211 '21.457,000 16,143,000 21.0 24.8 5.314.000 

EAjc. HandicappeS^preschool lf«^^^^^ 526.000 , J26,000 394.000, 25.0 25.0 132.000 

Educ. Handicapped-Personnel Develop- ■ nnnnn 

ment 180.000 » 170.000 0 100.0 100.0 170.000 

Titlel.handicappid::i:i';i:i:i.l 2,621.529 3.115.000 2.322.000 11.4 25.5 793.000 

Vocational rehaWitation independent ^t^t^ ' 'ionnn 

llvini 153.000 191.000 153.000. 3.8 19.9 38.000 

vocational education State'grant^Z 13.417.251 13.417,251 10.362.591 22.8 22.% 3.054.660 

SXat^ 1.851.000 2.200.000 ^ 1.440.000 22.2 34!^% 760.000 

S^^^^f^FA Tit^lhi: 105:o5i 105.000 78.750 25.0 2!,0 ^ 26.250 

loljl 95,123.190 100,044,928 74,489,538 ^. 25,555,390 

I r..M«n. <nf thM* nriwraim ts ailflutHi to tt>e states fof' the fiscal year after the year in wtiicfi the federal appropriation is enacted Thus, 

mXlm S Ml) W^s JeV/ini Whe iS^^^ ye>r 1$80 appropiiahon. Tfy f^Jeral fiscal ijjr 19 1 c^^mm 

fi tt/fito^^^^ «e m s5i|ht,'would provide the state airi local allocitions for fiscal year 1912. Stale and locil 
districts liave earned out budfet and staH pUnnini bas«i on this continuini resolution amount, 

UlSi o1 S'^St I^Wfe" ^ ^ .9.2 .r,n. ««,ds^ Others wo.« ^ « 25 
percent reduction. 

FUNDS ANTICIPATED IN MARYLAND FOR FISCAL YEAR 1982-CURRENT.FUNDED PROGRAMS ' 

1911 1981 share ^ Pwcent 

HUryland revised to 1912 Reagan decrease , 

PjoMnis share of 1981 include recommenda- (includes Loss in dollars 

continutng recommended tions ^^j^^J 

resolution rescissions 1981-82 



vocational retiabtol^ir tec gf"ts.. . 5 12,790,000 1, , ' 9,593,00 . 0 ,9,00 

Vocatkinal renabihlation SSDI funds 1,168.162 1,6,6 0 OO.a -1, 6 , 62 

vocational rehabilitation SSHurds 553,151 5 , 1 0. 3, 5 

Piihlir libraiiK (ISCA Title ti , 76,242 , 76,242 881,182 25.1 295,060 

teta™ 19,853,000 17,867,700 »o 100.0 17,867,700 

Snutntion • .65,904,992 65,904,992 39,451,248 4o.i 26,4537 44 

,0,31 101,445,547 99,460,247 -49,925,430 49,534,817 

1 t,.~k I,. ihK> ,<imim% itr illKited lo stite Kid local dislricis the same yejr in intiicli the ledeijl apfnopiialiw is macled.' thus, 
Wa;K-Sr«Sr(fS'^'r mX^ Vu^tp.z\jr^\ y«r 198l5ntinuini re«^ut«n. In s«ne cases, as ind«ated belo., 
rescissions are t»n| recommended for amounts remamwi in ttiis fiscal jrur (ttirou|h Sepr 30. 1981). 

^ Will be part of a social services bloch Ifant from »fi»tment^M HHS to ^Mma^ mict. 

^ Change in Hifibility woukf eliminate allViryland fun^ly heavily-impicted A districts HigiWe, 

1^ Loss total for tsotti Foreward- and current-funded prof^s is $75,090,207.. 

. Tkhtimony ok Perc!\N(. Williams, July 1, 1981 
Mv name is Percy V. Williams, Assistant State Superintendent of'Schools in the 
Marvland State Department of Education, ham here today representing the State 
sKintind^nt Ktete Board of Educatio^^^^^ ^jTr^'i?' ^n^« !nn^ 
and as part of the larger community, in Maryland committed to public education. 
We are here to discuss the extremely serious situii|ion which will arise in our state 
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if tho Prfsidenl's Econpinic Plan is enacted by Congress. The impact of the Presi- 
dent's propoanls pi-rmoates. tho entire educational system and reaches deeply into 
the community Children and adults, rich and poor handicapped and thcKie nofUis- 
abled will alllose service in schools, libraries, adult education and vocatjonaUnd 
traininc programs. It is crystal clear, and I cannot emphasize this too strongly-the 
-■ftnmct will not fall evenly upon all. but will fall disproportionately on the poor and 
Sandicapped. But more than that, it is a subterfuge The plan would take away 
money from the poor and handicapped for vouchers and tax credits for the rich to 
send their children to private schools. Public schools are the bulwark for democracy 
and any plan which chips away the foundation is weakening the structure of our 

""The Re^a" Economic Plan, if enacted as proposed, would result in a loss of $75 
million to the 7,50,000 school children in Maryland for the school year ..eginning in 
Stemter or an average. of $3,000 for each class of 30 children. If^spread evenly 
like this the impact would have seriously damaging consequences. But, let me de- 
scribe for you the skeWed impact on programs for the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped, as well as other programs in our state tl'jr, ^illinn (nr 
Asproposed by the Reagan administration, Maryland would lose $12 o million (or 
•-■.5 :! percent) of our funds for disadvantaged youngsters. Special assistance, princi- 
pallv with reading, writing, and arithmetic, will be eliminated for approximately 
10.(»0^onomically and Educationally disadvantaged children^ There are about 
125,000 youngsters eligible for this assistance in Maryland The present funding 
level allows ^rvice to only 65,000 before the funds run out. With the Reagan Plan 
Maryland faces losing a full one-quarter of what we have. It is also estimated that 
over 1 100 staff positions will be eliminated. ,.,..1 n- 

Second, the proposed reductions call for the state to lose nearly million in 
lands for handicapped children. That represents 25.4 percent of our ^deral funds 
for this important undertaking. With such a loss, services for some 2.1,000 handi- 
capped you people would have to be reduced. Maryland and the nation have made 
"great commitment over the past several years to serve handicapped children, to 
?akr?hem figuratively and literally from under the proverbial staircase. Now we 
face the prospect, of the federal government reneging on that promise. I" addition 
other special cuts of over $1,000,000 are proposed. Those funds Presently prov de 
services to 5.000 handicapped preschoolers, training for teachers to work ^^ith 
handicap!^ children, and'^^rvices for severely handicapped children m inst.tu- 



*'°The proposed cuts do not stop with school based special education programs. 
MirWand ^so stands to lose neSrly $5,000 000 in vocational rehab^j^tation fu^ 
That is 33.9 percent of all we receive from federal sources. This is part cularly sig 
mr^a ft since federal fund.s represent 80 percent of our '"V^' 

tlon brottram Last year vocationa rehabilitation served 2 ,000 handicapped citi- 
zens mos? oTwhom are severely disabled. More than ti..500 completed their rehabih- 
taUon program Now we must face laying off 150 counselors, evaluators trainei. 
and others, or closing the vital Maryland Rehabilitation Center, which is one of onjy 

"'^heVro^po^e'li-tf^^'will result in a loss of $26.5 million or 40.1 percent to child 
nutation programs That includes losses to schools, institutions, and child care cen- 
ters It Ipafts on both school lunches and school breakfast programs. The looses 
eliminate the summer food service program at .recreation center, and sum 
camps, the assistance to purchase food service equipment, and the nutrition educa 
tion orourams across the entire state. .... ;„„„„» 

The list of proposed cuts goes on and on-, vocational education ($3 million); m^pact 
aid (In 8 million); public and school libraries ($1 million): and several more. Details 
for individual program losses are listed in chart form on the handoutsheet^ 

It his been s'ug^ested that deregulation and block grants would pr^uce savings to 
lessen the effects of these cuts. Whether or not these savings are ":al or 'njagined. 
whether or not deregulation will ultimately come or not. there is no proposal to pro- 
duce savings to offset the reductions proposed for this next school year. Thus the 
s-ime administrative and regulatory burdens will have to be carried with fewer dol- 
wTMoX'er anyone who thinks that even total repeal of laws accompanied by 
toJal deregulation will produce savings, remotely approaching the proposed cuts is 

^"if the cu"[s"aTproposed by President Reagan are adopted by the Congress, one of 
two reLus will fblbw: there will be a dramatic reduction n services impacting 
most harshij^'upon those most in need, or the state and/or local government will 
have to pick up certain costs resulting in tax increase? for everyone. 
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The damage which will be done to education will be severe when measured in loss 
of oppovtunity for children. But there is another factor I suggest we ponder. If Wpck 
grants or consul idutioii is accompanied by cuts of the magnitude proposed, it will 
result in those most in need not only losing services, but it is likely that those 
groups who should be working together will instead fight with one another for what 
is left. In addition, block grant funds without any strings are likely to open the door 
for teacher associations and unions to fight to have the money used for higher sala- 
ries to combat inflation rather than provide better programs for children. I urge re- 
flection on the consequences of those two facts. 

We shall pay now or we shall sjay later. Today the costs are educational pro- 
grams. Tomorrow the costs will be those resulting from the inability of citizens to 
read, write, and calculate; resulting in handicapped persons being dependent for a 
lifetime, growing into dependency on public assistance; and a larger number in.,pris- 
ons and juvenile training institutions. 

The State Etepartment of Education has prepared a detailed analysis of the 
impact of the proposed cuts for each of some twenty programs. We would be happy 
to make this available to any interested party. 

Finally, it is argued that the budget must be cut. I do not necess^ly quarrel with 
that conclusion. But I do quarrel with the fact that once again the handicapped, th^ 
poor, and the disadvantaged must disproportionately bear the burden. Human serv- 
ices which represent an investment in human capital are being cast aside. And in 
the case of education, we are talking about the legacy each generation leaves to the 
generation which follows. 

In the words of one of our great presidents, I end with, Nothing matters more for 
the future of our country: not even our military preparedness, for armed mig|it is 
worthless if we lack the brainpower to build a world of peac^: not our productive 
economy, for we cannot sustain growth without trained manpower: not our demo- 
cratic system of government, for freedom lo fragile if citizens are ignorant." 

We cannot long endure as a democratic, free, and responsible people without ade- 
quate systems of free public schools. Freedom has no permanent defense against to- 
talitarianism except the inquiring, logical, and courageous minds of educated 
people. 



Prepared Statement of Thomas Deshielos, President, Gwynns Falls Park 
Junior High School, July 1, 1981 

problems of retention, drug trafficking, spending reductions impact and 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN tHe BALTIMORE CITY PUBUC SCHOOLS 

Good afternoon, the Honorable Parren J. Mitchell, Democrat 7th Congressional 
District, State of Maryland, Congress of the United States, House of Representa- 
tives, and to your Committee and other invited guests. 

As the current President of the Pareht-Teacher-Student Association at P S. #91, 
Gwynns Falls Park Jr. High School, I am honored that you selected me to partici- 
pate in this hearing. I was born and raised in Baltimore City and attended its public 
schools. Having been a resident of the Gwynns Falls community for 22 years, I have 
also witnessed its many changes. Being concerned and active parents, we have con- 
tinuously worked with civic organizations and local PTA's for the betterment of our 
children s education and for Baltimore in. general. Currently, I am also a member of 
the Southwest Regional Advisory Committee chaired by Dr. Joel Carrington, Re- 
gional Superintendent, Southwest Region, Baltimore City Public Schools, and I also 
serve on the Baltimore Education Advisory Council representing the Southwest 
Region. T 

As you know, PTA's in general reflect on the community's collective abilities and 
needs and since the early 1900's there has been a constant increase in the number 
of school age youth who qualify to attend our public schools and choose to do so. 
However, in the past few years, this trend has reversed itself. More and more school 
ajge youth are dropping out of school for a variety of reasons. To combat the nega- 
tive impact of school-dropouts on our community, and to encourage the retention, of 
our youth in school, our PTA: . 

A. Has meetings on a timely^ basis to give support to administrators, to teachers 
and to the pupils as a means of encouraging their attendance, and their retention in 
school. 

B. We have several fund raisers at our school and in other segments of our com- 
munity to generate funds for educational activities because the school system 
cannot "do it all.'* For example, though we are unable to purchase the additional 
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musical inltrumenls lhat our school band peeds, we do use our monies to Purchase 
•^^d3r^on*a^g^rSUTrcU"mu^n°^^^^ 

of funds to upgrade the gy'""'^'"^.^'-^ . a'^' 1 i^Ltn^Tto develop our 

SS'?i '«o'X"i l,np™ven»m. o.r s.b<»l c.n 

Ce ruini it. heritae. i.nd becom, o more prominent "■>>'''''°«>'«™2£SS 

rsStisi-r^^fiiSt 

'''n'^P^rtlcioaUon"^ ^^Youthworks Programs" which houses itself in our school and 
fn scl^^l Sees vandaTism in our sch^l. gives additional supervision to our young 

£^&itf si- Vo^oSM^^ 

value of the school to the community and the youthlul utnizers ^"^^ * , . 

^"h'-^slaff fs luppo^We°ofX"tea"ching o?"tLTrricurum relat^ toTue abuse, 
^nd" we LavL noXnrunturned^ en'couraging our youth to be w.se 3ec.s.on- 
makers when it comes to the proper "se of drugs. c.overnor's wish to cut an 

Turfrom thistho^rsys^em^- "y oTsLvices, and Te encourage the Maryland 
l?LlTpart.entofEd.c^^^^ 

„J"prT±re si^cificall ou^ our administrators our com- 

ZnS organi'atW our volunteers and our young people have assisted us and 
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participated with us in our thrust to better the educational process in Baltimore as 
a whole and thuB. we feel this has improved the lives, and the experiences of each of 
us though we know, that our future lies in the well-being of our young people. 

On behalf of all of our supporters and the fine young people for whom altof this 
is about, we thank you, the Honorable Parren J. Mitchell, and the nfiembers of your 
committee for granting us this opportunity to say "we want to do better," and we 
look forward to your continued support of our efforts. 

Baltimore City Pubuc Schools Testimony on Drug Abuse in Schools 

I am extremely pleased to have been invited to this important hearing in order to 
present testimony on what has become one of the most serious concerns in our soci- 
ety today— Drug Abuse &nd Drug Prevention, and specifically the traffiQ of drugs in 
our schools. 

How serious is this problem? It's become so complex an issue that solutions are' 
almost beyond our compremnsion. We have laws on Marnuana and Drug Abuse. ' 
Yet it is estinjated that better than half of our society breaks these laws regularly. 
What can one tell children about drugs when the adults^ in the community, who 
should be serving as role models for the youngsters, are consuming as much or more 
than the youngsters, themselves? How serious would the problem be if, suddenW, 
half of the drivers in our city decided that they no longer had to respect our trafnc 
laws? ^ 

From the point of view of educators, the problem becomes: Attempting to teach 
children in schools, und^r the influence of drugs, who are unable to learn, are a 
disruption or a distraction in class, and are generally taking precious time of staff 
. dedicated to teaching. 

Clearly, drugs are a barrier betwee;. ihe teacher and the student. We can say we 
are in the knowledge business, and drug abuse should not be one of our concerns. 
But if we took this position, we would be putting our heads in the sand. 

So we ask what we can do to solve the problem. And we look at what we are al- 
ready doing tb see if it is all we can do. Within our Security Area, our front lines in 
dealing with the safety of our school facilities, we ayevage roughly 140 arrests a\ 
year for simple possession of drugs. Out of this total, a^>out 20-25 arrests are made' 
iot distribution, a far morie^serious offense. This is, of <x>ur^, hardly the tip of the 
iceberg. — 

Many ^educators feel that at the very most, we can on,y work to keep drugs out of 
schools 'through a commitment by staff to make p08S<»sion and use of drugs in 
school builjlings so uncomfortable that youngsters simpl/ won't want to bring them 
to school. 

This would mean training teachers and :admini0tratoj[^i? beyond the knowkd^ 
they may have at present in recognizing drugs and drug-relat«d equipment, lOld in 
dealing with students under the influence^ of drugs. Unfortunately, many educators 
simply ignore children under the^influence of drugs, if these youngsters aren't both- 
ering anyone. Or, educators may fail to realize^what it wrong wim a child who has 
taken drugs. 

In acknowledging the role, we as educators must play in keeping drugs out of 
schools, substantially more would have- to be done' in the way of staff development; 
for certainly, if a survey of teacher and administrator awareness of the problem 
were given, I fear we would be sadly lacking the compi;ehensive knowledge we 
would need to deal with the concern as a total school system, and perhaps it is only 
through a systemWide effort that we could begin to keep the drug traffic in our 
school^ to a minimum. . 

And of course, the problem remains that with only so much tin)e for teaching in a 
given school day, how much can educators do to worlc on drug prevention al$o? 

Thus, the first line of defense against drugs y^uld be the commitment of staff and 
the training of staff. The other side of the coin is what we are able to provide for- 
children, especially young and impressionable children, so that they can make re- 
sponsible decisions when faced with inevitable peer pressure to take mar^uana and 
drugs. 

Through a variety of instructional programs, many beginning at an early age, 
children are given a good portion of the information they nedd about kind^ of dru^, 
appearance of drugs, how drugs harm the body, aiid so forth. - ^ 

Once again, what can we teach children that will make a difference in their lives 
and curb the use of drugs? Above all, educatu>nal programs for children must be 
brutally honest. It is difficult to admit, but children may have a far greater grasp of 
the basics of drug information than we ^uld like to admit. It does no good to ^ 
inform children that taking maruuana will lead to taking hard dtugb when they * 
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may know this in not the ca'^e. But perhaps what children should know is that what 

* is being purchased certainly has no uniform quality. Children must know that what, 
they are purchasing, particularly maryuana, ages in a peculiar manner, and iii fact, 
oxiotzes, thus, causing it to change its compositioh and become very harmful. 

Children should know, also, tnat many incidents of a criminal nature in schools 
and out are drug-related, and that ultimately, it becomes prohibitively expensive to 
purchase manjuana ard drugs, and the result is an enormous rise in street crime. 

We have considered the role staff may play in drug prevention through staff de- 
velopment and a comm.Unent to deal with the problem; and we have considered 
briefly how to approach the problem through various instructional means. But what 
of the parents and other adults, sb many of whom may themselves be drug users 
and abusers. It is a tragedy of our times that children witness drug abuse taking 

• place in homes and on streets where the very drug abusers are those closest to the 
children. Youngsters and adults in this situation mav be beyond our help. But there 
are parents who care deeply and are witnessing behaviors in their children which 
they may not recognize, and certainly have no precedent for dealing with. 

Parehts miist in some manner, perhaps through Adult Education programs, per- 
haps through community-sponsored activities, perhaps through media s commitment 
to provide them with information, be prepartd to deal with cnildren before the prob- 
lem is out of hand. What must parents need to know? They must notice and be pre- 
pared to deal with drastic changes in a child's mood or behavior. They must notice 
attitudinal or response changes, and they must be prepared to deal with a major 
falling off in a child's schpol grades, for, as was noted earlier, it is almost impossible 
to learn when a child is tinder the influence of drugs. 

Schools and society must acknowledge the fact that drugs are being taken at ear^* 
lier and earlier ages. Drug awareness programs in schools, therefore, begin at the 
earliest grades, and we must recognize still another ))robl«m which is something dif- 
ficult to face: Courts can do little or nothing with nine-year-old drug abusers. Thi^ 
may be the saddest fact of all. 

In confronting the responsibilities of children, educators, and parents, we must be 
willing to acknowledge that drug abuse is not a problem that can singularly be 
placed in the lap of the school community. Unfortunately, schools, in dealing with 
society's problems, become scapegoats when the time comes to blame someone for 
the ills around us. Realistically, can we in education be held responsible for what a 
child is doing on a street corner in the evening hours? Of course not. But we can be 
^, aware' of v^hr^t goes on in. oiifr schools, and here is where we can make a considerable 
diflerence. • » . ■ . 

At this fmint Jt is worth taking a closer look, at the npfecifidi of what we arji^ pro-' 
-viding, moet notablv through our health education Jirea, in bringing children, infor- 
mation on dru^i. We have used the preventive approach by raising the students' 
level of self-es^m. This goes on from ^tades K-12, and this is tfii^ flfth year we 
' have used this method. We feel a child needs to feel good about his or her self, lind 
especially needs to have a life's g[oal in mind as early as possible. Also, a child needs 
to be excited about the possibilities in learning and in lite. Thus, we woulfl hope we 
are dealing with the social, mental, emotional, and physical^well being of the young 
person. Here, we try to get the children to understand that if they take drugs or 
alcohol excessively, and get into trouble, or do other counterproductive things as 
they are growing up, it will most certainly delay a life's goal. We believe we are 
reaching the whole person here and we even go as far as dealing with key relation- 
ships with fainily, friends and society. 

We like to view this as a pioneer effort that, if it hasn't shown drug reduction 
results to a signiflcant degree as yet, is, at least, causing attitudinal changes, and 
giving youngsters the information with which they can make informed decisions on 
this critical^aspect of their lives. 

For your information, within the 12 week Health Education Component there is 
heavy emphasis on drug information focusing on life's goals and self-concept. 

It is also worth mentioning, for the record, that project DARE began last year 
through the efforts of the school system, the State Drug Administration and the 
Police Department as a Staff Development project that has been extremely well-re- 
ceived by our teachers and others. 

I wanted to cite these efforts to demonstrate that all is not hopeless in the war 
against drugs. Positive things are taking place. We recognize there are no short- 
term solutions and we believe these approaches, in dealing With staff and with the 
'8elf<onoept of the child, will make a diflerence. 

We spoke about parent education programs earlier as well. We know from teach- 
ing children about smoking that they actively confront adults to ^t them to stop, 
and that smoking for youngsters and adults, has been reduced. Perhaps children 
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armed with knowlt^dge abt)Ut drugs, and alcohol, can make an impact on adults 
here, too. • ^ , ' . • • u 

We must continue to emphasise to children that drugs can catise poor vision when 
driving, can cause fon to be arrested even if you are only in the vicinity of a drug 
arrest, can settle in the reproductive tissues and do great harm health-wise. Also, . 
we want children to think about being able to control what happens to them, and in 
the area of drugs know they can control their choices. . , . \ 

We recommend also that n\ore caring adults such as recreation leaders, church 
officials, and others join us in helping our children to grow up in a dr^-free atmos- 
phere. And we m*ust continue to emphasize to young people that they; in many 
cases must make the choices themselves, change if necessary themselves, because 
unfortunately-, all too often; adults have failed to properly guide them. This is a case 
where children may help adults r%re than the other way around. 

In conclusion, we urge more .parent education, additional staff development, a 
continuation of the preventive instruetfonal effort We now have in Health Muca- 
tion—and perhaps more of it and a growing involvement from adults outeide ot edu- 
cation who truly care about our ch'ildren. All of these factors will ultimately go into 
saving our children and winning the war against drugs, in schools and in society. 

BAiTiNumi-' Vvv\ VvM.w Sihihw. Tkstimony OS DuomuTs, TiuiANCY, Rktkntion, and . 

Drugs 

In representing the school system of Baltimore Cityj and in addressing the needs 
of the studente of Baltimore City, and of the families and the community at large, 1 
am most appreciative of having been given the opportunity to present this t^sti- 

"^That there are grave concerns in edi^|lition apd our society we must face immedi- 
ately, is ^>mething no one can deny. And perhaps the most serious of our concerns 
is the fate of our children in a world that based on the dollar value placed upon 
them in terms of educational expense, views them as being worth very little. 

Consider, for example, that dropout proneness predictability is often evident as 
early as the 4-5 grade level. It is at this age that we could, with proper resources, 
identify the problems of youngsters and act to prevent their leaving school at a later 
date This is a major problem that qould be solved to a considerable extent with ad- 
ditional counselors at the elementary level. At this time we have no elpmenta^y 

^ ^In°197°3""we h^^^ 48 elementary school counselors working in 135 sehools. AU were^ 
^ eliminated in budget cute around that period. In fact, getting thoMv48 counselors » 
into our elementary schools took nearly ten years. It should be noted that every ele- 
mentary school in Baltimbre County at present \}a3 a counselor. 
* At least one way to attack the problem of dropoute is to reach children at the 
early grades. Parente should be aware of the danger signs. So should teachers. Un- ^ 
fortunately, it i^ extremely difficult for teachers whose primary commitment is the 
cla^room program to take on the role of social psychologiste and deal with, the con- 
cerns of studente who may be potential dropoute. D ur <3/,u„«u 
At least one recommendation here would be for the Baltimore City Public Schools 
to have one elementary counselor for every three schools, working with children at 
the upper elementary grades; and these counselors must work with parente at that 
level because the sad truth is that as children get progressively older, parente seem 
to drop out of the picture themselves, as far as education is concerned. 

Still another serious concern that must be dealt with is the transition a child 
makes from elemenUry to junior high school. We can t be certain why this is so, but 
we do know that youngsters with problems at the elementary level a^e more like y 
to have attendance problems at the junior high level, unless steps are taken early to 
deal with those problems. This goes for studente who were not truant in elementary 
school but demonstrated problems other than attendance which in secondary school 
become attendance concerns. _ . • • u-^u 

There are many indicators that tell us the biggest problems are at the junior high 
age. When the change is made, youngsters may be going from a small school where 
they were in contact with 1-2 teachers to a large school where sudden tly they must 
deal with possibly eight to ten teachers. In terms of preventing studente from drop- 
ping out, this transition must be dealt with. r l i r c 
In truth, truancy is a symptom of a larger problem such as fear of school, fear ot 
failure, a learning difficulty, or even some family concern. . • 

Remarkably, attendance in the city schools has been at a consistent 86-87 percent 
over the past five years, an excellent figure when compared with some of the other 
urban systems. But you should realize one of the reasons for this has been the dedi- 
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ca^n of some 100 CETA workers who assisted the school as full-time attendance 
yfiionitors: Needless to say, these CETA workers made an enormous difference and 
I are one of the main reasons why our systemwide attendance figure has remained so 
high. But, we are facing the next school year without these attendance monitors be- 
cause, they have been cut from our staff. 

What were some of the tasks they performed? They worked closely with the chil- 
dren and with their families. They visited homes and addressed parent and child 
concerns. They sent letters home when necessary. They assisted youngsters with 
school-related problems. o 

These fifures should be noted in the record: In any school system like ours, that 
has 13 pedbent of the students absent on a given day— that 13 percent of 130,000; 
next y^fwe anticipate our enrollment will be around 118,000—7-8 percent <!vill be 
' abseKtrTorjillness or other valid reasons. Thus,. 5 percent are likely to be truant 

There is a statistic here which I believe indicates a serious trend is taking place. 
The trend is based upon a comparison of graduates to dropouts in terms of numbers 
of each in a given year. By dropouts, I mean simply those over 16 and gone from 
schools with rio record of employment, marriage, or military. Last year our figures 
showed for the first time, more dropouts than graduates. In fact, there were some 
6,200 graduates compared to 7,200 dropouts. 

Leaving school early is a symptom, as is truency, and the reasons for it are com- 
plex. We are also noting the return of many of these dropouts to Adult Education 
. programs. But the dropout picture is certainly a disturbing one. 

What are some of the reasons for the growth of the dropout problem? One may be 
fewer vocational programs than we had ten years ago. And certainly, badly needed 
are more pre- vocational programs in our junior high schools. Programs such as 
these offer our children important choices and bring actual work experiences into 
the classroom. Additionally, there must be consideration for additional work-study 
programs and experiences, provided by the business community and government, 
either paid or voluntary. Currently, systemwide» about 1,200 students are in such 
programs, and these are mostly seniors. 

If the work experiences provided no salaries for youngsters involved, perhaps ad- 
ditional academic credit can be given. One such program is CABLES, at Northwest- 
ern, sending about 600 youngsters into the community to work in hospitals, senior 
citizens homes, banks, and a variety of other businesses. 

More of these kinds of programs are badly needed so that students can feel a part 
of the larger society and learn the responsibilities of a job situation. Establishing 
these kinds of situations for students can go a long way in curbing truency and the 
dropout rate. 

Another needed policy to keep students in school is. the return to basics which 
many feel should have come a long time ago,- and which need& more emphasis than 
ever ..today. Students need structure, need standards. If'anythipgJ the large number 
of choices may confuse them, and certainly offering courses with no practical appli- v 
cability wastes ifioney, student time, and use of^staff. We should have been more 
concerned over trhe years, as we certainly are now, that youngsters with poor lan- 
guage and/or computing iskills >vere being placed in exotic language programs or 
even computer programs. 'Mastering Basic Skills gives a youngster the confidence to" 
move on and the desire to finish school. 

In this regard, we badly need more teachers with special skills an the areas of 
reading, mathematics, and areas that will serve' our young peoplie personally and 
professionally throughout their lives. 

StudeA^ do not usually know what they need. It is our job to know what they 
need andio program for it. This is where the role of the counselor is so important, 
and this is why it is so regrettable that not only in this area where we have lost 100 
CETA workers, we are also forced to reduce our guidance staff significantly, along 
with our social workers and homet visitors. This is all part of our total staff reduc- 
tion across the system, and, in fact, at this time our social workers, the remaining 
force in the system, work with students on a r^tio of 4,000 youngsters to each social 
worker. We are working hard to hold the student-counselor ratio at 400-to-l. 

What can parents and community organizations do to help with the process of 
educating this generation's children? One answer, and certainly one that is at pres- 
ent beyond budget consideration, is a stronger parent education component within 
the structure of Adult Education. At one time, in the Baltimore City Public Schools, 
eight full-time staff persons in the Adult Education area ^worked exclusively on 
parent education programs, or parent .effectiveness training, as it is commonly 
called today. 

If we were fortunate enough to have staff working with parents of our students, 
what could we hope to teach them? We could certainly teach them the danger signs 
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to look for in children's behavior and to deal with it. We could teach them how b^t 
to support their children in the schools. We could teach them how to «Jore comfort^ 
ably work with teachers and school staff. We could teach them how to be imrt of 
essential survival skills and sex education programs, and certainly we could teach 
them more about the tragic problem of teenage pregnancy. r j „ 

It is worth considering the problem of teenage pregnancy, as a concern of educa- 
tors and as a societal concern, because cerUinly it is one of the truly enormous 
problems of our time, and it is alsp a ^^Recycling^' problem because }t reoeats itself 
so oOen from mother to child. Survival skills alone may not be enough. More on the 
subject of human sexuality must be taught. The option to this is ^Pjo^^^ff ' ^"^^^^^ 
education, in all honesty, must plead only a partial responsibility. The responsibility 
for helping young people and their families must be shared with other agencies such 
as social ^rvices and juvenile services. And we^cannot afford to wait and to plan 
how we intend'to approach this problem. The time to act is now. That is, if we care 
about our children. . . . i j *u « 

Jn the context of theory and observation, it may be safe to conclude there are 
three basic kinds of parents: Parents who care and know how to care; Parents who^ 
don't care, even though they know how to care; and Parents who care, but don t 
know enough about how to care. It is this third group of parents we must attempt to 

reach with training. • j »• *u-^ 

There can be no denying that we must take stronger measur^ in dealing with the 
drug-problem in teenagers. We feel, in the Baltimore City Public Schools, that our 
poUcy is sufficiently strict, and also flexible enough to permit us to handle individu- 
al owe. in the best interests of the child -with whom we are dealing. We can be, 
tough or lenient as the situation may dictate. We never wanted an absolute policy 
except in the area of dealing with "Pushers." We are working with enormous 
dedication to the task of remo\«ing them from our schools. Anyone <;fUBht sel ing or 
dSuting drugs is immediately%uspended But the child caught "Smoking need 
ndt nec«Jrily 1^ suspended. I repeat: "A child caught selling must be^arrested and 
suspended." Supply and distribution: is the miyor problem here, and we feel we have 
a fairly good hold on the distribution situation. -„ • j.„w ™in. 

However, there is a far larger problem that is not being effectively dealt with. 
.That is Alcohol. We tend to dramatize the drug problem, but alcohol may be the tar 

^X?onf"tto't, there must be consid<M-ed the availability of drug treatment 
programs in our community. Here, it should be noted, that there are 20 Drug Treat- 
ment programs in Baltimore, and 18 may deal exclusively ^|th h«rd drugs or meth- 
adone Only two such programs work With children under the age of 18. The avail- 
ability of dVug counselingfor children is clearly a disgrace. And it is bemg cut back 
even more, lie priority has always been the Adult Addict, or Detoxification. The 

, feeling is that children are only "experimenting." ..u „ i :™= »„ 

AnI the burden is placed, one again, on the schools, to come up with solut ons to 
this problem that piques our society. Consider here that the options are frighten- 
ing. Should the chilfbe managed in school, at the possible expense of teaching 
Xr youngsters, or should the child te removed and sent out ""thestreete where 
there ire no programs to help, and where he or she can do great harm to self or to 

'"T?;e'«h^r system 'provides "professional development P'-**^^'"^ .'"„^hild. abuse 
and in drug and alcbhol counseling and in oth^r areas when, in real'ty. we shouJd 
be able to refer children. But there are so few places to which we can ^ftr. We 
must make some serious decisions now. We must determine, as a community, as a 
city, as a society, what we want for our children. And when we decide, we must take 

X"nr'.Z:ii^, ce^Sinly dru« and alcohol abuse are items we 
ean present. Unfortunately, too many of the acTulte in our society are poor role 
models because of their own problems with drugs and alcohol. . , r 

Sti l Sw area of concern is Mental Health Services, when needed, for pur 
youngste?^ One of the most unpopular causes today is attempting to deal wUh the 
emouSy disturbed voungster'^^Dnfortunately, ""a^^P^^^^'^tlthL and the one 
two ways to work with this kind of young person. The easy method, and the one 
m^t often utilized, is punishment. The other approach, getting help, is often ig- 
S The general moid is for punishment rather than counseling or treatment 
. . ^r^ps it is time to take the hard way rather than the easy w?y, and deal with the 

Jj nroblem through real care for the child. . . r 

^ In concS it is obvious we need a great deal more in the way of resources 

than is preSntl'y available in educating our children. We need more teachers in the 
ba^Pc areas; we need a pupil service area that has more staff to work with these 
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complex problemii; we need more pre-vocational and vocational programs at the sec- 
ondary level There should also be more work-study components. Additional services 
in the <;ommunity must be provided for students with drug, alcohol, and emotional 
problems. Schools are ill-equipped to deal in this area: Parent education is an abso- 
lute necessity. More programs and more emphasis Ita survival skills and especially 
more programs dealing with teen pregnancy are ^rels that must be considered in 
the context of preparing our children to tak« their places in t)ur society, , 

Prepared Statement of Quentin Lawson, Director, Human Development for 

THE City of Baltimore 

I am Quentin Uwson, the director of Human Development for the city of Balti- 
more and 1 am pleased to be able to address you today regarding the affect of the 
Federal budgets cuts on pur educational system. An extensive analysis of the feder- 
al budget cuts and their impact on all of Baltimore city conducted by Mayor 
Schaefer revealed a 257 million dollar loss in Federal aid to the city over a 14- 
montb period. I repeat, a quarter of a billion dollar reduction imposed^over just 14 

'"xhis^ioss translates into a critical curtailment of vital/services both for our Citi- 
zens and, consequently, of jobs for people who offer tho^ services. ^ . 

Eleven million dollars are being cut from direct Federal aid to our city s school 
system and children it serves. While eleven million pales somewhat in the face o! 
the total 257 million dollar loss, I "want to emphasize that the vast majority of the 
Federal budget cuts to Baltimore city impact directly and severely upon our ability 
to provide the support system which we know to be vital to the success ol our chil- 
dren's future. ^ , r u T 

Allow me to provide you with a few examples of what I mean. 

When we suffer a loss of approximately 10,000 jobs in Baltimore city as a result o! 
budget cuts, that translates into some 10.000 parents who must be consumed by 
trying to pay the rent, rather than by helping their children with homevvark^- — 

The jobs of over 500 CETA workers who provided much needed assistance in our 
schools and to our children, have been eliminated. ^ 

Over 200.000 citizens in Baltimore city are functionally illiterate. In spite o! our 
newlv created literacy commission, our capacity to dimihish the illiteracy rate is 
substantially reduced by the Federal budget cuts to our literacy t'-aining programs. 

With subsidies to the poor, in the form of food stamps, housing and health care 
sizeably reduced, so too is our ability to foster the proper learning environment for 
our children. If you are hungry, poorly housed and without adequate health care, 

*^Th^ examp"«s!^^^^ to the eleven million dollar loss in direct funding to 

education, only serve to expand the total loss to education and deepen its impact 
The eleven million dollar direct loss to our Balitmore city school system can be 

"TpproxS^^^ will be eliminated from.Title T funds for disad- 

. vantaged children. This loss will impact severely upon services for these children-- 
services ranging from basic skills instructidn to special counseling and clinical serv- 
ices for children with speech impediments. _ u u * o„.iofoc i«f^ 
. One million dollars will be cut from the impact aid program which ranslatw into- 
a loss of 60 teachers and an increase to an already high teach/pupil ratio. I his X 
million dollar loss will force the cfosing of the impact aid program entirely. 

As our refugee population steadily, increases in Baltimore, our ability to properly 
mainstream these>eople into our- culture, will substantially decrease as a result of 
Federal budget cuts to our bilingual education program, . . rr ^,:„cr ^^rr.^ 

Oiir handicapped education pi'ogram .will be substantially reduced affecting some 
• 4 500 handicapped children. ji.Li. ii 

' It has be^n said that youngsters who are. hungry can not learn and that niay well 
be the case this fall as neatly 1,500.000 fewer lunches will be served to studen s at 
school resulting from a reduction in funds for child nutrition in excess of 2 million 

^^ThrCommunity College of Baltimore, which has been , viewed by many, as proyid- 
i Ja vkTe s^o^^ chance for our city's young adults, will suffer a 40 Percent reduc- 
tion in enrollment equaling a loss of 2,000 students annually because of Federal 

^'^Af^'time when student achievement in our city schools is at an all ^ime high 
which has reduced the gap between Baltimore s academic test scores and the nation- 



al norm from a 2 y w gap, to a 6 month gap, now thoae proud gains are in danger of 
being nullified becauMs of the dismantling of the school system's infrastructure. 

It has been and is the city's position that the administration should have been 
more selective and careful in determining the places for budget reductions. Pn^ 
grams with demonstrated success should clearly not have been cut, 

SUMMARY OF BUDGET LOSS 



Proffam " Kational local . 



Ecownw Oewtopront $625,000,000 ■ M.500.000 

CETA MOWO,000 37,000,000 

Social ServioK^ " ■ ■■ 2,4.49,943,000 24,000,000 

Health m 3,266,000,000 34,000,000 

Education " ' ^. 3,796,490,000 10,500,000 

Transportation * 3,001,000,000 28,000,000 

MC^ ' 1.112,800,000 18.000,000 

VAHo^al : : ^ ^ ^ ■■ lOOWW 

Tota) 18,657.233,000 ' 257.000,000 
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Baltimore City Council, 

Second District, 
Baltimore: Md., July I 198L 

Hon. PaRRKN J. MlTCHELt, 

Rayburn Hou^ Office Building, Washington. D C. 

Dear Congri^man Mitchell: I thank you for the concern reflected by your 
convening oT today's hearings and 1 appreciate the opportunity to testify. Although 
many have begun to assess the fiscal impact of Reaganomics upon Baltimore City and 
our citizens, we will not fully know that impact until it is felt, . beginning within the 
next few-months. _ x-^ j 

By way of background, Baltimore City's property tax, now $5.97 per $100 of Assessed 
valuation, is double or triple that of any other Maryland subdivision. Despite this 
extraordinary local effort, however, income from property taxes account for only lb 
percent of our toUl annual budget. All local taxes, including property tax, can provide 
us with only 24 percent of the money we need to run the City. The remaining funds 
come from SUte and federair sources. The impact of cutbacks, combined with block- 
granting, begins to be understood when we realize that 25 percent of our City budget is 
9pent on education, within the Baltimore City Public Schools. This agency has 
suffered- severely from CETA cutbacks, losing approximately 450 employees on two 
months' notice. Subsequent layoffs— by the hundreds— have occurred in the past 
months, affecting teachers and aides paid through general funds. Education, which is 
everybody's business, is getting the business from every level of government. 
And that is for startertj. . ... n 

Three thousand local families who should have received CETA income this year will 
do without. They and our economy suffer. A work ethic Washington makes pacing 
work impossible by cutting back on daycare funds and training programs. In anticipa- 
tion of the termination of federal operating subsidies. MTA raises fares— predicted to 
reach $1.40 a ride by 1985. For parochial school students, fares have already increased 
from 25 cents to 40 cents. For a family with four such students, this increase will cost 
an additional $24 a month in transportation expenses. w j- 

At a time when active parental support is needed to keep education a local funding 
priority, families are themselves so hard-pressed that schools need to do ever 
more with ever less just to provide a secure and supportive environment in which to 
get to the business of educating the children in their care. Title I, which has 
encouraged informed parent participation where most needed, is in jeopardy. This ^ 
program has consistently developed strong local leadership which eventually benefits 
an entiire community. . ' ^ *u i » 

You have asked about the City's response to the staggering array of setbacks with 
which we are faced. To date, we have fought, as best we can, on every front, to stop 
what how seems the inevitable. We appreciate your own fine leadership in the, endless 
battles waged. With greater need among our people and fewer resources with Which to 
meet them, we must negotiate priorities, in good faith, among ourselves ^ citizens. 
We must do whatever is necessary to survive and grow as a City until the tide^urns, 
as it must and as we mujst inake it. This requires a certain unity and spirit of good will 
.among us, such as crisis generally inspires. ^ , • <• a 

This may be the one good which emerges from these spiteful times, an informed and 
unified citizenry which moves to shape local policy and, eventually, to turn back a 
national steamroller fueled solely by one group's willingness to flatten every other. 
This movement will logically begin in the public schools, whose Citywidevnetwprk is 
already in place and whose diverse constituents can already agree on at least one 
priorityv the quality education of our children. The rest will grow from that viable 
base and formulate the realCity's real response to its own government's actions. In the 
interim, I appreciate the chance to be involved in the challenge with such line 
colleagues in Congress and in the neighborhoods of our City. Thank you. 

Sincerely yours. \^ ' ^ 

Mary Pat Clarke. 
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Congress or THE United Statss/ 

House of Representatives, 
-Washington, DC, March 15, 1982, 

Hon. Carl Perkins, 

Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, . 

Rayburn Building, Washington, AC . ^ 

Dear Mr, Chairman: As you are well aware, the current administration believes 
that if the federal government relinquishes funding for a number of community arts 
and education programs, the "private sector'* will be able to pick, up the slack. I am 
enclosing a copy of a letter from one of my constituents that I believe shows the 
unrealistic nature of this policy. 

The Sacramento Area State Parks Decent Council Association recently wrote to 
more than 200 private foundations requesting assistance in developing curriculum 
materials for school field trips to California's new state railroad mwseum in Sacra- 
mento. For its efforts, the association received only three positive answers and 
raised less than $150. It is my understanding this is not an isolated example. 

For that l^eason, I request that the enclosed letter be considered by the committee 
as it deliberates legislation and that it be made of any public file on this issue. 

If I may provide you further information, please contact me. Thank you for your 
consideration. 

Very truly yours, 

Ro«ERT T. Matsui, 
Member of Congress. 

Enclosure ■ 

Sacramento County OrncE of Education, 

Sacramento, Calif,, February 2t 1982, 

Congressman Robert Matsui, ^ 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Boa: Enclosed you will find a copy of letter sent to try to raise a "hioderate" 
amount of funds for a curri<iulum project. I am also sending copies of the various 
ways in which "the private sector" has said **No.'* v 

I thinji this is an interesting study in response to **volunteerism." 

We are going to publish a curriculum guide. It will not, however, be thte polished 
publication for which we had hoped. Also, there will be little chanc* for in-service 
imp4ementatiori. Further; our ideas fpr an area-wide (then state) Social Studies Fair 
Similar, to "Science Fair" will not be accomplished. 

The point is that these kinds of activities would^best be accomplished under direc- 
tion of a full-time consultant in the Social Studies who had support staff. That 
person would also be working with district personnel who felt it was an integral 
part of their regular job. not just "one morfe thing" added to other responsibilities. 

This is typical of what is happening throughout education. PersQns ih creative 
leadership roles have eithpr been eliminated entirely, or they are working in posi- 
tions that combine so many functions that they just "skim the suiface" on all— not 
feeling satisfied that any major task is done in the way it could or should be done. 

You no doubt have some constituents who could care less about creative proj- 
ects—whether they be related to social studies, the arts, or reading. But these are 
the essence of true education— the difference between existence and civilization. 

We are making choices now about the nature of society in years to come as we 
make educational decisions today. I hope you look through these materials and 
ponder what they mean. I believe they say: Public schools need to be funded beyond 
the poverty level if we want more than poverty education. Are private individuals 
or corporations going to step in and fill in all the extras? Hardly. That sounds good 
on national television, but it simply isn't working. 

Thank you for pondering. 
Personal regards, 

(Mrs.) Esther Franklin, 
Consultant, School Library Services, 

Enclosures. ^ 
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Sacramento Area State Parks» 

DocBNT Council AIssociation, 
Sacramento, Calif., October 18, 1981. 

ThU letter is intended to introduce you to an educational committee interested in 
de;veloping curriculum aids which will makv field trips to the hew California State 
Railroad Museum more meaningful experiences for school students. 

We are very aware of the economic restraints of the public ^hools, and assunie 
that if fleld trips are to be continued, they mu^t be focused on regular school cur- 
rieulum, not be merely a pleasure sightseeing tour. 

You probably are aware that students study California history and U.S. history in 
the elementary school curriculum in grades four, five, and eight. Our curriculum 
committee is going to plan curriculum materials for students with reading and in- 
terest levels of these age groups. We believe the kinds of materials needed include 
printed booklets for students, teaching units to offer instructional ideas and meth- 
ods to the teachers, and visual materials such as posters, filmstrips and films or vid- 
eotapes. Three dimensional displays could be packaged, too. 

All the materials developed should meet certain criteria: (a) Be an integral part of 
the regular classroom instruction, and thus strengthen students' ability to read, 
write, and compute; (b) Motivate students to want to learn; (c) Be keyed to the read- 
ing and interest levels of students in grades 4 through 8; (d) Be attractively pack- 
aged, so teachers will want to use them; and (e) Be inexpensive — since schools have 
limited funds for text/curriculum materials. 

Now we come to our reason for contacting you. We believe "you are interested in 
■Students and what goes on in school programs. We also believe you are a contribu- 
tor to the growth and development of the historical resources of Sacrmento. 

For this reason we are inviting you to contribute fifty dollars ($50) to assist us in 
organizing, writing, developing graphics and duplicating the products we believe are 
es^ntial for the purposes noted above. If you feel this new state museum is a mean- 
ingful resoi^rce,'^ we urge you to participate. Acknowledgements will appear on mate- 
rials developed.' 

Checks may be made payable to Rio Linda Union School District, with a notation 
on. the check indicating the donation is for the Sacramento Area Railroad, Curricu- 
lum Committee (S.A.R.C.C.). They should be mailed to: 

Mr. Don Walker, . . 

Rio Linda Union School District, ' , ' ' 

•-Rio Lixida. Calif. ^).')()7:i ' , . \ ' 

• ■ Sincerely, ' . . • ' • ' 

: . , * (Mrs.) Esther Franklin, 

X • , Curriculum Committee Coordinator. 

O 



